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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Vou. XIV. No. 6 sd DECEMBER 1926 








The Constitutionality of 
Labour Legislation in the United States 
of America : II 


by 
William Gorham Rice, Jr. 
Taw School, University of Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Ill. Tue Conriict BETWEEN STATE AND IxpIvipvAL (cont.) 


(c) Wages 


Earlier legislation regarding wages was regulatory of the method 
of calculation and time of payment but not of the amount or rate 
of payment. Several statutes requiring wages of coal miners to 
he based on the weight of the coal before it is screened were held 
unconstitutional by State courts, but these decisions antedate a 
contrary holding of the United States Supreme Court*, which 
has been often approved in subsequent cases. Mention has already 
been made of valid statutes fixing, as a sort of penalty, a ratio of 
wages for overtime work. Another type of statute requires that 
wages be paid in cash, or in scrip redeemable in cash. Such statutes 
were attacked and sustained in several Supreme Court cases’. 
A surprisingly large number of statutes requiring payment of 
wages (a) at specified intervals (weekly or bi-weekly), or (b) within 





' The first part of this article was published in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1926, pp. 619-639. 

In order to avoid confusion, the words State, Constitution, and Court have 
been spelt throughout this article with capital initials when they refer to one of 
the States of the Union, the Constitution of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States respectively, and with small initials when they refer 
to a government (Federal, State, or other), as opposed to individuals, the consti- 
tutions of the separate States, and the courts of the separate States, respectively. 

> McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U.S. 539 (1909). 

* Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U.S. 13 (1902): Dayton Coal Co. e. 
Barton, 183 U.S. 23 (1902) ; Erie R. Co. v. Williams, 233 U.S. 685 (1914); Reoke> 
Coke Co. v. Taylor, 234 U.S. 224 (1914) ; Rail and River Coal Co. v. Ohio Industrial 
Com., 236 U.S. 338 (1915). Such laws have, however, been frequently over- 
thrown for making discriminatory selection of persons included. 
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a specified period after they are earned, or (c) immediately upon 
termination of employment, have been held unconstitutional by 
State courts because of incidental defects'. But such statutes when 
carefully drafted have had no difficulty in the courts’. 

The statutes that attempt to fix the amount of wages, or rather 
the minimum amount, are of two types — those attempting a 
general fixation in certain industries and those attempting to fix 
a minimum wage for women and children. We have very recent 
pronouncements of the Supreme Court on statutes of both types 
after they had been in force for some years. 

Though price-fixing by statute is generally an unconstitutional 
invasion of freedom of contract*®, the common-law principle that 
common carriers and innkeepers may make only reasonable 
charges and rules of business long antedates the Constitution. 
Hence statutory regulation of rates and practices in these pursuits 
has always been recognised as valid. And in recent years the kinds 
of business “ affected with a public interest”, and therefore 
‘similarly regulable, has been gradually extended to include storage 
of goods, insurance, piping of oil and natural gas, transmission of 
messages, and retailing of various necessities of civilisation such 
as water, gas, and electricity‘. 

The regulation by legislation of wages of workers in such under- 
takings, however, has not been attempted till recently. The 
Adamson Act relating to railroads engaged in inter-State and 
foreign commerce presented the first case to the Supreme Court’. 





' Indiana, and several other States before, at first held such statutes essentially 
unconstitutional, that is, deprivative of property without due process of law. 
Republic Iron Co. v. State, 160 Ind. 379 (1903). But only three years later, when 
a@ new enactment of this type came before the highest Indiana court, it found it 
constitutional. Seelyville Coal Co. v. McGlosson, 166 Ind. 561 (1906). 

Discriminatory classification of the employees or employers to which such 
statutes apply have often invalidated them. Toledo R. Co. v. Long, 169 Ind, 316 
(1907) (limited to manual labourers employed by corporations) ; Cleveland R. Co. 
v. Schuler, 182 Ind. 57 (1914) (railroads) ; Johnson v. Goodyear Co., 127 Cal. 4 
(1899) (corporations). But compare Leep v. St. Louis R. Co., 58 Ark. 407 (1894), 
in which it was held that such a statute was constitutional only if limited to corpora- 
tions. The authority of these holdings is weakened by later cases cited in follow- 
ing notes in which such classifications have been upheld. 

Various other grounds peculiar to State constitutions have sufficed for the 
overthrow of several statutes. Cf. Labour Laws that have been Declared Uncon- 
stitutional, supra, pp. 46-50. 

® Skinner v. Garnett Co., 96 Fed. 735 (1899) : St. Louis R. Co. v. Paul, 173 U.S. 
404 (1899) ; Erie R.R. Co. v. Williams, 233 U.S. 685 (1914) ; Livingston v. Susque- 
hanna Oil Co., 113 Lan. 703 (1923) 

* See above, p. 635, note 6. 

* See above, p. 633, note 3. 

® Act of Congress of 3-5 Sept. 1916, c. 436, 39 Stat. 721. 

® Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332 (1917). 
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This Act of Congress, first, established eight hours as the standard 
workday for railroad men and fixed overwages for overtime ; 
secondly, required the President to appoint a commission to report. 
on the operation of this standard workday ; and thirdly, forbade 
the railroads to reduce wages during the months given to the 
commission for making its observations and report. The Court, 
recognising that the legislation was passed to prevent an impend- 
ing strike in an essential semi-public service, sustained it (by a 
five to four decision), saying : 


The business of common carriers by rail is in a sense a public business 
because of the interest of society in the continued operation and right- 
ful conduct of such business, and that public interest begets a public 
right of regulation to the full extent necessary to secure and protect 
it’. . . . It would seem inevitably to result that the power to regulate 

[could] be applied to the extent necessary to provide a remedy 
for the situation, which included the power to deal with the dispute, 
to provide by appropriate action for a standard of wages to fill the 
want of one caused by the failure [of the employers and employees to 
agree], and to give effect by appropriate legislation to the regulations 
thus adopted*. . . . There is no question here of purely private right, 
since the Jaw is concerned only with those who are engaged in a business 
charged with a public interest’. 


And the court concludes* : 


Congress had the power to adopt the Act in question, whether it 
be viewed as a direct fixing of wages to meet the absence of a standard 
on that subject resulting from the dispute between the parties, or as 
the exertion by Congress of the puwer it undoubtedly possessed to pro- 
vide by appropriate legislation for compulsory arbitration — a power 
which inevitably resulted from its authority to protect inter-State 
commerce. 

There are remarks about its being emergency legislation, and 
certainly somewhat similar legislation has been sustained solely 
on that ground’; but here the only emergent circumstance was 


the imminence of a strike, a circumstance characteristic of the 





» Ibid., p. 347. 

* Ibid., p. 348. 

* Ibid., p. 353. 

* Ibid., p. 359. 

* Coal prices : American Coal Co. v. Special Coal Com., 268 Fed. 563 (1920) ; 
Ford v. United States, 281 Fed. 298 (1922). But see Addy Co. v. United States, 
264 U.S. 239, 246 (1924). 

Rent of houses: Block v. Hirsch, 256 U.S. 135 (1921); Marcus Brown Co. v. 
Feldam, 256 U.S. 170 (1921) ; Levy Leasing Co. v. Siegel, 258 U.S, 242 (1922). 
But these three cases “* went to the verge of the law ”’, says Justice Holmes in Pen- 
sylvania Coal Co. v. Mahon, 260 U.S. 393, 416 (1923) ; and later, when the housing 
shortage due to the war had passed, in Chastleton Corp. v. Sinclair, 264 U.S. 543, 
548 (1924) he says that if the question of the validity of the statute were now raised 
“* we should be compelled to say that the law has ceased to operate ” [i.«. is no longer 
constitutional]. 
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only situation where a wage-fixing power is likely to be exercised. 
The case therefore is authority (in so far as a five to four decision 
can be authority) for the proposition that legislation fixing wages 
to prevent the interruption of “ public business ” is constitutional. 

The States of Kansas and of Colorado about this time enacted 
legislation establishing commissions to settle conflicts between 
employers and employees in certain essential industries. The 
Colorado legislation has never been subjected to rigorous scrutiny ; 
but the more drastic Kansas “ Industrial Court Act ” has been 
repeatedly subjected to the inquest of the United States Supreme 
Court. The first? of these decisions is chiefly interesting because 
of Chief Justice Taft’s discussion of what are businesses affected 
with a public interest and to what extent they severally are subject 
to regulation. The actual holding was that a meat-packing plant 
was not a business so affected with a public interest as to be subject 
to wage-fixing by public authority. In the next case* the Court 
laid down without explanation that coal mining was also so private 
in character that compulsory arbitration could not lawfully be 
applied to it. And in the third important case* the Court held that 
the compulsory arbitration provision invalidated everything done 
under it, even the fixing of hours, which otherwise, as we have 
seen, is, within limits, permitted. These cases will be more fully 
examined later. 

There remains to be considered minimum wage legislation 
designed not to avoid industrial conflict but to strengthen the 
health and the industrial position of women and children. The 
history of this legislation before the courts has been dramatic. 
Several State legislatures have directly or indirectly (that is, by 
the agency of a commission) fixed the lowest wage payable to 
females and minors in sundry occupations, and these laws have 
repeatedly been attacked as violative of due process of law. For 
nearly ten years these attacks were uniformly unsuccessful, but 
the numerous and frequently unanimous decisions‘ of the highest 
State courts were not final, and on the one occasion when a case® 
was carried to Washington the judgment of the State court was 
affirmed only because of an equal division of the Supreme Court. 





* Charles Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522 (1923). 

® Dorchy v. Kansas, 264 U.S. 286 (1924). 

®* Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U.S. 552 (1925). 

* All reviewed by Thomas Reed Powe tu: “* The Judiciality of Minimum Wage 
Logislation "’, in 37 Harvard Law Review 545 (1924). 

5 Stettler vr. O’Hara, 243 U.S. 629 (1917). 
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The next case to reach the Supreme Court concerned the minimum 
wage law passed by Congress to apply to the District of Columbia. 
The Supreme Court was again divided, but this time five to three 
against the validity of the law as applied to women. Because of 
this decision! the operation of all? women’s minimum wage statutes 
has been spiked. Justice Sutherland, writing for the majority, 
says that labour statutes that have been held valid “ deal with 
incidents of the employment having no necessary effect upon the 
heart of the contract, that is, the amount of wages to be paid and 
received ”*, But this statute “is simply and exclusively a price- 
fixing law, confined to adult women (for we are not now considering 
the provisions relating to minors), who are legally as capable of 
contracting for themselves as men. It forbids two parties having 
lawful capacity . . . freely to contract with one another in respect 
of the price for which one shall render service to the other in a 
purely private employment. . . . The price fixed by the board 
need have no relation to the capacity or earning power of the 
employee.” The Court points out other faults in the claim that 
the economic necessities of the woman worker justify the law : 
“Tt takes no account of independent resources she may have ; 

individual temperament, habits of thrift, . . . co-operative 
economies of the family group are not taken into account "*. 
Nor is the law justified as a protection of health and morals, for 
“ it cannot be shown that well-paid women safeguard their morals 
more carefully than those who are poorly paid ">. And there is 
a distinct deprivation of property, for “to the extent that the 
sum fixed exceeds ‘ the fair value of the services rendered ** ,it 
amounts to a compulsory exaction from the employer for the 
support of a partially indigent person, for whose condition there 





1 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 


* Except that of Massachusetts, which does not penalise violators of the standard 
of wages fixed by the commission. Here, as in the national Transportation Act 
of 1920, in the case of disputes between railroad operators and their employees, 
publicity alone is relied on to produce conformity with the findings of the public 
authorities. Holcombe v. Creamer, 231 Mass. 99 (1918); Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
v. Labour Board, 261 U.S. 72, 84 (1923). 

* Loc. cit., p. 553. 

4 Ibid., p. 555. 

5 Ibid., p. 556. 

® In accordance with this pronouncement, the Wisconsin women’s minimum 
wage provision was amended in 1925 from “ Every wage . . . shall be not less than a 
living wage ” to “‘ No wage shail be oppressive. Any wage lower than a reasonable 
and adequate compensation for the services rendered shall be deemed oppressive. ” 
(Wis. Stat. Sec. 104, 125.) The validity of this law has not come before the courte, 
but its survival is scarcely conceivable. 
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rests on him no peculiar responsibility ”!; above all “ it exacts 
from the employer an arbitrary payment for a purpose and upon 
a basis having no causal connection with his business, or the 
contract or the work the employee engages to do ”?. 

Vigorous dissenting opinions were written by Chief Justice 
Taft and Justice Holmes’, but they have since joined their colleagues 
in treating the decision as a controlling precedent*. 

Minimum wage laws for minors are, however, valid’. 


(d) Liability for Workmen’s Incapacitation 


What has been said as to the line between national and State 
power in the field of regulation of commerce and maritime matters 
indicates the course of legislation in the United States regarding 
physical casualties of workmen. The statutes whereby the financial 
losses due to injury and death of workmen have been largely 
thrown upon the employer were strenuously contested on constitu- 
tional as well as political grounds. A few early State cases destroyed 


such laws®. But those that reached the Supreme Court, whether 
of the optional or the compulsory type, have received its sanction’, 
though some exact contributions from the employer to a general 
State fund from which the compensation due is paid® and others, 
unlike most compensation laws, which limit the amount of liability 





1 Loc. cit., p. 557. 

* Ibid., p. 558. 

* The criticisms of the decision in legal periodicals were largely unfavourable. 
Soe a collection of these entitled : The Supreme Court and Minimum Wage Legisla 
tion : New Republic Inc., N.Y. (1925). 

* Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, supra, was treated as a conclusive precedent 
in a case testing the constitutionality of the law. Murphy v. Sardell, 269 U.S. 530 
£1925). 

* This implication in Justice Sutherland’s opinion, just quoted, is confirmed 
by Stevenson v. Wesley, 161 Minn. 444 (1925). 

¢ The most notable case is Ives v. South Buffalo R. Co., 201 N.Y. 271 (1911), 
in which the highest court of the leading industrial State declared (p. 305) that the 
duo-process clause “ in substance and effect forbids that a citizen shall be penalised 
or subjected to liability unless he has violated some law or has been guilty of some 
fault’. Seo above p. 625, note 1. 

1 New York Central R.R. Co. v. White, 243 U.S. 188 (1917) ; Mountain Timber 
Co. v. Washington, 243 U.S. 219 (1917) ; and Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer, 250 
U.S. 400 (1919) are the outstanding decisions, the latter two supported by a baro 
majority of the Court. 

* E.g. the law involved in Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (see preceding 


note). 
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by a fixed schedule, are entirely unfavourable to the employer’. 

The earlier compensation laws applied only to incapacity due 
to accident. Now many have been extended either by judicial 
interpretation or by statuory amendment to include incapacity 
due to disease*. Such extensions have raised no constitutional 
difficulties. 

Bills now before certain State legislatures would further require 
employers to pay compensation to their workmen for unemployment. 
The constitutionality of this is doubtful, especially if the law extends 
to unemployment due to causes not inherent in the business or 
within the control of the employer. For compensation for accident 
and disease has been limited expressly or by judicial construction® 
to risks of the employment. ‘ 

Another recent extension of compensation laws is of an 
entirely different sort. The earlier laws gave compensation to 
the disabled employee, or, in case of death, to his dependants. 
Where death befell an employee without dependants, the employer 
escaped liability. Thus, on the one hand, persons without depen- 
dants enjoyed an unmerited preference in getting and retaining 
work ; while, on the other, one of the purposes of compensation 


legislation, namely, pressing the employer to use the greatest 
care for the safety and health of employees, failed in this situation. 
Ifence provision has been made by some States fora fixed assessment 
in these cases, payable to the State, to be used as extra benefits 
to other disabled workmen or their dependants. And this, under 
attack for unconstitutionality, has been upheld‘. 


(e) Restrictions on Termination of Employment 


Besides the statutes concerning compensation for accident and 
industrial disease, and those regulating the time of payment of 
wages, there has been considerable legislation respecting the 





1 E.g. the law involved in Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer (see note 7 on 
preceding page). 

* Note, 2 Wisconsin Law Review 309 (1925). 

° In Hoenig v. Industrial Commission, 159 Wis. 646, 648 (1915), the court did 
this almost unconsciously. The constitutional essential (it seems) of ‘“ inherent 
hazard in the occupation ” has, however, been extended almost to the vanishing 
point. Ward and Gow v. Krinsky, 259 U.S. 503 (1922) ; Cudahy Packing Co. v. 
Perramore, 263 U.S. 418 (1923). 

* Sheehan Construction Co. v. Shuler, 265 U.S. 371 (1924). 
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termination of employment, which has roused contest on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, an outcome of the Civil War, 
declares that “ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime,... shall exist within the United 
States. ...” This provision has been construed to prohibit criminal 
liability for breach!, as well as specific enforcement?, of employment 
contracts, but not of course to prevent liability in damages for 
such breach, nor liability of a third person for inducing such 
breach*. Neither does it (nor any other clause of the Constitution) 
affect certain forms of involuntary labour against which it was 
not aimed, “such as the service of a sailor‘, or the obligations of 
a child to its parents, or of an apprentice to his master ”®, military 
service*, road work’, or jury duty. And the law can punish workmen 
who abandon their post to the endangering of human life at least*. 

Several statutes of southern States have been held to violate 
the Fifteenth Amendment — statutes passed for the benefit of 
the employer*. Some have been overthrown as contrary to local 
constitutional prohibitions of imprisonment for debt?®. 

Much more important to those interested in improving con- 


ditions of labour by means of legislation are the statutes—though 





* United States v. Reynolds, 235 U.S. 133 (1914). 

® Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. 310 (1894). 

® But cf. Shaw v. Fishor, 113 S.C. 287 (1920), where the court held that both the 
‘Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments would be violated if a third person wero 
held civilly liable for hiring one who had broken his contract of service with another, 
if he hired him to work during the term of that contract. 

* Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U.S. 275. 

* Clyatt v. United States, 197 U.S. 207, 215 (1905). 

* Selective Draft Law. Cases, 245 U.S. 366, 390 (1918). 

* In re Dasslor, 35 Kan. 678 (1886); Butler v. Parry, 240 U.S. 328 (1916). 

* « Will it be claimed that [railroad employees] could quit their employment 
when the train is part way on its route and abandon it at some point where the 
lives of passengers would be imperilled, and the safety of the property jeopardised ?”’ 
Toledo R. Co. # Pennsylvania Co., 54 Fed. 746, 753 (1893). 

* These statutes. provide criminal sanctions for violating contracts of service 
where advances have been made by the employer, on the ground that a breach cf 
contract in such a situation is in the nature of fraud. Actual fraud practised in 
this way is undoubtedly punishable, but the courts declare that the Fifteenth 
Amendment does not allow the criminal punishment of the breach of a servico 
contract under the name of fraud. The leading cases are Bailey v. Alabams, 
219 U.S. 219 (1911), and United States v. Reynolds, 235 U.S. 133 (1914). 
Recent State decisions are: State v. Armstead, 103 Miss. 790 (1913) ; Thomas v. 
State, 13 Ala. App. 431 (1915), sustaining a statute ; State v. Oliva, 144 La. 51 
(1918). 

‘* For example, State v. Williams, 150 N.C. 802 (1909). 
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few in number and ineffective — which prohibit collective quitting 
of work, whether it be in breach of contract cr not. Anti-strike 
legislation to assure continuity of operation of industry is almost 
necessarily tied up with some scheme of settlement of industrial 
conflict by a state agency. Discussion of these anti-strike laws 
will therefore be taken up under that heading. 

Analogous to the earlier-mentioned statutes that forbid engage- 
ment in quasi-public enterprises without consent of the state, there 
are valid statutory prohibitions of their abandonment’. These 
statutes? protect the interest of the consumer of the quasi-public 
service, and incidentally of the worker, in its continued operation. 

A type of statute enacted by many States prohibits employers 
from discriminating, by discharge or otherwise, against members 
of unions. Almost all statutes forbidding employers to discharge 
workmen on account of their membership in unions or to prevent 
or attempt to prevent them from forming or joining them have 
met defeat in the State courts* ; the Supreme Court, too, though 
not unanimous, has twice confirmed‘ the thesis that such legislation 
interfered unwarrantedly with liberty and property. “ What 
possible relation has [such a statute] to the public health, safety, 
morals or general welfare? ” asks the court in Coppage v. Kansas°. 
“ No attempts . . . could reasonably be made to sustain the purpose 
to strengthen these voluntary [labour] organisations,... as a 
legitimate exercise of the police power.” That power may not 
be exercised to temper inequalities in economic strength*. 

Another type of statute relating to the termination of 
employment, which is distinctly a law passed in the interest 
of the worker, is that requiring an employer to give his departing 









1 Note, 32 Harvard Law Review 716 (1919). Fort Smith Light and Traction 
Co. v. Bourland, 267 U.S. 330 (1925). See also below, p. 793, note 4. 

* Their operation is constitutionally restricted in the interest of the investor : 
“A carrier cannot be compelled to carry on even a branch of business at a loss, 
much less the whole business.’ Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. R.R. Com., 251 U.S. 
396, 399 (1920). 

* Labour Laws that have been Declared Unconstitutional, supra, p. 79. 

* Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161 (1908) ; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 
1 (1915). Even if the law applies only to businesses “ affected with a public 
interest ’’, as in the Adair case, it is unconstitutional. 


5 236 U.S. 1, 16 (1915). 
* This seems to the present writer a fair statement of the attitude of the Court 
in discussing the Fourteenth Amendment in this case, though legislation has been 
upheld for this very reason. See especially Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 
U.S. 13, 21 (1901), and the workmen’s compensation cases, especially Arizona 
Copper Co. v. Hammer, 250 U.S. 400, 403 (1919). 
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employee a “ service letter ”, that is, an accurate statement of his 
record as an employee and the reason for his departure. The 
giving of such a letter being customary in certain employments, 
its occasional refusal was a serious obstacle to obtaining new 
employment. Several of these laws were killed by State courts. 
But two survived to reach the United States Supreme Court, which, 
in five to three decisions, adjudged them valid!. 

Other statutes which are often fellows of these prohibit “ black- 
listing ”, that is, concerted refusal of employers to employ particular 
workmen. But these again are more closely related to the general 
tepie of industrial struggle to which we now turn. 


(f) Regulation of Industrial Struggle and its Settlement 
(1) The Situation Apart from Statute. 


The bounds of lawful use of economic pressure by labour to 
accomplish economic purpose are, apart from statute, far from 
distinct. It is impossible to extricate the common law from the 
statute law in England, and hard to find the early common law 


relating to industrial struggles in the United States*. A brief 
statement of the now prevailing common-law principles is, however. 
needed as a background for the statutes. 

Labour combinations are lawful. It is only particular conduct 
that is sometimes unlawful. Strikes are lawful, unless in breach 
of contract’,-against an employer with whom his (former) employees 





1 Prudential Insurance Co. v. Cheek, 259 U.S. 530 (1922) ; Chicago R. Co. vw. 
Perry, 259 U.S. 548 (1922). These cases rehearse the previous adjudications in the 
courts of the several States. The dissenting judges did not render any opinion. 


? The most recent investigation, largely of unreported cases, seems to show 
that the substance of the common law relating to employment controversies has 
changed little in the hundred years in which there have been any legal contests on 
the subject. ‘* The decisions of the courts to-day upon what conduct in the further- 
ance of the objects of labour unions is lawful, are not one whit more liberal than the 
doctrines announced in the earliest cases; and the statutes enacted have been 
practically without effect. As regards substantive rights, the law of labour com- 
binations in the United States has remained unchanged, except as to details, 
throughout its entire history.”’’ Edwin E. Wirre: ‘* Early American Labour 
Cases ”’, in 35 Yale Law Journal 825, 837 (1926). 

* The common law as to breach of contract is clear : the employee who breaks 
his contract is liable for damages but not subject to specific compulsion to perform. 
‘* The courts have invariably upheld the right of individuals to form labour orga- 
nisations and have denied the power to enjoin the members. . . from withdrawing 
peaceably from any service, whether singly or in a body, even where such withdrawal 
involves a breach of contract.’’ Hopkins v. Oxley Co., 83 Fed. 912, 917 (1897). 
But as to inducing breach of contract the common law is far from clear. For many 
centurics it has been a tort to induce a servant to leave his master, whether bound by 
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are presently engaged in an employment controversy. A strike 
against another employer as a means to influence the first is 
generally held illegal and termed a sympathetic or secondary 
strike. Likewise the purpose of a strike must be closely connected 
with an employment controversy or the strike will be illegal. But 
courts differ widely in applying this principle’. 

In carrying strikes on, employees may enlist, by persuasion 
only, others in their cause, so long as no economic pressure is used 
against any person other than the adversary employer®. Statoments 
of facts and opinions, and appeals for co-operation, whether written 
or spoken, and picketing of the employer's place of business, for 
observation and persuasion of employees, actual or prospective, 
are therefore permitted in most States, provided the statements 
are not false or defamatory and the picketing is accompanied by 
n9 threats of violence or economic pressure. But in applying this 
proviso the courts vary greatly, some holding all picketing neces- 
sarily intimidating? ; some limiting strictly the number of pickets‘ ; 
some allowing mass picketing if peaceful. 

The “ buyers’ strike ” may be as effective a weapon as the pro- 
ducers’ strike. The term “ boycott” is here applied solely to this 
non-intercourse by customers, though it is often used in a wider 


sense. The samo rules apply to the boycott as to the strike, which 
it frequently companions. As striking labourers may persuade 
other labourers to join them in refusing to work, so they may 
persuade consumers not to patronise their adversary (and other 





contract or not. During the last century, however, this principle has been displaced, 
at least in most States, by the new and broader principle that malicious interference 
with any advantageous relation is actionable, and, more particularly, that inducing 
the breach of a contract is wrongful unless justified. What constitutes malice 
or justification is uncertain, but the weight of authority allows the inducing of the 
breach of the employment relation when and only when it does not involve the 
breach of contract. Cf. F. B. Sayre: “ Inducing Breach of Contract’, in 36 
Harvard Law Review 666 (1923) : and note, 23 Michigan Law Review 518 (1925). 
The Clayton Act does not alter the common-law rule: Portland Terminal Co. v. 
Foss, 283 Fed. 204, 211 (1922). 

1 Thus strikes for a closed union shop are held illegal in a few States, while 
strikes to influence political action are probably illegal everywhere. 

? Economic pressure against third persons is lawful in some States, notably 
California (which, on the other hand, prohibits picketing). In controversies other 
than “ bargaining struggles ”’ courts incline to treat it as lawful. Note, 23 Colum- 
bia Law Review 578 (1923). Compare the recent English case of ‘‘ competitive 
struggle ’’, Sorrell v. Smith, [1925] A.C. 700. 

3 « There is and can be no such thing as peaceful picketing, any more than 
there can be chaste vulgarity or lawful lynching. ’’ Atchison R. v. Gee, 139 Fed. 
582 (1905). 

‘ « The purpose should be to prevent the inevitable intimidation of the presence 
of groups of pickets, but to allow missionaries.’’ American Steel Foundries rv. 
Tri-City Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921). 
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producers not to supply him with commodities). But in most 
States they may not use, or persuade others to use, the threat 
of nonpatronage against any person other than their adversary. 
To do this would be to conduct a secondary boycott. 

Dissuasion, by pickets or by notices, of customers from dealing 
with the employer is allowed almost or quite as freely as dissuasion 
of labourers from working for him. But neither may go beyond 
suasion ; and the courts have been ready to find implied threats of 
nonpatronage in appeals to the public to cease dealing with persons 
on labour’s “ unfair lists”, especially where such appeals have 
been sent to retail merchants who handle the product of the factory 
involved in a labour controversy. 

If the above rules are transgressed, there are three forms of 
sanction, one or all of which may be invoked. The offender may be 
punished for the commission of a crime. (Not every trangression is 
criminal, however.) Or he may be required to pay damages to the 
injured employer (or other plaintiff). Or at the latter’s suit he 
may be subjected to the injunction, chiefly preventive, of courts 
of equity. The criminal remedy of punishment has fallen increas- 
ingly into disuse except in case of flagrant breaches of the peace. 
The legal remedy of damages is frequently futile because of the 
defendant’s insolvency. The equitable remedy of injunction (with 
which an award of damages may be combined) is to-day most 
popular with employers aggrieved by the activities of labour’. 

Labour rarely resorts to the courts for redress of its grievances. 
And this is natural, for the objectives of labour are usually extra- 
legal or at least extra-judicial. The courts preserve the status ; 
they are organs of stability. Labour is working for change, for a 
Jarger influence in the processes of production. Labour can obtain 
its ends by economic or political strength. In the one case it effects 
a change by consent of the employer (sometimes coerced by public 
opinion and by the other legally permitted forms of pressures) ; 
in the other by fiat of the legislature. The change, once effected 
by either method, is not likely to provoke serious litigation, for 
the problems of application that arise are usually solved by rulings 
of executive rather than public judicial organs. But the courts 
are constantly called upon by the employers to impede the making 





* «In America the injunction did not secure recognition as a possible remedy 
till 1888," J. Brandeis dissenting in Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312, 366 (1921). 
Cf. also E. E. Witte: “‘ Early American Labour Cases ”’, in 35 Yale Law Journal 
$25, 832 (1926). On the practical working of the injunction, see the latter’s article, 
** Value of Injunctions in Labour Disputes ”’, in 32 Journal of Political Economy 
335 (1924). 
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of the change. They are called on now to limit the tactics of labour 
in the economic contest, and again to throw out legislation that 
modifies the established order as being unconstitutional. 


(2) Statutory Regulation of Industrial Conflict. 


By a peculiar irony most American legislation concerning 
industrial conflicts has proved insignificant? because the courts 
have either construed it as declaratory of the common law or 
condemned it as violative of due process of law. 

Judicial decisions concerning section 20 of the Clayton Act*® 
and like State statutes give striking illustrations of both methods 
of “ emasculation ”*. The Congress enacts the Clayton Act. To 
labour it seems to contain “an industrial Magna Charta’*. To 
the Supreme Court “it is merely declaratory of what was the 
best practice always "*. Arizona enacts a law textually the same, 
to which, however, a construction permitting libellous and noisy 
picketing is given by its authoritative interpreter*. To the United 
States Supreme Court it is unconstitutional, for “a law which 





' In this respect British labour legislation of the last half-century presents a 
striking contrast. 

* Act of Congress of 15 October 1914, c. 323, 38 Stat. 730. Section 6 declares : 
“The labour of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce” 
end “labour. agricultural and horticultural organisations "’ are not “ illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws ”’. 
Section 20 prohibits the use of the injunction by federal courts in labour cases 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, and prohibits injunctions 
against peaceful picketing and persuasion. See also below, p. 792, note 3. 

* Emasculation of statutes by the courts or usurpation by these of legislative 
power is too easily the cry of those who forget that the legislature is responsible 
for using equivocal phrases and sometimes for recklessly ignoring the Constitution, 

* Samuel Gompers : “‘ The Charter of Industrial Freedom ”’, in 21 Federattonias; 
057, 971. 

®° C.J. Taft, in American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Trades Council, 257 U.S. 
184, 203 (1921), as to what is “‘ peacefully persuading '’. A narrow construction 
of “ a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment ”’ is found in Heit- 
kemper v. Central Labour Council, 99 Ore. 1 (1922), and in A. J. Monday v. Auto- 
mobile Workers, 171 Wis. 532 (1920). There are intimations in Loewe v. Lawlor, 
208 U.S. 274 (1908), 235 U.S. 522 (1915), that a buyers’ strike is within the prohibi- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act ; though the conclusion of J. Pitney, in Duplex 
Co. v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443, 467 (1921), that “‘ a restraint produced by peaceable 
persuasion is as much within the prohibition as one accomplished by force ”’ is 
to be considered in the light of the fact that persuasion in Loewe v. Lawlor was used 
to induce buyers not to patronise retail dealers whe handled Loewe’s products, that 
is, to induce a secondary boycott. If the Sherman Act did illegalise the primary 
boycott, certainly the Clayton Act restored it. But equally clearly it did not 
authorise the secondary boycott, even to the limited extent of allowing a boycott 
or strike against products. Duplex Co. v. Deering, eupra, especially the dissenting 
opinion. 

* The Arizona Supreme Court in Truax v. Corrigan, 20 Ariz. 7 (1918). 
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operates to make lawful such a wrong as is described in plaintiff's 
complaint deprives the owner of the business and the premises of 
his property without due process, and cannot be held valid under 
the Fourteenth Amendment ”!. 

A perusal of the Congressional debate on the Clayton Bill shows 
that the expectations“f labour were undue. Similar laws had or 
have since been passed in a dozen States and have been interpreted 
like the Clayton Act?. Indeed the construction put upon the Arizona 
Act is out of line’. 

Truax v. Corrigan‘, overthrowing the Arizona Act as 
interpreted, was a five to four decision ; but the dissenting opinions 
are directed almost wholly against the holding of the majority 
that it is unconstitutional for a State to deprive an employer 
merely of preventive relief from the continuance of such conduct. 
The Arizona Supreme Court had not made clear in its opinion 
whether the statute, in prohibiting the issuance of injunctions 
against such conduct, legalised the conduct or merely took from 
the plaintiff one of the remedies therebefore existing. The United 
States Supreme Court discussed both alternatives. The dissenting 
opinions, however, touch lightly on the possibility that the statute 
alters rights and insist that the mere abolition of this particular 
remedy is not a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment*. 

Even if it be agreed that the Arizona statute altered only the 
remedy, there remains another question on which the judges 


1 Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312, 328 11921). The further question in this 
case of whether, if the Arizona statute prohibited only the equitable remedy of 
injunction, it was constitutional, wil] be taken up later. 

® Where picketing was previously illeg..J, it is of course thereby legalised. See, 
for instance, Heitkemper v. Central Labour Council, 99 Ore. 1 (1920). 

° The only difference between the several Acts lies in the concluding sentence 
of the provision relating to the use of te injunction. The Clayton Act, section 20, 
paragraph 2, concludes: ‘‘ Nor shall any of the Acts specified in this paragraph 
be considered or held to be violativns of any law of the United States.”” The 
Arizona statute omits this clause. In the statutes of several «ther States it reads : 
“« Nor shall any of the acts specified ... be. . . violations of any laws of this State.”’ 

* 257 U.S. 312 (1921). 

* The dissenting opinion of Holmes (p. 342), in which Brandeis concurred 
(p. 376), goes farther in very veneral language. That of Pitney (p. 344), in which 
Holmes (p. 344), Brandeis (p. 376), and Clarke (p. 344° concur, discusses only (p. 347) 
‘* whether the law might b= altered to the extent of depriving a party . . . of relief 
by injunction”. That of Brandeis (p. 354), in which Holmes concurred (p. 344), 
after a masterly historic ] exposition of the liw relating to labour controversies, 





declares (p. 372): “* A state . . . surely does not lack the power to select for its 
citizens that one of conflicting views on boycott by peaceful picketing which 
its legislature and hizhest court consider will best... secure the public welfare. . . . 


But even if this Court should hold that an employer has a constitutional right to 
be free from interference by such » boycott or that the picketing practised was not 
in fact peaceful, t does not follow that Arizona would lack the power to refuse to 
protect that rizht by injunction. ” 
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disputed, namely, just what the plaintiffs alleged to be the defen- 
dant’s means of carrying on the strike’. The most objectionable 
conduct that the Arizona court mentions was the patrolling of 
pickets “ in front of appellants’ [restaurant], carrying banners and 
passing handbills and loud talking [sic], thereby informing .. . 
the public of ... said strike, with the purpose of inducing, by 
recommending, advising, and persuading... plaintiffs’ customers 
and patrons and all other persons to... refrain from patronising 
or trading with plaintiffs ”?. While the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, writing the opinion of that Court, says* 
that the complaint set out that the method of inducing “ included 
picketing, displaying banners.... and the circulation of handbills 
containing abusive and libellous charges against plaintiffs, their 
employees, and their patrons, and intimations of injury to future 
patrons "*. No violence was claimed but the handbills annexed 
to the complaint, though containing no specific threats, were 
vitriolic. ' 

The Court nowhere holds that a denial merely of the equitable 
remedy in such a situation is a deprivation of property without due 
process. It grounds its objection to the statute on that clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which forbids a State to deny to any person 





1 In the enforcement of the Federal Constitution, the United States Supreme 
Court ‘“‘ must analyse the facts as averred and draw its own inferences as to their 
ultimate effect, and is not bound by the conclusion of the State supreme court "’. 
Truax v. Corrigan, supra, p. 325. 

* Truax v. Corrigan, 20 Ariz, 7, 8 (1918). And in another statement about the 
same strike the court says defendants “ loudly advised ” against patronising 
plaintiffs. Truax v. Bisbee Local, 19 Ariz. 379, 382 (1918). In this earlier case the 
court refused an injunction though defamatory remarks might have been made 
(p. 393), holding the legal remedy adequate in view of the constitutional provision 
guaranteeing freedom of speech. 

* Loc. cit., p. 321. 

* Later he summarises the complaint as averring that the public was influenced 
not to patronise (p. 325) “‘ by having agents at ornear the entrance of the restaurant... 
continuously announce in a loud voice . . . that the restaurant was unfair to union 
labour, by characterising the employees . . . as scab Mexican labour, and using 
opprobious epithets concerning them in handbills . . .”’ ; by making specific and 
general libellous charges against Truax; ‘“‘ by seeking to disparage plaintiff's 
restaurant, charging that the prices were higher and the food worse than in any 
other restaurant, and that assaults and slugging were a regular part of the bill of 
fare’. This, says Justice Taft (p. 327), ‘‘ was not lawful persuasion or inducing. 
It was not a mere appeal to the sympathetic aid of would-be customers by a simple 
statement of the fact of the strike and a request to withhold patronage. It was 
compelling every customer to run the gauntlet of most uncomfortable publicity, 
aggressive and annoying importunity, libellous attacks, and fear of injurious con- 
sequences, illegally inflicted, to his reputation and standing in the community... . 
Violence could not have been more effective.”” Justice Pitney, dissenting, likewise 


says (p. 346): “* It can hardly be said that defendants kept within the bounds of 
a‘ peaceful ’ picket or boycott. They appear to have gone beyond mere attempts 
to persuade . . . and to have resorted to abusive and threatening language toward 


, 


the patrons.”” Justices Holmes and Brandeis, dissenting, do not restate the facts, 
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“ the equal protection of the laws ”. The majority maintains that 
a statute denying to employers a remedy against ex-employees, 
and vice versa, which they have against the rest of the world and 
to which they would be subject at any other person’s suit, is an 
arbitrary classification in violation of the equal-protection clause ; 
and dismisses the analogy of workmen’s compensation statutes 
with the remark! that it is “ a far cry from classification on the 
basis of the relation of employer and employee in respect of injuries 
received in course of employment to classification based on the 
relation of an employer, not to an employee, but to one who has 
ceased to be so, in respect to torts thereafter committed. ” 

Justice Holmes, dissenting, contents himself with saying*® : 
“Tthink . . . the selection of the class of employers and employees 
for special treatment, dealing with both sides alike, is beyond 
criticism.” Justice Pitney, dissenting, opines* that there is no 
discrimination in fact because picketing is used only in labour 
disputes ; but if it were used otherwise, still the classification of 
controversies between employers and employees is entirely reason- 
able. Justice Brandeis, dissenting, implies that the equitable 
remedy is so much a matter of grace that it may be denied whenever 
the State pleases without infringing the Constitution’ : “ States 
are free since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, as they 
were before, either to expand or to contract their equity jurisdic- 
tion. ” 

To sum up, the majority holds that a statute legalising defama- 
tion and boisterous picketing is a deprivation of property without 
due process. Two dissenting judges tacitly concur ; two dissent 
at least by implication. The majority further holds that a statute 
denying injunctive relief from such conduct in labour disputes is 
a denial of equal protection. The four minority judges maintain 
that so construed tho statute is a denial neither of due process 
nor of equal protection. 

Since no equal-protection clause limits the power of Congress, 
if federal legislation were passed cutting off equitable relief as it 
was cut off by the Arizona statute invalidated in the Truax case, 
that case would not be a precedent for holding such legislation 
unconstitutional. 





1 Loc. ctt., p. 338. 
* Ibid., p. 343. 
* Ibid., p. 352. 
* Ibid., p. 376. 
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Though the state may not legalise such conduct as Truax v. 
Corrigan involved, both statutes prohibiting picketing and those 
permitting it to be carried on peacefully are valid. So as to boycotts 
and blacklisting, so far as statutes have been enacted!. The same 
variety between States that exists at common law may be embodied 
in statutes*. 


(3) Compulsory Arbitration 


A few States have gone farther and prohibited strikes* them- 
selves, at the same time providing official machinery for the settle- 
ment of labour controversies. This sort of legislation has long been 
in operation in Australia and is being tried elsewhere*. We gain 
an inkling of the constitutionality of such legislation in the United 
States chiefly from cases testing the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations Act of 1920. 

A mere prohibition of quitting without the creation of a means 
of adjusting difficulties would be futile as well as tyrannic, except 
in a few particularly circumstanced employments, such as appren- 
ticeship of minors, seafaring, soldiering, and perhaps policing. 
in which the worker traditionally surrenders his liberty far more 
than in other occupations. These apart, we should distinguish 
occupations according to their social necessity when discussing 
statutory attempts to secure continuity of operation. We should 


' The validity of none of these statutes has been questioned in the United 
States Supreme Court. 

2 Justice Holmes, apparently deeming the picketing in Truax v. Corrigan peace 
ful, expressed this principle in his trenchant dissent (p. 343): ‘* I cannot under- 
stand the notion that it would be unconstitutional to authorise boycotts and the 
like in aid of the employees’ and the employers’ interest by statute when the same 
result has been reached constitutionaliy without statute by courts with whom ] 
agree.” 

3 A State statute to compel persons to do some sort of work was held constitu- 
tional in State v. McClure, 30 Del. 265 (1919), as a war measure. Whether such a 
statute would be lawful at other times is doubtful, especially in view of Ex parte 
Hudgins, 86 W.Va. 526 (1920), where a similar statute, though a war measure, 
was held unconstitutional. 

But an anti-strike statute involves different considerations. Instead of recuirirg 
the use of an economic resource, it prohibits the use of an economic weapon (the 
threat of continued withdrawal of that resource from a particular employer) for 
the purpose of coercing the employer to conform to the striker’s wishes. This 
purpose is the distinctive characteristic of the strike rather than the number of 
employees quitting in concert. Cf., for example, American Steel Foundries v. 
Tri-City Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921). But many courts stress the combina- 
tion. Cf. also Hall v. Johnson, 87 Ore. 21, 29-31 (1917), holding an ordinance pro- 
hibiting strikes unconstitutional, or at least contrary to State policy. 

* The radical reforms embodied in recent Italian legislation include the prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts and the establishment of public industrial courts. 
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also distinguish employment under a contract, fixing a term of 
employment or requiring advance notice of quitting, from employ- 
ment at will. 

The common law recognises that breach of contract or induce- 
ment of such breach is actionable’. Statutes in support of this rule 
are presumably constitutional, except as limited by the Thirteenth 
Amendment, whether they refer to individual or to collective 
cessations of work. 

But if the employee is free to leave when he will or if he breaks 
no contract in quitting, it is uncertain whether he can ever be held 
liable at common law. Certainly strikes for certain purposes are 
illegal ; and unless there is some wrongful quality in mere com- 
bination (as distinguished from individual action), which, be it 
granted, some courts hold*, it must be that the individual who 
quits for such a purpose commits a wrong. But there is a dearth 
of cases on the point and many dicta to the effect that he may 
leave for any reason or no reason. There can be no doubt, however, 
that his liberty is not absolute where some weighty public interest, 
such as the conservation of human life, demands that he continue 
at his work. 

A certain public interest, at least an interest of all consumers, 
demands that industries should operate continuously. This interest 
is strongest in those enterprises which are monopolies, and supply 
a product or service which is essential to civilised life and the 
need for which is fixed in time and place. If the lack of a commodity 
or service here and now is disastrous, and there is no substitute 
available, it seems to be within the duty, and hence within the 
power, of the state to see that its production is not interrupted. 

Some services essential here and now are supplied by the state ; 
others by private enterprise. Whether a strike in any of these, 
whether public or only quasi-public enterprises, is illegal at common 
law, may be in doubt* ; but it seems highly probable that, in default 





1 See above, p. 788, note 3. 

* The law of conspiracy is elusive. Cf. Willett v. Herrick, 242 Mass. 471, 479 
(1922), and Sorrel v. Smith, [1925] A.C. 700. 

® Some unreported cases where strikes of railroad workers were prohibited on 
this ground are mentioned by E. E. Witte: “* Early American Labour Cases ”’, in 
35 Yale Law Journal 825, 834 (1926). The Supreme Court has announced the 
important dictum that ‘‘ whatever would be the right of an employee engaged in 
a private business to demand such wages as he desires, to leave the employment 
if he does not get them, and by concert of action to agree with others to leave on 
the same conditions, such rights are necessarily subject to limitation [by legislation] 
when employment is accepted in a business charged with a public interest. ” 
Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, 352 (1917). Cf. alsoG. J. Thompson: “ Labour and 
the Law in the Public Utility Field "’, in 21 Michigan Law Review 1 (1922), which, 
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of special statute — and few exist! — the court would not hold 
such a strike in itself illegal. “ The Clayton Act was passed in 1914. 
Congress acted with a full knowledge of the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting from strikes, particularly in the case of coal 
mining and transportation. Notwithstanding these natural and 
inevitable injuries, the right of labouring men to strike has been 
fully maintained in statutes*. ” 

How far, then, may the legislature go in prohibiting strikes in 
essential industries without passing constitutional limits ? In an 
admirable article in the Harvard Law Review*, Sidney P. Simpson 
expresses what seem to be sound conclusions after an examination 
of relevant legal material available when he wrote two years ago. 
Quotation is here made from his summary and from the opinions 
in the few pertinent Supreme Court cases. Mr. Simpson’s con- 
clusions are : 

Compulsory investigation not involving the prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts pending award does not interfere with property rights or 
with Jiberty of contract, and hence is always due process of law. Compul- 
sory investigation involving the prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
pending e ward‘ does interfere with liberty of contract, but is justified 
under the police power as applied to public utility industries, to essential 
industries where the units of operation are large’, and to essential 
industries where there is a nation-wide labour organisation®. It is 


probably due process of law in all cases when applied to essential indus- 
tries. Compulsory arbitration’ is due process of law when applied to 





however, must be read with remembrance of the subsequent Kansas Industrial 
Court Act decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

So far as the present writer can discover, there are no cases nor statutes concern- 
ing strikes of persons in government service. 

During the late war one inferior court prohibited a strike merely because the 
employer was engaged in producing military supplies. Rosenwasser Bros. vw. 
Pepper, 104 N.Y. Misc. 457 (1918). The case is condemned ina note in 32 Harvard 
Law Review, 837 (1919). 

1 Some statutes, however, prohibit railroad employees from quitting before 
arriving at destination. Commons and ANDREWS : Principles oj Labour Legislation 
(ed. of 1920), 45. Cf. above. p. 786, note 8. 

? Great Northern R. Co. v. Brosseau, 286 Fed. 414, 419 (1923). 

* “ Constitutional Limitations on Compulsory Industrial Arbitration ’, in 38 
Harvard Law Review 753, 791 (1925). 

* As in the Canadian and Colorado legislation, the constitutionality of the 
latter is sustained in People v. United Mine Workers, 70 Colo. 269 (1921). 

5 These are businesses affected with a public interest or public utilities, at least 
if the legislature so declares. 

* Mr. Simpson names this type because the police power may be exercised to 
prevent restraint of trade, as under the Sherman and Clayton Acts. Thee are a 
few cases holding agreements between unions and employers’ associations void at 
common law or under statute. But none holding that nation-wide unions are 
subject to any disabilities. Note, 35 Harvard Law Review 459 (1922). Nor has 
there been any legislative attempt to regulate any industries because they harbour 
such unions. 

? As by the Kansas law, which was sustained by the State courts, but over- 
thrown in part by the Supreme Court. 
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public utility industries or to essential industries which are organised 
in large units of production, or which have national labour organisation, 
so that the result of a labour dispute is likely to be a naticaal stoppage 
of operation which will be disastrous to the public. It is not due process 
as applied to ordinary competitive industry where the units are small, 
where there is no national labour organisation, and where an interrup- 
tion of cperation through labour disputes will not have serious con- 
sequences to the public. 


Mr. Simpson also concludes that in no legislation forbidding 
strikes is there any infringement of the Thirteenth Amendment ; 
because it is not involuntary servitude to forbid the individual 
workman, who is left free to quit, to leave temporarily in concert 
with his fellows when he does it to secure concessions from his 
employer". 

In Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations?, the first 
case involving the Kansas legislation? that was decided on its 
merits by a federal Court, Chief_Justice Taft declared : 

To say that a business is clothed with a public interest, is not to 
determir.e what regulation may be permissible in view of the private 
rights of the owner. The extent to which an inn or a cab system may be 
regulated may differ widely from that allowable as to a railroad or 
other common carrier. . . . The regulation of prices to avoid monopoly 
is one thing. The regulation of wages is another. A business may be 
of such character that only the first is permissible, while another may 
involve such a possible danger of monopoly on the one hand, and such 
disaster from stoppage on the other, that both come within the public 
eoncern and power of regulation. 


Though the regulation of the amount of charges to consymers 
of public utility services is an old thing, the regulation of wages 








1 Mr. Simpson also summarises his views as to the authority of the United 
States, as against that of the several States, to prevent strikes, in these words : 
“The federal government may enact compulsory investigation or arbitration 
statutes applying to inter-State railroads or to industries where labour disturb- 
ances are apt to result in serious and direct interference with inter-State commerce. 
This will be the case with basic industries which operate in very large units or which 
have national labour organisation. In all other cases the power toe pass compulsory 
investigation or compulsory arbitration statutes, provided it exists at all, inheres 
in the States. ’* Compare the discussion of the applicability of the federal anti- 
trust laws to a coal-mining strike in United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co., 
259 U.S. 344, 403-413 (1922), and 268 U.S. 295, 305-310 (1925). 

* 262 U.S. 522, 539 (1923). 

* The Kansas Act declares “‘ to be affected with a public interest ” the operation 
of industries for the manufacture, preparation, and transportation of food, clothing, 
and fuel, as well as public utilities, and prohibits all interference with continuous 
and efficient operation of such industries and utilities, while leaving workers free 
to quit individually ; creates what is called a Court of Industrial Relations to settle 
controversies arising between employers and workers and to order changes in the 
working conditions ; and provides severe penalties for violation of the Act or the 
orders of the Court. 

The Wolff case arose out of an order of the Court fixing wages, hours, and so 
forth, of workars ia a m)at-packing factory. 
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of employees is new. The Adamsen Act of 1916', passed to avert a 
general railroad strike, did not forbid strikes, it will be remembered, 
but required the railroads temporarily to pay the wages demanded 
by the workers. But in upholding its validity in Wilson v. New’: 
the Supreme Court, whose language has already been quoted’, 
spoke of the possibility of requiring continuity of operation by 
the employees as well as by the employers. Strike-prohibition 
and wage-fixation are expressly combined in the Kansas legislation. 
‘* Without this joint compulsion the whole theory and purpose of 
the Act would fail‘. ” 

And with this joint compulsion they failed in the Wolff case. 
“The chief and conclusive distinction® between Wilson v. New 
and the case now before us ”, said the Supreme Court®, is that 
“a common carrier which accepts a railroad franchise is not free 
to withdraw the use of that which it has granted to the public. 

Not so the owner of a business which by mere changed conditions 
becomes clothed with a public interest.” Whatever is true of the 
employer is true also of his labour force’. “ The minutely detailed 


* Act of Congress of 3-5 Sept. 1916, c. 436, 39 Stat. 721. 

* 243 U.S. 332 (1917). 

* See above, p. 78, and p. 796, note 3. 

* Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, supra, p. 541. 

5’ The Court had already distinguished the Kansas Act from the Adamson Act, 
because its application was not limited to temporary emergencies. 

* Loc. cit., p. 543. 

’ The meat-packing business, in which the plaintiff was engaged, is, if not a 
purely private business, at most a business which, says the Court (p. 535), though 
not public at its inception, “* may be fairly said to have risen to be such and have 
become subject in consequence to some government regulation’. In such cases 
public regulation cannot (p. 541) “ secure continuity of business against the owner. 
Weems Steamboat Co. v. People’s Steamboat Co., 214 U.S. 345. If that be so with 
the owner and employer, a fortiori it must be so with the employee. It involves a 
more drastic exercise of control to impose limitations of continuity growing out of 
the public character of the business upon the employee than upon the employer ; 
and without saying that such limitations upon both may not be sometimes justified, 
it must be where the obligation to the public of continuous service is direct, clear, 
and mandatory and arises as a contractual condition, express or implied, of entering 
the business either as owner or worker. It can only arise when investment by the 
owner and entering the employment by the worker create a conventional relation 
to the public somewhat equivalent to the appointment of officers and the enlistment 
of soldiers and sailors in military service. ”’ 

In the passage quoted, the Chief Justice, the writer ventures to assert, is in quest 
of a will-o’-the-wisp. For the basis of public regulation is not contract ; the 
obligation is imposed (or may be imposed by legislation) without any preconsent. 
Cf. Roscoe Pounp : The Spirit of the Common Law (1921), 27-31. Public regulation 
of certain businesses, e.g. the storage of grain, perhaps may not constitutionally 
£0 so far as to prohibit withdrawal from operation. But this has not been a reason 
for disallowing price-regulation so long as the business continues to operate. No 
more does it seem that any rule of law (such as the Fifteenth Amendment) which 
prevents the prohibition of quitting by employees should therefore be held to 
prohibit wage-fixing, so long as the employees wish to remain such. Granted the 
privilege of withdrawal from business by the employer, it should not make uncon- 
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government supervision, including that of their relations to their 
employees, to which the railroads of the country have been gradually 
subjected, . . . furnishes no precedent for regulation of the business 
of the plaintiff . . . whose classification as public is at the best 
doubtful. Wilson v. New went to the border line. ” 

The case actually decided only that! “ the Industrial Court 
Act in so far as it permits the fixing of wages in plaintiff’s packing 
house is in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment ”. 

A year later Justice Brandeis? refers to the Court’s declaration 
in the Wolff case “ that the system of compulsory arbitration as 
applied to packing plants violates the Federal Constitution ”, 
and continued : “ For the reasons there set forth it is unconsti- 
tutional, also, as applied to the coal mines of that State.” It may 
be that such regulation of coal mining, where competitive conditions 
did not prevail to the degree that they did in Kansas, would be 
sustained ; though the reasons stressed in the earlier case indicate 
no such limitation. 

The Wolff case came again before the Supreme Court*. The 
first decision had held wage-fixing unconstitutional. But the 
Industrial Court’s award had not solely settled wages. The Kansas 
Supreme Court gave effect to the rest of the award, fixing hours of 
labour and penalising overtime by a higher rate of pay. This part 
of the award, much resembling the statute sustained in Bunting 
v. Oregon‘, was now attacked as unconstitutional. After reiteration 
from the first Wolff decision, that the business was not one so 
charged with a public interest as to permit the state to require 
continuity of production by means of state settlement of disputes 
between employer and employee, the Court concluded® : 


The authority which the Act gives respecting the fixing of hours of 
labour is merely a feature of the system of compulsory arbitration 
and has no separate purpose. It was exerted by the State agency as 
a part of that system and the State court sustained its exerticn as such. 
As a part of the system it shares the invalidity of the whole. Whether 
it would be valid, had it been conferred independently of the system 
and made either general or applicable to all businesses of a particu!ar 
class, we need not consider, for that was not done. It follows that the 
State court should have declined to give effect to any part of the order 
of the State agency. 








stitutional the prohibition of lockouts ; granted the privilege of withdrawal from 
service by the employees, it should not make unconstitutional the prohibition of 
strikes ; for the lockout and the strike do not envisage a permanent discontinuance of 
operation by either party. 

1 Loc. cit., p. 544. 

* Dorchy v. Kansas, 264 U.S. 286, 289 (1924). 

% Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U.S. 552 (1925). 

* See above, p. 637. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 569. 
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Thus the Kansas experiment met legal destruction’ by three 
unanimous decisions of the United States Supreme Court. The 
destruction is not, however, total. For “ care was taken to point 
out that operating a railroad, keeping an inn, conducting an 
elevator and following a common calling are-not all in the same 
class ; and particularly to point out the distinctions between a 
quasi-public business conducted under a public grant imposing 
a correlative duty to operate [and] a business originally private 
which comes to be affected with a public interest through a change 
in pais*’”. ' 

No case involving a business of the former class was before 
the Court. In the case of a business operating under a mandatory 
franchise at least, the Fourteenth Amendement would be less 
restrictive of State regulation. 


IV. Future DEVELOPMENT 


The constitutional fence which hampers legislative innovation 
in the labour field is almost invariably the due-process clause, 
found in the Fifth and the Fourteenth Amendments. Those whose 
desires are hemmed in by it often wish to destroy the whole fence 
by denying to the courts the final power of constitutional inter- 
pretation. But this proposal has few supporters. 

A less radical change has, however, been made in a few State 
constitutions? which now authorise disregard of a statute only 
when the highest court is unanimous, or nearly unanimous, in 
holding that it conflicts with the constitution. 

This, however, obviates in no wise the federal due-process 
clauses. To do so would require an amendment to the federal 
Constitution. Such an amendment, the demand for which at 





1 The experiment was already practically dead, for political opinion in Kansas 
had turned strongly against it, and the Court had ceased to act. In 1925 the Court 
was combined with several other administrative boards into the Public Service 
Commission. Its power to settle industrial disputes, so far as it may be constitu- 
tional, is dormant. Obviously no effective use can be made of such a power without 
the support of public opinion, as it is beyond hope thit both the interestedparties 
will accept such imposed decisions unless they are strongly supported by the com- 
munity. 

* Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U.S. 552, 567, refer- 
ring to the first Wolff case. 

* Ohio Constitution, Article IV, section 2; North Dakota Constitution, sec- 
tion 89. Such an amendment is pending in Wisconsin and perhaps other States. 
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present is very weak, might take the form of the State amendments 
just mentioned, or might repeal or modify the due-process clauses 
only. 

The only other mode of changing the Constitution in practice 
is by the slow process of general and technical education resulting 
in the training of lawyers (and their selection as judges) who will 
be more inclined to give a “ liberal ” interpretation of these 
constitutional provisions. Such a change would gradually make 
the legislator’s office more responsible and the judge’s less the 
target of partisan criticism. The present temper of legal education 
gives some promise of such a development. 





' The possibility of the development of labour law through treaties and statutes 
passed in execution of treaties should also be considered. What constitutional 
provisions, if any, restrict the free exercise of such powers is highly speculative, 
for no treaty and no statute in execution of a treaty has ever yet been held uncon- 
stitutional. That the treaty-making power is unrestricted is the theory of George 
SUTHERALND (now Justice of the United States Supreme Court) in his Constitutional 
Power and World Affairs (1919). The contrary opinion is maintained by Henry 
St. George TucKER in his Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power (1915). A recent 
dictum confirmatory of the latter view occurs in Asakura v. Seattle, U.S. 332, 
341 (1924). 

But there is no doubt that a valid treaty may affect the area of legislative 
authority. This is nowhere more strikingly shown than in the decision, and the 
opinion of Justice Holmes, in Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920), involving 
the constitutionality of legislation passed in performance of a treaty for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds. Implications of this case in the field of labour legislation 
are suggested in a note in 22 Michigan Law Review 457 (1924). 

Adequate consideration of this possibility is, however, beyond the grasp of 
this article. 

















Annual Holidays for Workers and 
Collective Agreements 


In January 1925 the Review published an analysis of the various 
national laws relating to annual holidays with pay’. It was pointed 
out at the time that the article did not exhaust the subject, as collective 
agreements frequently play an important part, supplementing the 
law in spheres to which it does not apply and in matters with which 
it does not deal. The provisions of these agreements are examined 
in the following pages. It will be seen that while some countries have 
general Acts on holidays with pay, in others, in spite of the absence 
of legislation of this kind, the right of certain categories of workers 
to holidays is equally an accepted principle. In Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and Norway, for instance, holidays with pay are very generally 
provided for by collective agreements, and in the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Roumania, Denmark, and Switzerland the number of workers 
entitled to a paid holiday is also considerable. In Europe at present 
some nineteen million workers (approximately forty per cent. of the 
whole number) are entitled to an annual holiday with pay, either 
by law, or under collective agreements. In the countries where 
such holidays are not yet general, provisions on annual hol days 
are most frequently found in the collective agreements in the printing, 
food, and clothing industries. 


4 OR some years past, especially since the war, there has been 
a movement towards the adoption of the system of compulsory 
holidays with pay, either for all workers or at least for very large 
groups of wage earners. In various countries this movement has 
taken definite shape in legislative measures, but the state of this 
legislation does not fully represent the situation and the earlier 
article in the Review was far from exhausting the subject. Collec- 
tive agreements, in fact, apart from or alongside legislation, are 
in this sphere of capital importance. 
It is evidently in countries where the law is silent as to holidays 
that collective agreements are of the greatest importance ; they 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 60-82: “ Legis- 
lation on Annual Holidays for Workers ”’. 
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can then make up for the lack of legislative provisions and establish, 
in actual fact, the worker’s right to a holiday, fixing its length, 
laying down the conditions on which it is to be granted, etc. 

But even in countries such as Austria, Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Russian Soviet Union, where general 
regulations for paid holidays are prescribed by law, the study 
of collective agreements must not be neglected. Sometimes, in 
fact, they constitute a real interpretation of the law : they may, 
for instance, in accordance with certain provisions of the law, 
involve modifications of the general rule which are less favourable 
to the workers than the normal system ; or they may, on the 
contrary, guarantee the workers advantages which are superior 
to the minimum fixed by the law or contain further details as to 
the method of applying the law. In some cases they add nothing 
to the letter of the law — in Austria, for instance, certain agreements 
do not refer to paid holidays and others have only a mere reference 
to the statutory system; in Russia most agreements merely repro- 
duce the relevant provisions of the Labour Code ; in Finland the 
law states that all clauses in agreements which are contrary to 
its provisions are null and void. Even in such cases, however, 
agreements are a valuable source of information, and serve as a 
check on information of other kinds by providing evidence of the 
actual enforcement of the law. 

To complete the discussion it should be noted that custom 
sometimes steps in to supplement legislation or collective agree- 
ments in granting the workers paid holidays. The number of persons 
affected is rather difficult to determine, but it seems to be consider- 
able, as in the Netherlands 15,000 workers in the textile industry 
alone have an annual paid holiday merely by reason of established 
custom!, and the same is true for 30,000 workers in Switzerland?. 
This is evidently a factor to be taken into account in determining 
the number of workers who do in fact receive paid holidays ; and 
in the last analysis it is this number which is the essential element 
in the question. 

The subject-matter of this article is limited to an examination 
of the systems of holidays with pay set up by collective agreements 
which are at present in force in European industry. The data are 
derived from a study of some five hundred agreements, national, 





1 Communication of the Netherlands General Federation of Trade Unions. 
2 Cf. Ch. Scutirca : “* Les vacances ouvriers’’, in Revue syndicale suisse, 1926, 
No. 1. 
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regional, or district, all typical in their respective spheres, and 
some including both manual and non-manual workers under the 
same regulations. Some of these agreements have perhaps expired 
while the article was in course of preparation, but this means only 
a very small reduction in the value to be assigned to them, for the 
conditions on which holidays are granted vary much less rapidly 
than do wage rates, for example ; and even if some agreements have 
expired and have not been renewed in the same terms, this fact 
does not perceptibly reduce the accuracy of the general survey 
which is the purpose of this article. 


Score oF REGULATIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


While it was comparatively easy to define the scope of the few 
Acts on annual holidays for workers in force in Europe, it is much 
more difficult to survey the field of the regulations contained in 
collective agreements. National legislation, in fact, refers either 
to all workers in the country, or to certain specified categories of 
workers ; it is therefore easy to determine the number of workers 
covered as well as the territorial scope of the law. When regulation 
is effected by way of collective agreement, on the contrary, these 
may cover sometimes the whole of a certain industry in the country, 
sometimes only a certain number of undertakings carrying on that 
industry, so that the scope of regulations imposed by agreements 
varies much more than that of regulations imposed by the law. 
The best way of giving a general indication of the former seems 
to be to show for each country (a) the number of agreements in 
which provision is made for an annual holiday compared with the 
total number of existing agreements, and (b) the number of workers 
covered by these agreements and the industries affected. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that accurate statistics of 
the number of agreements are available only for a few countries ; 
in many cases the available data are fragmentary or information 
is wholly lacking. 

In Austria, Italy, and the Russian Soviet Union the number 
of collective agreements providing for an annual holiday with pay 
is comparatively high, although exact figures are not obtainable. 
The number is fairly large in Denmark and Switzerland, but in 
other countries it is insignificant. In France, according to an enquiry 
of the Ministry of Labour, only 414 firms allow a holiday with pay 
by “agreements or under the influence of agreements ” ; it is not 
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definitely stated whether the agreements are collective or individual. 
A few such agreements are reported in the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, Finland, and Belgium, six in Poland, four in Luxemburg, 
and one in Hungary. 

The figures given in tabular form below for those countries for 
which sufficiently definite data are available refer sometimes to 
industry, commerce, and agriculture (as in the Netherlands), 
sometimes to industry alone (as in Germany, Norway, Great 
Britain, and Roumania). They are consequently not comparable 
as between different countries, but taken together with the figures 
for the number of workers covered by the agreements, to be given 
later, they constitute the most accurate information at present 
available. 


NUMBER OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONTAINING CLAUSES 
ON HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


Collective agreements 
Total collective agreements containing holiday 
clauses 





|Per cent. of 
Number | total 
agreements | 


Country a 
| 


Occupations 


Number covered 





Germany' 1 Jan. 1925) 7,099 All occupations 6,151 86.6 
| Sweden? 1924 2,214 All industries 1,630 73.6 
| Netherlands*® 1 June 1925 743 All occupations 75.0 

Czechoslovakia‘ 1919 1,071 All industries 503 47.0 
except mining 
| Norway® 1925 All industries 97.8 
| Great Britain® 1925 All industries 

Roumania’ 1925 All industries 

















| 
j 
| 
| 





1 REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM : Die Tarifvertrage im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1925. 

2 Kollektivavtal i Sverige vid arsskijftet 1924-1925 (Collective agreements in Sweden in 1924-1925). 
Sveriges Ofticiella Statistik. 

3 CENTRAAL BUREAU VOOR DE STATISTIEK : Overzicht van den omvang en den roornaamsten inhoud 
der collectieve arbeidsorereenkomsten op 1 Juni 1925 (Survey of the scope and contents of collective labour 
agreements on 1 June 1925). 

* DunpR, V. and Hamp, A. : Koleltiono smlovny pracovni (Collective agreements). Publications 
of the Social Institute, No. 9. Prague, 1924. For subsequent years the statistics give only the number 
of collective agreements concluded during the year and not the number of those in force 

5 Meglingsinstitusjonens virksomhet, Tariffavtaler og Arbeidskonflikter 1925 (Collective agreements 
and lavour disputes in 1925). Norges Offistelle Statistikk, VIII.2. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1925 : “‘ Payment of Wages for Holidays”. In addition to 
the national and local collective agreements there are agreements for the staffs of individual under- 
takings. 

7 MINISTERUL MUNCTI, COOPERATIEI SI ASIGURARILOR SOCIALE: Conrentile colectire de Munca din 
1924 (Collective agreements in industry in 1924). 


These figures obviously give only an approximate idea of the 
importance of collective regulation, for the number of workers 
to which a collective agreement applies will vary with the area 
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which it covers ; and as a matter of fact it is the number of workers 
covered by the agreements which is of main interest’. Some idea 
of this is given by the table on page 808. As in the former 
case, it must be noted that the figures are not comparable as 
between different countries, for the reasons already specified, in 
addition to the fact that they refer sometimes to all categories of 
workers (non-manual as well as manual), sometimes to manual 
workers only. 

The table suggests that in certain central and northern European 
countries, in particular Germany, Sweden, and Norway, collective 
agreements are of importance for the question of holidays, and 
for a considerable proportion of the workers they make up for the 
lack of legislation on the subject. For other countries the wide 
differences between the percentages given in the table are an indi- 
cation of the degree of success attained by the movement for intro- 
ducing and extending this important social reform. 

For Italy no exact figures are available of the number of workers 
entitled to an annual holiday under collective agreements. To 
judge, however, from the information collected with respect to 
the industries in which the system is in force, the large majority 
of workers are entitled to a holiday with pay. In Switzerland an 
official enquiry undertaken in 1921 in the third factory inspection 
district showed that holidays were granted in 25 per cent. of the 
factories in this district?. In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 






1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE : Methods of Statistics of Collective A gre¢ 
ments. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 11. Geneva, 1926. 

In countries where laws impose a compulsory annual holiday, the number of 
workers covered by collective agreements relating to paid holidays is of only 
secondary interest. These countries have therefore not been included in the general 
table. According to recent industrial censuses the number of workers entitled 
to holidays is as follows : 

Czechoslovakia : 1,951,871 workers in industry and transport (1 July 1926). 

Russia : 2,781,630 workers in undertakings employing over 16 persons and 

using motive power in 1925-1926. This figure is perceptibly less than 
the total number of workers in industry. 

Austria : 1,401,252 workers and employees in industry, handicrafts, and trans- 

port (1920 census). 

Finland : 139,429 workers in industry (Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1925). 

Poland : 618,900 workers in industry and mining (Report of the Labour Inspec- 

torate for 1924-1925). ' 

It may be added that in Latvia, where there are no collective agreements 
containing clauses on holidays, there is a general Act on the subject which applies 
to an industrial population of 61,054 persons (1921 census). 

? Eaqu3te de l’inspection des fabriques du ILT* arrondissement dans sa circons- 
eription, a savoir: Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, Obwald et Nidwald, Zoug, 
Tassin (Ripport des insp2cteurs félérauc des fabriques sur leurs fonctions officielles 
dans les années 192) et 1921). 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS COVERED BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS CONTAINING CLAUSES ON HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 








Country 


Workers 
entitled to a 
holiday under 
collective 


Workers 


covered by |perccut. of 


collective 
agreements 


| Workers | 
- col. (3)| 


workers 
in col. 


Total 
workers 
in 
industry 


Workers | 
in col. (3) 
per cent. of 
workers 
in col. 





agreements | ° | 


(4) 





(6) 


327,000? 
9,839,400* 
632,000° 


(1) 2) 2) 


1925 119,300 
1 Jan. 1925) 8,140,700* 
1924 317,6004 


98.5 
94.6 
78.4 


121,100" 
8,501,400 
405,0004 
(industry and 
commerce) 
44,2008 90,500° 
101,0608 245,4008 
50,000 ~~ 
(approx.) 


Norway 
Germany 
Sweden 


48.7 
41.2 
20 % of 
members 
of Confeder- 
ation?® 


140,1007 
1,289,750° 
252,000" 


1925 
1 June 1925 
1919 


Roumania 
Netherlands 
Denmark 


12,000,000'* 
5,098,800" 


1925 
1925 


1,500,000! 
38,4664 


Great Britain 
France 























1 Meglingsinstitusjonens virksomhet, Tarijjavtaler og Arbeidskonjlikter 1925 

2 Industry, arts and crafte, and transport. Census of 1 December 1920. 

3 Figures calculated from data in Die Tarifvertrage im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1925. Only the number 
of workers has been taken into account, not including those employed in transport undertakings, so as to allow 
of comparison between this number and that of the workers employed in industry as given by the official esti- 
mate for 1920 published in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1921, p. 46. The latter figure refers to industry and mining, 
transport undertakings being excluded. 

* Kollektivirtal i Sverige vid. arsskijtet 1924-1925. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. 

5 Koch-Social-Handbok 1925. Census of 1920. 

* Conventile colective de Munca din 1924. 

¥ MINISTERUL INDUSTRIEI SI! COMERTULUI : Buletinul industriei, 1921. 

8 Overzicht van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der coillectieve arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1 juni 1925. 

® Statistical Year Book of the Netherlands, 1924-1925. 

10 Reretning om de Samvirkende Fagforbunds Virlsomhet, 1 april 1919-31 marts 1920 (Report of the work 
of the Gencral Confederation of Trade Unions, 1 April 1919 to 31 March 1920). According to the information 
available on Denmark, practically all workers in industry appear to be organised ; consequently the 20 per cent. 
given in the table applies without much change to the number of workers employed in industry. The percentage 
results from an enquiry undertaken by the Confederation in 1919 into the extent to which workers were entitled 
to annual holidays with pay in that year. Cf. Tillaeg til Beretning om de Samvirkende Fagforbunds Virksomhet 
(Appendix to the report of the work of the General Confederation of Trade Unions, 1 April 1918 to 31 March 1919). 

11 Statistisk Aarbog 1925. Census of 1921. 

12 Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1925 : “‘ Payment of Wages for Holidays 

13 Number of persons employed in industry and mining in Great Britain, according to the 1921 census. 

14 Bulletin du ministére du Travail et de VHygiéne, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1925 : “ Enquéte du ministére du Travail 
sur les établissements industriels et commerciaux accordant des congés payés a leurs ouvriers ”. It should te 
noted that 15,192 of the workers receiving holidays were employed in the three departments of Alsace and Lorraine 
These figures are subject to modification. 

15 Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, July 1926. Census of 1921, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg, and Hungary the number of such workers 
seems to be very small. 

Assuming that in all countries with general legislation on 
holidays every worker actually gets such a holiday, it may be esti- 
mated on the basis of the above information that at present about 
19 million European workers out of 47 million, or approximately 
40 per cent., have an annual holiday with pay, either under legisla- 
tion or under a collective agreement. 

As far as it has been possible to ascertain, no collective agree- 
ments providing for holidays with pay exist in Albania, Turkey, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Greece, Spain, Portugal, and Bulgaria. It 
is interesting to note that these are either southern European 
countries, or countries which had to cope with serious economic 
difficulties at the end of the war. In several of them, too, industry 
is not much developed. 


The next point is to determine the industries in which holidays 
with pay are granted under collective agreements, and those which 
are still without such regulations. In Czechoslovakia, Germany’, 
Italy, Norway, and Sweden practically all industries are covered. 
In Italy the glass, pottery, food, and leather industries are still 
excepted ; in Sweden the glass and seasonal industries ; in Austria 
the metal industries. 

The following table shows for six countries, namely, Denmark, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Roumania, and 
France, the industries in which holidays are prescribed by collective 
agreements, a distinction being made between national and local 
agreements. 


1 Communication from the Reichsarbeitsverwaltunc. 
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BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS ! 


INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH HOLIDAYS WITH PAY ARE FIXED 
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INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH HOLIDAYS WITH PAY ARE FIXED 
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INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH HOLIDAYS WITH PAY ARE FIXED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS! (cont.) 
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1 National collective agreements are shown in italics to distinguish them from local agreements. 

® Enquiry undertaken in 1919 by the Danish General Confederation of Trade Unions into the extent to which annual 
holidays with pay were granted to workers. 

8 Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1925 : “ Payment of Wages for Holidays. ” 

* Communication from the Netherlands General Federation of Trade Unions, dated 14 November 1925. 

5 Ch. Sonttron : “‘ Les vacances ouvriéres ", in Revue syndicale suisse, 1926, No. 1. 

* Conventile colective de Munca din 1924. 

7 Bulletin du ministdre du Travail et de l’ Hygiene, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1925 : “‘ Enquéte du ministére du}Travail sur les 
établissements industriels et commerciaux accordant des congés payés A leurs ouvriers ”’. 








Finally, in the countries named below the number of industries 
for which there are collective agreements of the kind under consider- 
ation is very small. In Belgium there are local agreements covering 
breweries, newspaper printing offices, bookbinding, the clothing 
trades, dressmaking, municipal services, co-operative societies, 
laundries, and soap factories. The only national agreement is 
for wholesale furriers'. In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom there 
is a national agreement for the printing industry and local agree- 
ments for breweries and sugar factories?. In Luxemburg there 
are certain local agreements for public services, and two national 
agreements, one for breweries and the other for printing works’. 
In Poland, where there is a general Act on annual holidays for 
workers, collective agreements prescribing such holidays have been 
concluded for the oil industry (national agreement), grain mills, 
sugar factories, printing trades, tailoring, and dressmaking‘. 

It will be noted that holidays with pay are most usual in the 
collective agreements for the printing trades. 








1 J. Bonpas : ** Les vacances ouvriéres ’’, in Cahiers de la Commission syndicale 
de Belgique, No. 4, Oct. 1923. 

* Report of the Labour Inspectorate for 1922 and 1923. 

* Communication from the Division of Commerce, Industry, and Labour, 
dated 17 April 1926. 

“ Communication from the Polish Central Statistical Office, dated 20 October 
1925. 
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ANALYSIS OF REGULATIONS CONTAINED IN AGREEMENTS 


The various national laws which give the workers the right 
to holidays with pay also lay down certain definite rules on the 
various problems involved, such as the conditions on which the 
holiday is to be granted, the length of the holiday, payment during 
absence, etc. Collective agreements, as a rule, also contain general 
instructions on these important points which any regulation of 
the question of holidays must take into account if frequent disputes 
are to be avoided. In some countries, such as Denmark, Italy, 
Roumania, and Switzerland, the holiday clauses are brief, but 
in others, such as Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Sweden, 
there are agreements containing regulations which are very com- 
plete and sometimes even more detailed than the law. 

Broadly speaking, the rules laid down in the various national 
laws on holidays and their solutions of possible problems will be 
found not only in the collective agreements of the countries which 
have these laws, but even in countries where no such laws as yet 
exist. These standard provisions will not be discussed here, and 
attention will be concentrated rather on the new ideas and interest- 
ing methods of application contained in certain agreements, together 
with an attempt to elicit the general tendency lying behind the 
whole system of regulations. 


Conditions entitling to Holidays 


Apart from a few rare exceptions, the collective agreements 
under consideration provide that the worker must have had a 
certain period of uninterrupted service before he is entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay. Sometimes the minimum period is 
less than the five-and-a-half months, six months, or one year 
laid down by law ; in the Chemnitz textile industry, for instance, it 
is only four months. In Switzerland, on the contrary, it is as high 
as two years for tinsmiths, three years for workers employed in 
installing central heating, and five years in certain food trades. 

In Italy, the collective agreements for the textile industry 
fix an annual minimum of hours of work to be completed by the 
worker before becoming entitled to a holiday ; in the cotton trade 
this minimum is 2,400 hours. Absence on account of sickness, 
accident, or compulsory military service, absence duly authorised, 
or absence caused by force majeure or circumstances for which 
the worker is not responsible, is counted as ordinary work. 
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The laws on the subject usually provide that the period of 
uninterrupted service must be with the same employer. This 
is intended to protect the interests of the employer, but it also 
means that if a worker changes his employer through no fault 
of his own he loses his holiday. This difficulty has been met in 
various collective agreements by counting the period of service 
in the industry covered by the agreement or with the group of 
employers party to the agreement. In the Rhenish-Westphalian 
iron and steel industry, this system is subject to the previous 
agreement of the members of the employers’ association. The 
condition imposed in the bottle-glass industry of the Weser (Ger- 
many) is that not too long a period shall have elapsed after the 
worker leaves the service of one member of the employers’ asso- 
ciation before he enters that of another. In the Czechoslovak 
china industry an uninterrupted period of service of four months 
with the last employer is necessary. The corresponding period 
for the lignite mines of Central Germany is only three months 
for war-disabled men whose loss of working capacity is not less 
than 30 per cent. Dutch bakers do not lose their right to a holiday 
if they change from one firm to another belonging to the employers’ 
association which signed the agreement. 

Certain agreements, while making the right to a holiday depend 
on the period of service in the industry, give more favourable 
conditions to workers who have been in one undertaking for a 
specified period. Thus the collective agreement for the Thuringian 
textile industry grants three days’ holiday for the first and second 
years of employment in the industry, and a longer holiday after 
the second year of service in a single undertaking. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the agreement for the Polish oil industry, which 
lays down a minimum period of service of one year in the industry 
and three months in the undertaking, and grants 21 days’ holiday 
after an uninterrupted period of service of ten years in a single 
undertaking. If a worker changes his employer, and wishes to 
obtain a holiday in his new post, he must prove that he has not 
yet had a holiday for the current year ; for this purpose it is usual 
to ask for a certificate on leaving the previous employer. 

Another interesting method of overcoming the disadvantage 
to the worker of frequent changes of employer, such as are unavoid- 
able in certain industries, is found in the agreement for the 
Vienna building industry. The worker becomes entitled to a holiday 
when he can show that he has worked at least 52 times 35 hours, 
with or without interruption, during a period of sixteen consecutive 
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months. He can then claim a lump sum equal to 48 times the hourly 
wage paid to his grade at the time he becomes entitled to the 
holiday ; but he loses the right to this sum if he does not claim 
it within a year. A fund has been established for paying the workers 
these holiday allowances when due. The employer pays a weekly 
sum into the fund for each of his workers, at a rate fixed monthly 
by the joint wages committee for the Vienna building industry. 
When the worker has worked 35 hours in a given week his employer 
gives him a stamp which he affixes to his holiday card. When 
the card contains 52 of these stamps, the worker presents it to a 
checker, who verifies whether the stamps all fall within the sixteen 
months allowed, and pays him the amount due. 

Generally speaking, the period of service of a worker may be 
calculated either from the date of his engagement, or from a date 
fixed by agreement and the same for all workers covered by the 
agreement, e.g. 1 January, 1 April, 1 May, or 1 September of each 
year. In this second case various methods of caclulation are possible. 
Sometimes the worker entering the employment after the fixed 
date is not entitled to a holiday until the following year. Sometimes 
a period of service of less than a year from the date in question 
(e.g. six months or some other specified period) is treated as a year 
of uninterrupted unemployment ; this system is found in the Dutch 
mines. In some cases the holiday is proportional to the period of 
service — a system which can also be applied when the period of 
service is reckoned from the date of engagement. An example 
of this kind is to be found in the agreements for Dutch printers 
and bookbinders, which lay down that workers who on 1 May 
have been employed for less than one year with the same employer 
are entitled to half a day’s holiday for each month of employment 
since the previous | May. 

Occasionally the period of apprenticeship is not taken into 
account in calculating the period of service, or counts only as a 
fraction of its actual amount. In the Mannheim metal industry, 
for instance, it counts only from the date on which the worker 
reaches the age of 18 years ; in the Silesian metal industry and in 
general in the German chemical industry, the age of 20 years. 
The collective agreement for the Lower Lusatian metal industry 
specifies that if the whole period of apprenticeship is spent in the 
same undertaking it is to count as one year’s service. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian iron and steel agreement contains a similar provision 
for workers under 18. 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
Length of the Holiday 


Under collective agreements, as under national laws on the 
subject, the length of the holiday usually increases with the period 
of service of the worker. It follows that the number of days’ 
leave actually received by the workers can only be ascertained by 
direct enquiries. Very few such enquiries have been made : one 
was carried out in Switzerland in 1921 by the factory inspectorate 
for the Third District! ; another in Denmark on the initiative 
of the Danish General Confederation of Trade Unions*. Failing 
specific data as to the actual length of holidays, information can 
at least be given as to the minimum and maximum holidays 
fixed in most of these collective agreements. The following table 
groups the countries by the minimum period of the holiday, so 
far as information is available: 


Under one week One week Over one week 
Germany Netherlands Poland 

Sweden Great Britain Finland 

Switzerland Denmark Norway 

France Czechoslovakia Russian Soviet Union 
Luxemburg Italy 

Roumania Austria 


The above minimum periods correspond in most cases to one 
year’s service ; in some cases, however, to a shorter period of service. 

The following additional information may be given on the coun- 
tries in the first column : 


In Germany, at 1 January 1925, the minimum holiday with pay 
was three working days or less in 53.4 per cent. of the collective agree- 
ments covering 56.2 per cent. of the workers and employees ; it was 
between three and six days for 40.2 per cent. of the workers and 
employees. 

In Sweden in 1924 62.6 per cent. of the workers had a holiday of 
less than a week, as a rule four days. In the other cases in which leave 
was granted it was longer than a week. 

In Switzerland the official enquiry already referred to shows that 
in 1921 the average length of holiday for 31,885 workers was seven days. 
As the length of the holiday increases with the period of service, it 
follows that the minimum period is less than a week. 

In France three to six days was the length of the holiday in two- 
thirds of the undertakings reported as granting holidays to their workers. 





1 Rapports des inspecteurs fédéraux des fabriques sur leurs fonctions officielles 
dans les années 1920 et 1921. 

* Enquiry on annual holidays with pay in Denmark (Report on the activity 
of the Danish General Confederation of Trade Unions from 1 April 1918 to 
31 March 1919). 
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In Luxemburg the length was the same. 
In Roumania eleven agreements fix a three to five days’ holiday, 
and six a seven or eight days’ holiday. 

In Hungary the only agreement found so far, that for printers, 
bookbinders, and lithographers, gives three days’ holiday after two 
years’ service. 


For the countries in the second column the following informa- 
tion may be added : 


In the Netherlands under 269 collective agreements 73,615 workers 
had six to eleven days’ holiday : in addition, 28,139 workers had one 
to five days’ holiday and about 5,000 workers twelve or more days. 

In Great Britain 18 out of the 25 national agreements in force in 
1925 and more than half the district agreements fixed the holiday at 
one week after one year’s service. In the remainder the period varied 
between nine days and two weeks. 

In Denmark, the Danish General Confederation of Trade Unions 
stated on 29 August 1925 that according to the enquiry carried out by 
it in 1919 — which it considers still gives an accurate picture of present 
conditions — half its members have a holiday of six days, and a sixth 
have twelve to fifteen days. 

In Czechoslovakia many of the agreements in force at the beginning 
of 1925 prescribed three days’ holiday after one year’s service. It will 
be remembered that the Act of 3 April 1925, promulgated since the 
date of that report, increased the minimum holiday to a week. 


Finally, in the countries in the third column the situation is 
as follows : 


In Poland the length of the holiday is usually eight days, the minimum 
under the Act ; in certain agreements it is as much as twelve days. 

In Finland, where the Act imposes a week’s holiday, the minimum 
in the food industry is two weeks. 

In Norway, in 1925, 56,949 workers had an annual holiday with pay 
of eight days under collective agreements, and 55,917 workers had one 
of twelve days. 


In certain countries, such as Sweden, Italy and Belgium, the 
minima and maxima coincide, as no provision is made for increasing 
the holiday with the service. In other countries the maximum 
varies from one agreement to another and sometimes a single agree- 
ment fixes different maxima for different categories of workers. 
Further, there are wide differences, not only in the maxima, but 
also in the methods of reaching the maxima, a great variety of 
systems of grading the length of the holiday being found. 

Fairly often the length of the holiday increases from the mini- 
mum in proportion to length of service. The rate of increase 
varies : frequently it is one day’s extra leave for each year of ser- 
vice, but the correspondence is not always so exact. For instance, 
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a worker may be entitled to three days’ holiday after one year’s 
service, four days after two years, and six days (not five) after 
three years. 

All the agreements examined fix a maximum holiday which 
may not be exceeded however long the worker’s period of service. 
For instance, in Germany at 1 January 1925, a maximum of six 
working days or less was fixed in 30 per cent. of collective agree- 
ments, affecting 26.4 per cent. of workers and employees. The 
maximum holiday was six to twelve working days for 40.7 per cent. 
of the workers and employees, and over twelve days for 48.9 per 
cent. In Great Britain and Switzerland, although precise figures 
are not available, the maxima would appear to range between one 
and two weeks. In the Austrian agreements the statutory maximum 
of two weeks after five years’ employment is the most usual. 

The table on page 819 indicates the variations in the maxi- 
mum length of holiday in certain countries. 

In the large majority of agreements the length of the holiday 
is the same for all grades of workers. Some, however, make dis- 
tinctions according to whether the employment is permanent or 
temporary, or according to technical training, the nature of the 
occupation, the worker’s age or health, or the population of the 
district. 

The Dutch national agreement for bakeries grants six days’ 
holiday to permanent workers and four days to others. Two 
Roumanian agreements grant a longer holiday to skilled workers 
than to unskilled workers : the Orodamare municipal factories 
give ten days’ holiday after two years’ service to skilled workers 
and eight days to unskilled workers ; the wire manufacturers 
give five days to first-grade workers and only four days to second- 
grade workers. In the lignite mines of Central Germany under- 
ground workers after ten years’ employment have a longer holiday 
than surface workers. 

In some agreements the criterion is age. In Germany and 
Luxemburg, for instance, municipal workers over 45 are entitled 
to three more days’ holiday than other workers. The same pro- 
vision applies to workers over 25 in the Mannheim metal industry. 
Some German collective agreements for the metal industry make 
a distinction between adults and young workers, the worker or 
apprentice under 18 or 20 being entitled to only 3 days’ holiday, 
while the general minimum is higher. In the German chemical 
industry all workers under 20 have four days’ holiday whatever 
their period of service. 
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MAXIMUM HOLIDAYS GRANTED IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES AND 
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. INDUSTRIES 

| Country Industry Length of holiday 
‘Hungary’ Printing, lithography, book- | After 2 years, 3 days; maxi- 
binding mum rising to 14 days. 

Luxemburg? Breweries After 1 year, 2 days: after 

2 years, 4 days. 

Printing After 1 year, 3 days; after 
3 years, 6 days. 

Municipal workers in the city | After 1 year, 1 week; after 

of Luxemburg 10 years (45 years of age), 
10 days. 

Municipal workers of Eich an | After 1 year, 3 days; after 

der Alzette 3 years, 1 week; after 10 

years, 2 weeks. 

Belgium® Co-operative societies 6 to 10 days 

Wholesale furriers After 6 months on 15 May, 

38 hours’ wages. 

Clothing factory, Hirsch and | After one year, 8 days (45 

| Co. hours’ wages). 

Poland‘ Breweries 6 days a year, irrespective of 
period of service (48 hours’ 
wages). 

Oil industry After one year, 8 days ; after 
10 years, 2! days. 
Sugar manufacture (Poznan) | After one year, 8 days ; after 
3 years, 15 days. 
Printing After 1 year, 10 days ; after 
5 years, 18 days. 
Grain mills (Warsaw) After one year, 12 days. 
Tailoring and millinery | After 6 months, 15 days. 
(Warsaw) 

Finland® Food After 1 year, 2 weeks ; after 
3 to 5 years, 3 weeks; 
sometimes after 5 to 10 
years, 1 month. 

Roumania® Bakeries, bookbinding After one year, 7 to 8 days ; 





Engineering and foundries, 
chemicals, wire manufac- 
ture, breweries, potteries 
Leather 


Coal, electric railway con- 
struction, sugar factories, 
bakeries, glass works 

Iron mining, coal mining, 
electricity, glass works, 
Tara Barsei employers’ as- 
sociation (11 employers) 





after 3 years, maximum 
14 days (bookbinding). 
After one year, 5 days; 


maximum rising to 14 
days. 
After 1 year, 4 days; 


maximum 12 days. 
After 1 year, 3 days ; maxi- 
mum rising to 15 days. 


After 2 to 6 years, 2 to 6 days ; 
maximum rising to 14 
days. 

















July 1926. 








3 G. Bonpas : 
* Communication from the Polish Central Statistical Office, dated 20 October 1925. 

5 Communication from the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs, dated 27 September 1925. 

In Roumania the maximum is generally fixed at 14 or 
15 days, the increase being often one day per year of service until the maximum is reached. 


® Conventile colective de Munca din 1924. 


1 Communication from the Hungarian General Federation of Trade Unions, dated 20 October 1925, 
* Communication from the Division of Commerce, Industry, and Labour of Luxemburg, dated 
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The Austrian collective agreements, on the other hand, often 
grant young workers more favourable conditions than the other 
workers. Some important agreements provide that workers under 
16 and apprentices under 17 are entitled to a holiday of at least 
two weeks. 

Occasionally specia] provisions apply to war-disabled men or 
the victims of industrial accidents. In certain French firms they 
receive three additional days’ holiday. In Germany the agreement 
for the Rhenish-Westphalian iron and steel industry gives an 
addivional day’s holiday to war-disabled men and to any person 
who, under the Relief Act (Versorgungsgeseiz), is in receipt of a 
pension for disablement suffered while on military service of at 
least 50 per cent. of the pension for total incapacity. Similar 
provisions apply to persons seriously disabled by industrial acci- 
dents. In the German printing trade the population of the district 
is taken into account : the maximum holiday is ten working days 
in communes with a population of less than 25,000, and twelve 
days in those with a population of over 25,000. 

There are few explicit provisions in the various national laws 
as to the effect on the length of the holiday of sickness, accidents, 
civic duties, military service, absence for personal reasons or without 
justification, strikes or lockouts. Certain collective agreements are 
more explicit. In general the factors just enumerated do not 
affect the right to a holiday, but they may be taken into account 
in calculating its length. 

As regards absence due to sickness, most collective agreements 
are as little explicit as legislation. Some, however, like several 
laws, do not allow such absence to affect the length of the holiday. 
Other less liberal agreements authorise a reduction in the holiday 
when the absence due to sickness exceeds a certain period, fixed 
at 26 weeks in the Thuringian metal industry and three months 
in the Swedish paper and textile industries. Beyond this limit 
the agreement fcr the Swedish textile industry provides for a reduc- 
tion proportional to the number of hours not worked. In the 
Dutch printing trades the employer may reduce the number of 
days of holiday with pay after a long absence due to sickness. 

The period of military service is generally counted as if it were 
service in the undertaking. Certain agreements, however, make 
some reservations. Several Austrian, Czechoslovakian, and German 
agreements stipulate that the person concerned must have been 
employed in the undertaking (sometimes employment in an under- 
taking belonging to the same employers’ association is accepted) 
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at the date he was called up, and that he must return to his employ- 
ment immediately after his discharge. or at least as soon as possible. 
Among these agreements are those for electricity supply and 
tramways in Austria, the paper and chemical industries in Germany, 
and the paper industry in Czechoslovakia. Several agreements 
in the ex-belligerent countries contain similar regulations for the 
ex-service men who returned to their work after the war. The 
agreement for the Swedish textile industry allows of a reduction 
in the holiday proportional to the number of hours lost if the period 
of military service exceeds three months. 

Very few agreements allow a holiday with pay for settling urgent 
personal business. The Dutch agreement for coal mines, however, 
gives the managers of undertakings the right to grant at their 
own discretion special leave for short periods in particular circum- 
stances, such as the confinement of the worker’s wife or the funeral 
of a near relative. In the Graz electrical generating station (Austria), 
a worker who asks for an extra holiday for urgent reasons loses 
the corresponding wages, but, as in the previous case, the length 
of the normal holiday is not affected. It may be added that the 
fact that many agreements, as will be seen below, require the 
holiday to be taken continuously makes it difficult to take some 
days of the normal holiday separately for use in emergencies. 

Unjustified absences and sometimes unexcused absences may 
lead to a reduction in the holiday. In some cases the number of 
days is not affected, but some of them are not paid for. In the 
Chemnitz textile industry working days lost without valid excuse 
may be deducted from holidays. In the Dutch coal-mining industry 
any worker who is absent voluntarily on more than two days 
during the year loses one day’s holiday for each day of absence 
exceeding the two days. In the Westphalian coal mines an 
unexcused or unjustified absence is deducted from the holiday. 

Practically all collective agreements contain no provisions as 
to the effect of strikes on the length of holidays. The only agree- 
ments to hand with clauses of this kind are the Rhenish-West- 
phalian iron and steel agreement and the national agreement for 
the German china industry. The first of these provides that if 
a strike breaks out without the approval of the local leaders of the 
trade unions which are party to the agreement, holidays will be 
reduced in the following year. The second, on the contrary, states 
that a strike is not to be considered as an unjustified interruption 
of work. 
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Continuity of the Holiday 


Most collective agreements require the holiday to be taken in 
one continuous period, or allow it to be divided only in special 
cases, Explicit provisions for dividing the holiday are however 
found in some agreements. Thus the German Upper-Silesian 
metal agreement requires every worker to take his holiday in a 
single unbroken period, unless otherwise decided by the manage- 
ment of the undertaking, in agreement with the works council. 
As a rule the only exceptions allowed by the agreements are those 
based on technical reasons or other very special considerations. 

Among the few agreements which do not follow this rule is the 
Swiss agreement for the hides and leather industry, which provides 
that in the first year the holiday may be taken in two instalments, 
after which it must be continuous. In the Netherlands, several 
agreements, including those for the brewing, baking, and printing 
trades, provide that only part of the holiday must be unbroken. 
The unbroken period is half the holiday (three days out of six) 
for brewers and printers and two-thirds (four days out of six) 
for bakeries where not more than five workers are employed. 


Date of the Holiday 


Some agreements specify in more or less detail the period during 
which the holiday must be taken and the method of determining 
the order of rotation. In the absence of such provisions most 
agreements contain clauses intended to prevent either the workers 
or the employer or both parties from being taken unawares by the 
holiday. 

Obviously most agreements try to place the holiday in summer. 
Sometimes it is stated that ‘‘the holidays shall be taken in summer”, 
sometimes more or less narrow limits are fixed, such as March 
to November, 1 April to 31 October, March to October, June to 
August, etc. 

In certain industries where technical necessities call for a special 
arrangement of holidays, this is taken into account in the agree- 
ments. In the Italian sugar industry the holiday is granted between 
the end of the harvest and 31 March ; in the German sugar industry 
it may not be taken between 1 September and the end of the 
harvest. In the German glass industry the holiday may be taken 
only when the furnaces are out, or during interruptions of the 
work of not less than a week, or during periods of short time. 
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The Swiss brewery agreement stipulates that no holidays will 
be granted in June, July, or August. 

Certain agreements fix not only the month in which the holiday 
may be taken, but also the part of the week or even the exact 
date. For instance, in the German boot and shoe industry the 
holiday, which is one of seven working days, begins on Friday 
evening after work is over, and ends on the second Monday after- 
wards at the usual hour for beginning work. Most of the Swedish 
agreements lay down that the holiday should as far as possible 
be added to the three days of unpaid holiday at midsummer so 
as to form an unbroken rest period. The Czechoslovakian agreement 
for the paper industry states that the holiday must begin im- 
mediately after a publicholiday. The Dutch agreement for bakeries 
allows Jews to take their holiday during the Jewish Easter week. 

Several agreements specify that the employer must inform his 
workers of the date of the holiday long enough beforehand. In 
most undertakings the “ holiday list ” is drawn up by the manage- 
ment, which must as far as possible take into account the wishes 
of the workers concerned. In the Vienna clothing industry, the 
management of each undertaking must come to an agreement 
with the works council. In the German chemical industry the list 
drawn up by the management must be submitted to the works 
council. The system adopted in the Baden-Blankenburg textile 
industry in Germany is similar to that prescribed by the Polish 
law. “On the 15th of each month the works council submits to 
the management a list of the workers who wish to take their 
holiday during the following month. After the list has been 
examined by the management and any necessary alterations have 
been made, it is posted up in good time in a conspicuous place. ” 

In addition to taking the wishes of the workers into consider- 
ation, the agreements usually pay special attention to the working 
of the undertaking and they often contain detailed regulations on 
this point which are not found in any legislation. For instance, it 
may be stipulated that in order to protect the undertaking against 
excessive loss the other workers must perform at least part of the 
work of those on holiday. Some agreements even state that if 
such work has to be done after ordinary hours the time spent on 
it will not be paid at overtime rates. Thus in the German sugar 
industry, the Rhenish-Westphalian coal mines, and the German 
municipal services, ‘“‘the workers are required to take each other’s 
places during holidays if this is necessary to keep the undertaking 
going, with the understanding that the works council shall always 
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be consulted’. In the Vienna gasworks the workers undertake 
“to avert as far as possible the expense of engaging extra staff 
by suitable redistribution of the work”. The Viennese tramways 
agreement contains a similar clause, and adds these words : “ it 
being understood that the workers are not bound to work on their 
free days.” In the Czechoslovakian paper industry “ whenever 
possible a substitute must be provided for the worker on holiday ”. 
A similar principle is embodied in the Milan printing agreement, 
which gives the employer the right to engage additional staff 
through an employment exchange during the absence of his workers 
on holiday. This provision is of particular interest, as the workers’ 
organisations have always objected to the engagement of supple- 
mentary worker3, fearing that this measure might deprive the 
permanent staff of their employment. 

This same purpose, of avoiding interference with the normal 
working cf the undertaking, is to be found in the agreement for the 
Austrian glass industry, which authorises, in case of emergency, 
the recall of a worker on holiday, on condition that he is allowed 
to use the remaining days to which he is entitled as soon as possible 
afterwards. 

Holidays may be granted simultaneously to all the workers, 
or in rotation. Sometimes the employer is given the choice between 
the two sysvems, as in the Milanese agreement for chocclate and 
biscuit manufacturers, confectioners, etc. Sometimes the agreement 
itself specifies the system to be followed. Thus, in the Czechoslo- 
vakian chemical industry the holiday is to be given at the same 
time to the whole staff in all the non-continuous process departments 
of the undertaking, or at any rate in each separate department. 
Individual holidays are granted only when it is impossible to avoid 
them for technical reasons. The Austrian hatters’ co-operative 
society advocates simultaneous holidays “in so far as each under- 
taking considers this possible ”. 

When the holiday is simultaneous, special rules are usually 
added to meet the case of those workers whose period of service 
has not yet entitled them to a holiday when the undertaking closes 
down. Several agreements state that such workers must take 
their holiday with the rest of the workers in the undertaking, but 
that either they are not to bo paid for this period, or else they 
are to be paid only for a part of it proportional to their longth of 
service. Other agreements suggest that such workers should be 
employed on necessary maintenance work during the holidays in 
order that they should not be left without resources. 
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Payment of Workers on Holiday 


Practically all the collective agreements explicitly require the 
employer to pay the worker during his holiday, the number which 
make no provision for the payment of all or part of the normal 
wage being extremely small. Several Danish agreements which 
allow a holiday to be granted at the request of the worker do not 
say whether the holiday is to be paid. Under certain agreements 
in France, Roumania, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom no 
payment, or only a partial payment, is due for the holidays granted. 

The payment of workers on holiday raises a number of problems, 
the chief of which are the following : inclusion of Sundays and public 
holidays in the period of the holiday ; decision as to whether bonuses 
and allowances form part of the normal wage ; calculation of the 
payment for piece workers ; influence of short time on the rate of 
payment ; and date of payment of the wage. Most of these points 
are covered in the collective agreements. 

Under many collective agreements’Sundays and public holidays 
are not counted as part of the holiday, and therefore no special 
payment is due for them. Several Austrian agreements establish 
a different system : Sundays and public holidays are counted in, 
but up to a maximum of one Sunday for a ten days’ holiday, and 
two Sundays for a seventeen days’ holiday. Other agreements allow 
Sundays and public holidays to be counted, “ with the consent of 
the worker concerned ”. 

In the Rhenish-Westphalian iron and steel industry Sundays 
and public holidays are paid for as ordinary working days for the 
workers whose shifts are regularly employed on those days, and 
also for the workers employed on the coke ovens and blast furnaces ; 
but in almost all cases payment is at the normal rate, without 
the increase which would be paid for actual work done on Sundays 
and public holidays. 

Like several Acts, many collective agreements merely stipulate 
that the worker on holiday shall receive his “ wage ” or his “ full 
wage ” without explaining further the meaning to be given to 
either term. Some agreements, however, draw a distinction between 
the two. In every case the “ full wage ” includes the various bonuses 
received by the worker over and above his “ wage” properly so 
called ; but sometimes it covers “all payments received by the 
worker for normal werk”; sometimes only all “regular allow- 
ances”. The first definition is found in the Austrian elec- 
tricity agreement, the second in the Austrian road transport 
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agreement. Under most Italian agreements workers on _holi- 
day receive their normal wage, together with cost-of-living 
bonuses and other allowances. In the Vienna pastrycooks’, chocolate 
manufacturers’, and confectioners’ co-operative society, payment 
for overtime is taken into account in calculating the holiday 
allowance. In the chemical industry of Moravian Ostrava (Czecho- 
slovakia), on the contrary, extra pay for overtime and Sunday 
work and output bonuses are deducted, but cost-of-living bonuses 
and coal allowances are taken into account. In the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coal mines, family allowances are included in the 
holiday payment; in the Vienna district electrical generating 
station, housing allowances. The Vienna electrical stations grant 
the increases on wages for age or special qualifications, the night 
work allowance, and the variable cost-of-living bonus. In the 
Vienna gas works the night work allowances are not included. 
Among the German book and newspaper printers, on the contrary, 
supplementary staff who are employed for long periods or continuous- 
ly on the night shift, and therefore receive a special weekly wage 
or bonus, are entitled to such wage or bonus during their holiday. 
Allowances paid for dangerous or unhealthy work are not taken 
into account. 

Thus the agreements differ mainly on the question of including 
in the payment for the holiday period the additional pay for 
overtime, night work, and Sunday work. 

,Some agreements say that the worker on holiday is to be paid 
an hourly rate, and specify the number of hours to be paid for. 

In undertakings which pay a basic wage plus output bonus, 
these bonuses are sometimes kept distinct from the wage, as in 
the chemical industry of Moravian Ostrava, and sometimes, on 
the contrary, counted as part of the wage, which is then calculated 
on the basis of earnings during a specified period. When the agree- 
ment stipulates that the “ normal wage” is to be paid during 
the holiday, as in the German chemical industry, output bonuses 
must be included in the wage, as they are a constituent part of it. 

For workers paid by the piece or the job the methods of calculat- 
ing the wage adopted in collective agreements are usually similar 
to those laid down in several laws. The worker’s average earnings 
are determined over a longer or shorter period : four weeks in the 
German bottle-glass industry, the six weeks preceding the holiday 
in the Austrian millinery trade, twelve weeks in several other 
Austrian agreements, the six preceding months in the British 
paper-bag making industry and certain provincial printing works, 
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and a year in the Swiss tobacco industry. Under the Dutch agree- 
ment for men’s tailoring, the daily earnings are calculated as one- 
twenty-sixth of the earnings for the month preceding the month 
in which the holiday is taken. Some Glasgow newspaper works 
calculate the average earnings not of the worker concerned but 
of all piece workers, in order to prevent the holiday pay of workers 
whose earnings have been reduced by illness from being too low. 
Some agreements, such as the Swiss agreement for the hand printing 
of labels and of textiles, fix an hourly maximum ; others, such as 
the Milan printing agreement, fix a minimum wage, equal to the 
general minimum fixed in the scales in force. Some German col- 
lective agreements give job workers an amount equal to the product 
of the hourly basic wage by the normal number of hours of work, 
together with an increase varying in different agreements from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

It has sometimes been argued that the worker on holiday 
should receive a special holiday allowance in addition to his wages, 
on the ground that if a holiday is to fulfil its real purpose the worker 
ought to go away from home, which will necessarily increase his 
expenses ; in particular, even while he is away he must still pay 
his ordinary rent. As a matter of fact, few collective agreements 
grant an additional payment for holiday expenses of this kind. 
The agreement for the Vienna co-operative bakeries, however, 
provides for the payment of an allowance of this kind equal to 
half the normal weekly wage. Several Viennese bakeries have 
adopted a similar system : the workers are given an additional 
sum of one week’s wage for a holiday of two-and-a-half weeks, 
and two weeks’ wage for three weeks’ holiday. In the Netherlands, 
brewery workers whose period of service is less than one year are 
entitled to an additional payment of 10 florins. Under the Dutch 
national agreement for the tobacco industry, married men receive 
a special allowance equal to 50 per cent. of their normal wage. In 
some cases allowances in kind are granted. Thus in Austria, brewery 
workers who spend their holidays in the district where they work 
receive two litres of beer a day. 

Another question is whether workers who have been on short 
time during the period of service entitling them to a holiday are 
to be paid in full for the holiday or not. In some collective agree- 
ments the answer is in the negative : it is stipulated that if the 
number of hours worked per week before the holiday period was 
less than 48, the payment is to be reduced by an amount propor- 
tional to the average number of hours not worked. 
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As a rule the collective agreements do not fix the date on which 
the wages and allowances are to be paid to the worker on holiday. 
Some, however, like the Russian Soviet Code, provide that the 
whole amount due for the holiday must be paid in advance. Others 
require the employer to pay only an instalment before the worker 
leaves. 

It is all but impossible to compel a home worker to take an 
annual holiday, because of the difficulties in the way of seeing that 
the hcliday really is taken. Thus when a collective agreement 
sets out to place home workers on the same footing as those who 
work on the employer’s premises, all that is stipulated is that 
the former are to be paid a sum of money equivalent to the holiday. 
This is the principle adopted in the agreement for the Austrian 
wood engraving co-operative societies, under which home workers 
whose workbook shows that they have been employed for ten 
months by the same undertaking receive a holiday allowance of 
a normal week’s wages. 

The various wages and allowances granted during holidays 
are usually paid by the employer alone. In a few rare cases, however, 
the workers contribute to a holiday fund. In the British boot 
and shoe industry, for instance, the employers and adult male 
workers each pay Is. 2d. a week into the fund, women and young 
workers a little less. Another example is that of the London 
typefounders who work 50 hours a week for 50 weeks a year, but 
are paid for 48 hours only, the pay for the remaining two hours 
being paid into the holiday fund. The holiday allowances of the 
home workers in the Austrian wood-engraving co-operative societies 
are paid out of a fund constituted by the monthly contributions 
of the co-operative societies, which add an extra 2 per cent. to the 
rates paid for home work for this purpose. 


Prohibition of Paid Work during Holidays 


Since the object of the holiday is the “ rest and recreation ” 
of the worker, it is natural for both employers’ and workers’ 
organisations to try to prevent him from using his holidays for 
other purposes. Consequently, collective agreements often forbid 
the worker to give up his holiday in return for any form of compen- 
sation. The employer must not suggest this, and the worker must 
not accept such a suggestion. Further, in certain occupations a 
worker who undertakes paid work on his own account, or works 
in another undertaking during his holiday, may come into competi- 
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tion with his employer. For these reasons several collective agree- 
ments, and also certain laws, forbid the worker to do paid work 
during his holiday. The Zurich men’s and boys’ tailoring agreement 
leaves it to the contracting parties to see that this regulation is 
enforced. Under the Dutch agreement for men’s tailoring all cases 
of workers who do paid work during their holiday must be notified 
by the employers’ central organisation concerned to the workers’ 
central organisation which is party to the agreement, and vice 
versa. 

The penalty for irregular use of the holiday is usually the loss 
of the whole wage due for the holiday period. If the wage has been 
paid in advance before the worker goes on holiday, it is deducted 
from the first pay due to him on his return. But the money thus 
deducted is not kept by the employer ; it is paid into a fund for 
the benefit of the staff or the sickness fund of the undertaking. 
The Czechoslovakian agreement for the paper industry states that 
“the sum deducted is to be used, by agreement between the man- 
agement of the undertaking and the staff committee, for some 
charitable purpose, or, in case of disagreement, paid into the 
sickness fund.” Certain agreements, such as that for the wood 
industry in German Switzerland, the Ticino, and the Bernese Jura, 
impose the penalty of “ immediate dismissal without compensation 
or notice ” for abuses of this kind. Other less severe agreements, 
such as that for the Chemnitz textile industry, provide that the 
holiday may be reduced in the following year. Others, again, like 
those in the German chemical industry, authorise a deduction 
from wages only for a period equal to that during which paid work 
was done. 


Loss of Right to Holidays 


The conditions under which the worker loses his right to a 
holiday are a difficult aspect of the question with which collective 
agreements often deal. Every agreement which raises the question 
recognises that a worker who is dismissed for some grave offence 
loses ipso facto his right to a holiday. The Dutch agreement for 
the printing industry states that if a worker is guilty of a grave 
offence which justifies his dismissal, the employer may apply to 
the central committee for exemption from the payment of the 
holiday wage. 

Under the Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Latvian, and Polish 
Acts, a worker who terminates his contract of employment loses 
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his holiday rights ; but this rule is not general. For instance, in 
the Austrian agreement for the millinery trade a worker who 
terminates his contract must be granted the remuneration due to 
him for the holidays to which he is entitled up to the date in ques- 
tion. The German window-glass agreement states that the worker 
loses his right to holiday when he terminates his contract of employ- 
ment, but asks that this provision shall not be too rigorously applied. 

When it is the employer who terminates the contract the agree- 
ments usually lay down the same conditions as do the various 
laws. In some cases the worker is entitled to his full holiday, or 
a holiday proportional to his period of service; in others he receives 
only compensation. Among the agreements which maintain the 
right to holiday in this case, reference may be made to those for 
the Chemnitz textile industry, which give six days’ holiday to a 
worker who is discharged after four months’ employment for no 
fault of his own. In the Saxon metal industry the holiday is given 
if the worker has been employed for six months in the same under- 
taking. In the German chemical and sugar industries, discharged 
workers retain their right to an annual holiday. Under other 
agreements the worker is entitled only to a holiday proportional 
to his period of service during the year in which he is discharged. 
Thus under the agreement for the Austrian painting, whitewashing, 
and gilding trades, a worker discharged without due cause is entitled 
to three days’ holiday after 6 months’ service, and four days after 
8 months. In the Dutch printing industry the workers are entitled 
to half a day’s holiday with pay for each month of service since 
the first Saturday in May. In the Dutch furniture trades they 
receive one day’s holiday (with pay at the rate of 8% hours of 
work) for each three months of employment. 

When the period of employment is reckoned from a date 
which is the same for the whole staff, slightly different methods 
of determining the worker’s right to a holiday are adopted. In 
the German bottle-glass industry workers discharged between 
1 April and 30 September are entitled to their normal holiday, 
but not those discharged during the rest of the year’. The collective 
agreement for the German municipal tramways does not grant a 
holiday in cases of discharge between 1 January and 31 March ; 
half the holiday is allowed in cases of discharge between 1 April 





* Every worker is entitled to a holiday who on 1 April has been employed 
in the undertaking for at least 9 months. The holidays are taken between 1 Apri! 
and 30 September, 
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and 30 June, and the full holiday for those after 30 June. Among 
Dutch bookbinders, half a day’s holiday with pay is granted for 
each month’s service since 1 May. 

Payment of compensation if the holiday is not taken owing 
to discharge is prescribed in an agreement for several Viennese 
bakeries ; workers discharged between 1 May and 30 September 
are entitled to the full compensation. Dutch lithographers who 
leave their employment can claim as compensation a sum corres- 
ponding to the holidays to which they are entitled. For German 
bookbinders, on the contrary, the right to compensation is explicitly 
refused if they leave their employment outside the period during 
which holidays are taken (1 May to 30 September). The German 
agreement for supplementary workers in the book and newspaper 
printing trades is not so strict, for it lays down that payment for 
the holiday is due if discharge takes place during the three weeks 
preceding the date on which the holidays begin, and if the worker 
concerned has been employed for not less than a year in the under- 
taking. 

The agreement for the German chemical industry settles an 
interesting point. It states that in principle the payment of a 
sum of money cannot take the place of a holiday, but adds that 
if a worker who is entitled to a holiday is discharged, and if the 
period of notice fixed by the law or by workshop rules is shorter 
than the holiday to which he is entitled, some compensation is 
due for the holiday not granted. 


CONCLUSION 


The first part of this article will have given an idea of the impor- 
tant part played by collective agreements in the regulation of 
annual holidays with pay. In some countries there is a steady 
increase in the number of agreements containing provisions for such 
holidays, while in others regulations of the kind have become so 
general that they almost entirely take the place of legislation. 
The rapid progress of the movement suggests that sooner or later 
these countries will adopt a system of statutory regulation. which 
has the advantage of stability over the provisions of collective 
agreements. Thus, since the publication of the article on legislation 
on holidays with pay Czechoslovakia has adopted an Act (dated 
3 April 1925) applying to all permanent wage earners. In 
France, a government Bill is being examined by the Labour Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Luxemburg Parliament 
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is also considering a similar government proposal. Elsewhere 
suggestions have been put forward in Parliament for the examina- 
tion of the question, as in Great Britain and Switzerland. 

The second part of the study completes the general survey 
already published of statutory methods of applying the principle 
of the annual holiday. The various systems contained in the differ 
ent laws are also to be found in the collective agreements, often 
elaborated in greater detail. But the analysis of the agreements 
has further brought out certain new methods of particular interest, 
which are likely to afford a just settlement of the practical diffi- 
culties met with in applying the principle. The provisions relating 
to holidays found in collective agreements are a clear indication 
of the needs of the parties affected, and will certainly prove of 
great value in the drafting of subsequent legislation. 

















The Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Industrial Disputes : 


II. The Machinery of Conciliation and 
Arbitration : an Analysis 


The first part of this article! contained a general discussion of 
the nature of industrial unrest and of the four main methods — con- 
ciliation, enquiry, arbitration, and wage determination — of prevent- 
ing and settling wage disputes. The purpose of the present article 
is twofold : to examine critically the various methods making up the 
general machinery of conciliation and arbitration as actually in 
operation in the various countries ; and to distinguish as far as possible 
which of these methods would appear to be inherently sound. The 
third and concluding article will be devoted to a synthesis of certain 
methods of conciliation and arbitration which, in practice, would 
appear to have given the most satisfactory results. 


and arbitration it is necessary to bear continually in mind 
that two other main factors besides the inherent soundness of 
the method itself go to determine the degree of success or non- 
success attained : there is the personal factor — the suitability or 
otherwise of the persons engaged in the task of preventing and 
settling industrial disputes ; and there is the appropriateness of 
the method in question to the conditions, economic and psycho- 
logical, obtaining in any particular country at any particular time. 
These two additional factors give rise to a double difficulty. In 
the first place, they render it difficult to determine whether the 
success or failure of a certain method is due to the merits or defects 
of the method itself, or to these extraneous considerations. In 
the second place, whereas a method may be inherently sound, it 
may not be adapted to the peculiar conditions of this or that 


ii attempting an analysis of the machinery of conciliation 









1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1926, pp. 640-659. 
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country, and a method inherently less sound, but appropriate, 
may in practice give better results. 

Such being the case, it follows that any conclusions reached 
here must be considered as tentative in the extreme. The evidence 
that can be adduced to testify to the soundness or otherwise of 
any particular method is rarely, if ever, completely convincing. 
There is, moreover, the practical difficulty that adequate statistics 
stretching over a long period of years and reflecting the influence 
of some type of modern machinery for dealing with industrial dis- 
putes are to be found in relatively few countries, of which Great 
Britain, Canada, Sweden, the Australian States, and New Zealand 
are the most outstanding. As a consequence it is to these coun- 
tries that attention is to a great extent confined. 















Types or DISPUTES 







In an analysis of methods of conciliation and arbitration it is 
necessary to differentiate between certain especial types of disputes 
and disputes in general. Of especial types of disputes four may be 
distinguished : disputes, actual or potential, in unorganised indus- 
tries ; the so-called justiciable disputes arising out of a collective 
agreement ; disputes in public utilities ; and disputes of great social 
or economic importance. In view of the fact that the machinery 
devised for dealing with these especial types of disputes frequently 
differs considerably from the machinery devised for dealing with 
disputes in general it is proposed to consider first of all the methods 
appropriate in these four particular cases. 
























Negotiations in Unorganised Trades 


The British Committee on Relations between Employers and 
Employed (the Whitley Committee) gave asits “considered opinion” 
that “ an essential condition of securing a permanent improvement 
in the relations between employers and employed is that there 
should be adequate organisation on the part of both ”. 

So far as conciliation and arbitration are concerned this con- 
clusion would seem to be fully justified. 

In the first place, unless the two sides are organised, the basic 
conditions necessary for the working of conciliation and arbitration 
machinery are absent. Without organisation on the workers’ side 
the definite formulation of demands is rendered difficult and there 
is no guarantee whatever that the terms of an agreement or an 
award, once decided upon, will be observed. Without organisation 
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on the employers’ side a trade is likely to be plunged into con- 
tinual disputes owing either to the recalcitrance or to the bargain- 
ing weakness of certain individual employers, who, although per- 
haps only a small minority, are nevertheless capable of upsetting 
industrial relations in the whole of a particular trade or industry. 

In the second place, in those trades where for scme reason the 
workers have not been able to organise for their own protection, 
the “sweating ” which frequently prevails is likely to prove the 
cause of severe labour troubles at some later stage, in much the 
same way as the general “ sweating ” which went on in the early 
days of the industrial revolution may be held responsible for much 
of the bad feeling of later years. 

From these considerations, it follows that in the trades where 
organisation is backward, and particularly those in which sweating 
obtains, some especial form of machinery is requisite to deal with 
actual or potential disputes. Obviously also, if organisation is 
to be encouraged, means must be devised for selecting and bringing 
together representative and responsible spokesmen from both sides ; 
and, if “ sweating” is to be stamped out, compulsory measures 
must be available if required. The two outstanding examples 
of the type of machinery which would appear to have given good 
results — the wages boards as originally set up in Victoria in 1896 
and the British trade boards! — both embody these two essential 
features. It is particularly noteworthy that in a country committed 
to the voluntary principle as completely as is Great Britain the 
necessity of exercising a certain measure of compulsion has been 
admitted in this particular case. 


Justiciable Disputes 


It has long been recognised that disputes concerning the exis- 
tence, validity, or interpretation of a collective agreement are of a 
fundamentally different nature from questions such as the conclu- 
sion of a new wage contract. Disputes of the first type are justici- 
able in the sense that they are capable of being settled on more or 
less judicial grounds. In Norway, for instance, such justiciable 
disputes are subject to compulsory arbitration, while questions of 
“ interest ” (Interessekonjlikter) such as the determination of new 
wage rates are not so subject. In a number of other countries 
some similar distinction is made or is under consideration?. 





1 A brief description of these methods is given at a later stage. 
* Cf. Germany, where a Bill setting up special courts to deal with these ques- 
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While it is undeniable that a logical difference exists between 
disputes of this type and industrial disputes in general, the question 
whether or not some especial machinery should be designed to deal 
with such justiciable disputes and whether this machinery should 
be clothed with compulsory powers is one not so easily answered. 
In those countries where the voluntary principle is held in high 
esteem it would seem doubtful whether the introduction of compul- 
sory adjudication in such cases, although “defensible on purely 
logical grounds, would, from a practical point of view, be advisable. 
The fact that many of the disputes of this type can often be handled 
more expeditiously by arrangement between two paid experts, one 
appointed by the employer and one by the workers concerned, is 
a further consideration requiring to be taken into account!. On 
one point only would it appear to be possible to come to a definite 
conclusion, and that is that in industries where disputes of this 
nature are of frequent occurrence, they should be prevented as far 
as possible from clogging the machinery designed to deal with the 
more important disputes affecting the negotiation of new conditicns 
of work. 


Public Utilities 


Disputes in public utilities have likewise been considered in 
various countries as being of an especial type, inasmuch as the 
public is particularly affected and consequently has a right to 
intervene so as to minimise the possibility of a stoppage of work. 
It is also pointed out that, since the workers in these industries are 
in a particularly strong strategic position by reason of the essential 
services which they perform, there is no injustice in curtailing to 
some extent their “ right to strike ”. 

In Roumania and South Africa disputes in industries of this type 
are made subject to compulsory arbitration. In the United States 
the Court of Industrial Relations of the State of Kansas? likewise 
adjudicated upon all disputes in industries “ affected with a public 
interest”. In a number of other countries some distinction is 





tions is under discussion ; Sweden, where a special court but without compulsory 
powers exists for dealing with these disputes ; Austria, which by the Act of 5 April 
1923 has also set up such a court ; Western Australia, in which a tribunal of this 
type has been constituted ; and the United States Act providing for conciliation 
and arbitration on the railroads, where a like distinction is observed. 

1 Cf. Sidney and Beatrice WEBB : Industrial Democracy, pp. 234-237. 

* The main activities of this Court have now been declared unconstitutional 
by decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. Wolff Packing Co. v. 
Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 522 (1923), and Dorchy v. Kansas, 264 
U.S. 286 (1924). 
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made without necessarily subjecting all such disputes to compul- 
sory arbitration — as, for example, Canada, where disputes in 
mines and public utilities may be compulsorily referred to enquiry, 
stoppage of work being prohibited until such enquiry has been 
terminated. 

All things considered, in those countries where the opposition 
to compulsion is not too pronounced, there would appear good rea- 
son for adopting one or cther of these methods for dealing with this 
type of dispute. One of the commonest cbjections to compulsory 
arbitration, namely, that it leaves the arbitrator to decide what are 
fair wages and what are fair profits, no longer holds when such 
arbitration is confined to a section of industry only, since wages in 
this section can be determined by comparison with rates obtaining 
in outside industries. Where compulsory arbitration is for one 
reason or another unsuitable’, the Canadian method of enquiry 
has much to recommend it, the more so since the efficacy of such 
enquiry is much greater in this type of dispute because the public 
is directly concerned and the pressure of public opinion is likely 
to be so much the more effective. 


Disputes of Great Economic or Social Importance 


Certain disputes of a general nature by reason of their great 
economic or social importance may likewise be considered as mat- 
erially affecting public welfare, and as such to justify extraordinary 
measures being taken, such for instance as the compulsory settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute. During the war legislation hased 
on this principle was adopted in many of the combatant countries, 
and the system introduced in Germany since the war likewise em- 
bodies this feature?. 

The chief difficulty in applying extraordinary machinery to 
this type of dispute obviously lies in defining what is a dispute of 
great economic and social importance*. Either the expression is 
treated as a euphemism for every dispute of any considerable size, 
in which case it is merely a form of compulsory arbitration thinly 





1 One important objection to the compulsory arbitration of disputes in public 
utilities is that, inasmuch as the arbitrator is in a certain sense the representative 
of the public, and in so far as in disputes of this type the interests of the public are 
directly involved, arbitration under such circumstances cannot be considered as 
altogether impartial. 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1923, Ger. 2 and 6. 

* Cf. the position in Germany in May 1924, when the Federal Minister of Labour 
was compelled to issue a warning that too frequent recourse was being made to 
the compulsory powers provided for the settlement of disputes. 
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disguised, or, in the event of the machinery provided being but 
rarely invoked, its occasional use is likely to arouse considerable 
dissatisfaction among those affected, since any such action would 
naturally be regarded as arbitrary. It is conceivable that some 
form of enquiry without compulsory powers! may eventually prove 
to be the most suitable form, as in this way the necessity of disting- 
uishing between disputes of great importance and other disputes 
is made less invidious ; while, as with disputes in public utilities, 
the force of public opinion so invoked is likely to exercise a 
considerable influence. Whether or not such a method would 
prove sufficiently effective, however, is a much more debatable 
point. 


Thus, of the four especial types of disputes distinguished, it might 
be said as a broad generalisation that especial machinery would 
seem definitely worth considering in two cases — in unorganised 
industries and disputes in public utilities ; less certainly so — at 
least in some countries — in dealing with disputes arising out of 
a collective agreement ; and doubtfully so in the case of disputes 
of great social or economic importance. 


MACHINERY FOR DEALING WITH DISPUTES IN GENERAL 


The ground is thus cleared for consideration of the main 
machinery of conciliation and arbitration — that dealing with 
disputesin general. It is proposed to consider in turn the origin 
of the various methods, the stage at which intervention takes 
place, the sphere of operation of the ditferent agencies for pre- 
venting and settling disputes, the constitution of these agencies: 
and the general form of procedure adopted. 


Origin 


Methods of conciliation and arbitration may be governmental, 
non-governmental, or quasi-governmental in their origin. Great 
Britain provides an instance of all three methods in actual operation. 
Governmental measures for optional conciliation and arbitration 
and for enquiry are contained in the Conciliation Act, 1896, and 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. Non-governmental machinery 
exists in a number of large industries, notably the engineering and 
ship-building trade, the cotton industry, and the boot and shoe 





1 E.g. as in the Netherlands ; cf. Legislative Series, 1923, Neth. 1. . 
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trades. Of quasi-governmental machinery two types may be dis- 
tinguished : the Whitley Councils, set up by the trades themselves, 
but on a model designed by a Royal Commission and further 
elaborated by the Ministry of Labour; and the system of con- 
ciliation and arbitration in force on the railways, where a form 
of machinery designed by the industry itself has been given statu- 
tory force in the Railways Act of 1921}. 

The respective merits of governmental, non-governmental, and 
quasi-governmental machinery are fairly apparent. Governmental 
machinery has usually greater permanence and prestige, is more 
efficiently organised, and generally better munitioned in every way 
than non-governmental machinery. On the other hand, the most 
efficient governmental methods of conciliation and arbitration are 
of little avail unless they are regarded by the parties most concerned 
as an integral part of the industrial system of the country, and as 
such readily used when occasion arises. 

Non-governmental systems are on the whole less well organised, 
but they have the great advantage of being the creation of the 
parties who are to use them. What is more, they are often partic- 
ularly well adapted to meet the special needs of the industry in 
question, having, so to speak, grown out of the circumstances of 
that industry. On the other hand, they are frequently of a some- 
what rudimentary nature, and may be based on principles which 
have only a temporary or local validity. 

Quasi-governmental machinery at its best may combine the 
good points of governmental and non-governmental methods, the 
authority and permanence supplied by the governmental element 
reinforcing the general appropriateness of the system designed by 
the parties themselves. On the other hand, in those cases where 
one side or the other refuses to work with the system such 
machinery is likely to prove a total failure. 

On the whole, from general experience in the various countries, 
it would seem that, for the conciliation and arbitration of industrial 
disputes generally, governmental machinery is usually the most 
appropriate, the attempts to set up non-governmental or quasi- 
governmental systems for this purpose having for the most part 
failed. For individual industries, on the other hand, it might be 
said that some quasi-governmental form of organisation, such as 





? It is interesting to note that the recently adopted Act governing industrial 
relations on the United States railways has this same type of quasi-governmental 


Origin. 
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the joint industrial council or wages board, is likely to be found 
most appropriate. If, however, an industry is capable of setting 
up and maintaining an effective organisation of its own, this is 
probably the best of all methods for the prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes, since the will to co-operation between the 
two sides and the assumption of responsibility for the affairs of an 
industry are two of the most necessary elements in the successful 
handling of industrial relations. 

The whole question, however, is obviously one in which the 
economic conditions of the particular country and the particular 
industry, together with the psychological outlook of employers, 
of workers, and of the community as a whole, must be considered 
as the decisive factors. As a broad generalisation it may be said 
that the most and best a government can do is to set up appro- 
priate machinery for dealing with industrial disputes generally 
and, for the rest, to help the various industries as tactfully as 
possible to deal with their own problems in their own way. 


Stage of Intervention 


Measures of conciliation and arbitration may be brought into 
operation at any or all of three stages: (1) before a dispute arises, 
(2) when a dispute has arisen, but before any cessation of work has 
taken place, or (3) after an actual strike or lockout has occurred. 
For a system to be considered complete, appropriate machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration should be available at each of these 
stages. 


Prevention 


In practice two methods would appear to have operated success- 
fully in the prevention of disputes — the standing joint committee 
and the acceptance by both sides of certain recognised principles 
governing industrial relations, particularly those affecting wage 
determination. 

A standing joint committee meeting at frequent intervals 
unquestionably operates as a strong force for industrial peace, and 
especially so if it is engaged on some work necessitating regular 
co-operation between the two parties. The record of the Whitley 
Councils in Great Britain, although falling below the great expec- 
tations conceived in some quarters, is nevertheless a decidedly 
respectable one, particularly when it is recalled that the period 
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during which they have operated has been one unparalleled in the 
history of industrial relations'. 

The preventive influence of recognised principles governing 
industrial relations is likewise well authenticated. As Justice 
Higgins has pointed out in A New Province for Law and Order?, 
when the principles on which the Australian Commonwealth Court 
proceeded became known, differences were settled along the lines 
so indicated without their ever attaining the proportions of indus- 
trial disputes. 

The great value of concrete principles of wage determination 
in the prevention of industrial disputes is especially noteworthy. 
The instance of the British iron and steel trades in which, by agree- 
ment, wages are adjusted according to the selling price of iron, is 
a much quoted example of the effect of such a measure on industrial 
peace*. Since 1869 this principle of wage determination has been 
accepted by both parties as the main, and often the exclusive, rule 
for the determination of wage disputes, with the consequence that 
on many occasions industrial disputes and stoppages of work have 
been avoided. 


Settlement 


Once a dispute has actually arisen, conciliation within the estab- 
lishment or within the industry is usually the first method to be 
tried, many countries in fact laying down that recourse shall not be 
had to governmental methods until provisions made within the 
industry for settling disputes have first proved unavailing’. Here 
again the existence of a standing joint committee’ and some con- 
crete principles governing industrial relationships are likely to 
furnish invaluable aid in the arrangement of a compromise. 

If machinery within the industry fails, recourse to governmental 
machinery or the good offices of some outsider is the next step. 





1 Cf. Great Brirarn, Ministry or Lasour: Report on Establishment and Pro- 
gress of Joint Industrial Councils, 1917-1922. 

2 London, Constable, 1922. 

’ Cf. Sydney and Beatrice WEBB: Industrial Democracy, pp. 231-236. This 
instance is the more remarkable since the principle of wage determination adopted 
can hardly be regarded as inherently sound. A similar arrangement in the Brit- 
ish coal trade was strenuously opposed and eventually abandoned. 

* Cf. the British Industrial Courts Act, 1919, section 2 (4), and the German Act 
of 1923 on Collective Contracts, section 20. 

5 It is reported that “ the work of the councils and reconstruction committees 
[set up in Great Britain under the Whitley scheme] in preventing stoppages of 
work has been attended with a very considerable measure of success — a fact due 
in the main to the task of mediation being undertaken by the members of the indus- 
try themselves with a minimum of formality and delay.” Report on the Establish- 
ment and Progress of Joint Industrial Councils, 1917-1922, p. 105. 
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Intervention at this stage may take the form of conciliation, enquiry 
or arbitration. Conciliation is generally the first method to be tried. 
When public knowledge of the facts of a dispute would make for 
a settlement, enquiry may be appropriate, but not usually until 
conciliation has proved unavailing. Failing all other methods the 
parties may be urged or compelled to have recourse to arbitration. 

When a dispute has reached the third stage of strike or lockout, 
the same methods are applicable but their chance of success is 
considerably less than before. Passions have been aroused and 
reputations endangered ; and even if a settlement is effected the 
disorganisation of production and the stirring up of labour unrest 
have already taken place, and are, to some extent, irremediable. 
Moreover, the methods of conciliation and arbitration themselves 
are of less avail than they were before the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Its a noteworthy fact that compulsory arbitration, which 
is often looked upon as a sovereign specific for dealing with strikes 
and lockouts, has proved on the whole particularly ineffective. 
In Australia, during the period 1913-1923, less than 7 per cent. 
of the stoppages of work were settled, by State or Commonwealth 
arbitration machinery. Similarly, in New Zealand, of 527 strikes 
and lockouts during the period 1906-1922 only 40 were settled by 
negotiations under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

As a generalisation amounting in effect to little more than a 
truism it may be said, therefore, that while it is necessary to have 
appropriate machinery to be brought into action at every stage 
of a dispute, the earlier a difference is taken in hand the better the 
chance of a satisfactory outcome. A difficult question success- 
fully dealt with before it assumes the character of a dispute is sheer 
gain, inasmuch as it emphasises the essential identity of interests 
of the two parties, and so makes for co-operation in industry. 
On the other hand, a dispute, once it has taken definite shape, not 
only adds to the risk and uncertainty of production, but rouses 
psychological difficulties which cannot easily be overcome. As 
all mediators agree, one of the chief problems in conciliation is to 
find the formula by which one or other party may appear to “ save 
its face ” ; and even where this is effected the settlement frequently 
leaves the losing side internally resolved to “ get its own back next 
time”. Once a strike or lockout has broken out, the major part 
of the harm is done, and conciliation or arbitration can do little more 
than bring the stoppage of work to a conclusion a few days earlier 
than it would otherwise have been. The old adage that prevention 
is better than cure is doubly true as applied to industrial disputes. 
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Sphere of Operation 


There are three main spheres of operation in which some mechan- 
ism for the conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes may 
be set up : the unit of technical organisation — the establishment ; 
the unit of vocational organisation — the part of the trade or indus- 
try covered by a trade union or a number of trade unions ; and 
industry as a whole. 

Machinery set up within the establishment — the works coun- 
cil! — may be valuable both in preventing disputes, by reason of 
the regular co-operation between employers and employed thus 
involved, and in settling disputes once they have arisen, by reason 
of the existence of regular negotiatory machinery having more or 
less established rules of procedure. Where trade union organisa- 
tion is still in the embryonic stage, and disputes are for the most part 
confined to single establishments, the provision of conciliation 
and arbitration machinery of this type is of the maximum utility. 
On the other hand, where organisation has extended beyond the 
limits of the single undertaking, the sphere of usefulness of works 
councils is decidedly reduced. For one thing, they cannot deal 
effectively with disputes covering a number of establishments. 
For another, there is usually the suspicion, and sometimes the 
danger, that the works council may ccmpete with the trade union. 
Largely on this account, and also by reason of the lack of any general 
interest on the part of employers and employed in this form of 
organisation, the somewhat extravagant hopes once based on the 
works council as a method of industrial government — notably 
in Great Britain — have not been fulfilled to any great extent?. 

In countries where trade union organisation is well developed, 
the most obvious sphere of operation for machinery of conciliation 
and arbitration is that part of a particular industry or craft covered 
by a trade union or a number of trade unions. Joint industrial 
councils, wages boards, and other systems set up within a particular 
industry or trade, whether designed by the parties themselves or 


1 It is to be noted that there are two distinct types of works councils : the joint 
committee type, such as that proposed by the Whitley Committee ; and the type 
which is simply a form of organisation of the staff of an establishment — such, 
for instance, as the works councils in Germany. Cf. Legislative Series, 1920, Ger. 
1 and 2. 


* Cf. CoMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Survey of Industrial Relations, 
p. 305. In the United States, on the other hand, the works council movement 
would appear to be at least holding its own. Cf. Nationa InpustTrRiaL Con- 
FERENCE Boarp: The Growth of Works Councils in the United States: Special 
Report No. 32, 1925. 
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having a governmental origin, represent what is probably the most 
effective of all methods of preventing and settling disputes extend- 
ing beyond the single establishment. In particular by dealing 
with general questions of wage determination and similar matters 
affecting the trade or industry as a whole, they are able to render 
invaluable services in the cause of industrial peace. . 

Machinery covering a single industry, however, encounters a 
number of serious obstacles. In the first place, it is extremely 
difficult to define exactly the boundaries of certain industries and 
crafts. Organisations of workers along industrial lines frequently 
conflict with organisations of workers along craft lines. Organisa- 
tions of employers and organisations of workers, moreover, do not 
necessarily extend over identical fields. Almost invariably, also, 
some proportion of the workers and employers in a particular trade 
or industry do not belong to the vocational organisations of that 
industry, with the result that the question arises whether power 
should be granted to enforce the terms of a collective agreement on 
the unorganised sections of the trade or industry concerned!. 
There is the further difficulty that in certain districts customs are 
sometimes in force — such, for instance, as basing wage rates on 
the remuneration of other types of labour in that district — which 
make it difficult to secure anything like uniformity of principle 
throughout the whole trade or industry. 

Machinery adapted to the third sphere of operation — industry 
as a whole — escapes these difficulties, but suffers from handicaps 
of its own. It is almost inevitably governmental in origin ; it 
cannot be so instant in its action as can the machinery in a partic- 
ular establishment or a particular trade ; and ‘it cannot have the 
same special knowledge of the details of a dispute as is possible 
in the other forms of conciliation and arbitration. Against this 
it usually has a broader outlook, and may be able to secure some 
measure of co-ordination between the settlements arrived at in 
the different industries. By working on consistent principles, 
moreover, it can have a valuable influence both in preventing dis- 
putes and in developing the rudiments of an industrial code’. 





1 The arguments in favour of making an award or an agreement apply to the 
whole of a particular trade are strong : “‘ If our factory or mines legislation had been 
enforced only on specified good employers and had left untouched any firm who 
objected to the regulations, so intolerable an injustice would quickly have led to 
a repudiation of the whole system. ”’ Industrial Democracy, p. 228. On the other 
hand the practical difficulties in the way in many countries are considerable. 
Cf. Report on the Establishment and Progress of Joint Industrial Councils, 191/- 
1922, pp. 164-169. 

* Cf. H. B. Hicerns: A New Province for Law and Order. 
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These three main forms of machinery — by establishments, by 
separate industries, and covering industry as a whole — are not 
in any way incompatible one with the other, but, on the contrary, 
are to a great extent complementary. As is evident from the fore- 
going brief description, it is possible to assign to each of them a 
fairly definite series of functions which each particular type is best 
calculated to perform. The special function of the works council 
is to overcome the psychological difficulties inherent in the employ- 
ment relation, to replace, in fact, the “ human touch ” which was 
lost when production was industrialised. The special function of 
the joint industrial council is to regulate the general conditions 
of work in the trade or industry in question and particularly wage 
rates. The machinery covering the whole of industry is more es- 
pecially qualified to deal with disputes which attempts at settlement 
within the industry have been unable to resolve, and in so doing 
to develop general principles governing industrial relations. 

Which of these three forms is the most essential naturally 
depends upon the state of industrial and vocational organisation 
of the particular country concerned, but in a highly industrialised 
community all three methods are valuable, and the two latter 
practically indispensable. With the progressive standardisation 


of industry and the increasing tendency of trade unions to organise 
along industrial lines, the machinery working within each par- 
ticular trade or industry would seem likely to become the most 
important of all, and in a number of cases is so already. 


Constitution 


Agencies for the conciliation and arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes are of three main types: those made up of some impartial 
person or persons who may or may not have other special qualifica- 
tions ; those made up of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and employed; and some combination of impartial 
persons and representatives'. In some instances those members 
representing the two sides are actual parties to the dispute ; some- 
times they are representative of employers and workers in the 
trade or industry concerned ; and sometimes representative of 
employers and workers generally. In those cases where impartial 


1 Occasionally provision is made for the public also to be represented, more 
particularly when some public service is concerned. Still more occasionally other 
elements are allowed a place, e.g. farmers in Oklahoma. In many countries tech- 
nical assessors are employed, especially in arbitration courts. 
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members sit with representatives of the two sides, such impartial 
members may be present merely for the purpose of helping on the 
proceedings, or they may have a vote and so hold the decisive 
position on the board or council in question. In addition to these 
possible variations in the constitution of agencies of conciliation 
and arbitration such agencies may be permanent or ad hoc, or may 
be permanent so far as the form of the machinery is concerned but 
ad hoc as to personnel. 

To discuss the relative merits of all the numerous forms of 
constitution that do or might exist is manifestly impossible here. 
All that will be attempted is to distinguish some few types notable 
for their having proved particularly successful or particularly 
unsuccessful in actual practice. 

There is little doubt that the type of constitution that has 
achieved the greatest success in the prevention of disputes is the 
standing joint committee. Of the numerous varieties of this form 
of organisation those in which both sides have agreed to accept 
the casting vote of an impartial chairman — as, for instance, in 
certain of the clothing markets in the United States — seem to have 
given the best results, while those designed more or less deliberately 
to supplant trade unionism are usually the least satisfactory’. 

For the settlement of disputes by way of conciliation, the general 
opinion would seem to be that the “ good offices ” of a single media- 
tor present the greatest likelihood of achieving success. “ Settle- 
ment of labour disputes requires selection of an exact moment for 
action, complete and speedy grasp of the real causes of the dispute 
and the technicalities of the points at issue, speed and experience 
in judging the characters, sayings and real views of the individuals 
on either side, both in and out of the conference room. Committees 
are singularly inapt bodies for these purposes. They may be suit- 
able for arbitration courts, but very seldom for conciliation 
courts’. ” 

On the other hand, much of the success of conciliation by a 
single conciliator depends upon the type of man chosen, and then 
not only upon his personal qualifications, but also on the position 





1 Cf. studies made by the Russell Sage Foundation of the Industrial Represen- 
tation Plan of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in its coal mines and in its 
steel works, by Ben M. Setrekman and Mary Van Kteeck. (Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, Aug. 1925, pp. 262 et seg. : ** Wage Earners’ Par- 
ticipation in Management in the United States”’.) As an instance of apparently 
successful working see the account of the plan in operation in the United States 
General Electric Company, in Survey, 1 April 1926, pp. 21-27. 

? Lord Askwitna: Industrial Problems and Disputes, p. 182. 
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he holds. The system still operative in France by which the local 
justice of the peace is appointed for this task has proved definitely 
unsuitable for dealing with disputes of any size’. 

In a number of countries provision is made for setting up con- 
ciliation committees, either of representatives of employers and 
workers (e.g. New Zealand) or of experts and experienced persons 
(e.g. Sweden). Although these conciliation committees may prove 
of use in certain countries or under certain particular circumstances, 
the arguments in favour of the single conciliator would, as a gener- 
al rule, seem to be conclusive. Particularly is this the case in the 
conciliation of disputes in general by a standing committee repre- 
sentative of employers and workers generally. It has been found 
with this type of machinery that the conciliators often ignore the 
conditions in the trade or industry in which the dispute has oc- 
curred, and are, as a consequence, peculiarly unsuitable to act as 
conciliators. The experience in New Zealand with committees of 
this type during the period 1901-1908 is highly significant*. 


Courts of enquiry and arbitration courts have two general types 
of constitution — that consisting of one or more impartial persons, 
and that consisting of one or more impartial persons together with 


one or more representatives of employers and of workers. This 
latter type, the most usual form of which is one employers’ repre- 
sentative, one worker’s representative, and one impartial person 
(sometimes chosen by agreement between the two other members), 
is frequently found*. Such a form of constitution is particularly 
effective if a unanimous decision can be obtained, but in those 
instances where the representative of one or the other side is unable 
to agree with the majority, the moral force of the finding is inevi- 
tably impugned, while sometimes the standing of the court itself 
may be gravely damaged‘. On the whole it is difficult to say 
whether this type is to be preferred to the type consisting of impar- 
tial persons only. The system recently followed in the setting 
up of courts of enquiry in Great Britain, where employers’ and 
workers’ representatives are appointed if there seems to be a good 





1 Cf. Orrice pu TRAVAIL: Réglement amiable des conflits collectifs du travail, 
pp. V and vi. Enquétes et Documents. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. 


* Cf. NattonaLt INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion in New Zealand. Research Report No. 23. 

* Cf. the Boards of Enquiry in Canada and the Arbitration Court in New Zealand. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, ‘‘ Experiments 
in State Control in New Zealand,” by J. B. Conpuirre, p. 351. 
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chance of agreement, but, where such agreement seems unlikely, 
impartial persons only are chosen, would seem to be an eminently 
practical one. 

For courts of arbitration with permanent members the device 
of varying the personnel in this way is not always possible’. The 
appropriate form of constitution would then seem to depend very 
much on the principle on which arbitration is being conducted. 
If, broadly speaking, the court works on the principle of “ splitting 
the difference ” according to the economic strength of the parties 
and the state of trade, the type including representatives of the 
two sides, such as exists in New Zealand and Western Australia, 
would seem to be appropriate, since the function performed by 
the court is in a sense legislative. If, on the other hand, the court 
attempts to work on what amounts to a rudimentary industrial 
code, as, for instance, the Australian Commonwealth Court under 
Justice Higgins, the single judge is probably the more suitable 
form of constitution, the function in this case being predominantly 
interpretative. 


There remains the much debated question of whether machinery 
should be permanent or ad hoc. 


There is little doubt that permanent machinery — some definite 
and recognised method of dealing with the dispute decided upon 
before the need for it arises — is generally preferable to leaving 
machinery to be improvised when a dispute occurs. Ad hoc machi- 
nery, although theoretically adjustable to the exact needs of the 
case, in practice too often means a further series of differences 
over the choice of methods, the principle on which negotiators 
are to be appointed, and similar matters of detail. In point of 
fact, the real question at issue is not so much whether machinery 
should be permanent or ad hoc, but whether the personnel should be 
permanent (or quasi-permanent) or appointed anew for each dispute. 

It may be definitely said that for a standing joint committee, 
members should be permanent or quasi-permanent, and not ap- 
pointed anew for every question that arises, as otherwise the chief 
object of such machinery — the cultivation of the habit of co- 
operation — will be rendered nugatory. It may be definitely said 
also that a tribunal to which disputes are compulsorily referred for 


—_ — —_-—_———, 





1 It may be noted, however, that the flexible constitution of the British Indus- 
trial Court makes it possible for a case to be heard either by an impartial person or 
persons, or by an impartial person or persons together with representatives of 
employers and employed. 
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arbitration should have a permanent or quasi-permanent person- 
nel, or there is likely to be but little continuity of principle and of 
practice!. On the other hand, where conciliation or arbitration 
is on an optional basis, it would not seem advisable to appoint 
permanent conciliators or arbitrators, unless provision is also made 
allowing parties to have recourse to ad hoc personnel if they so 
wish. The reason for this is sufficiently apparent. Permanent 
boards for the optional conciliation or arbitration of disputes have 
certain undoubted advantages so long as they retain the esteem 
of both sides. If, however, such agencies lose this esteem, as they 
are always liable to do, their influence for peace is to a great extent 
nullified. 

For courts of enquiry, ad hoc personnel would seem to be gener- 
ally considered more effective than permanent personnel. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that the Railroad Labour Board in the 
United States, which was essentially of the nature of a permanent 
board of enquiry, has proved unable to retain the good opinion of 
either side, and after six years’ trial has now been replaced. On 
the whole, however, a sufficient number of experiments with per- 
manent boards of enquiry have not been made to justify generali- 
sation on this score. 

To sum up the general conclusions as to whether arrangements 
for conciliation and arbitration should be permanent or ad hoc, it 
may be said that the joint industrial council and courts for the 
compulsory arbitration of disputes would seem to work best with 
permanent personnel ; agencies for the conciliation or arbitration 
of disputes to which recourse is optional are well advised to offer 
a choice of persons; and enquiry, whether compulsory or optional, 
is likely to prove more successful where the personnel is appointed 
ad hoc. 


Form of Procedure 


In some countries the form of procedure of conciliation, enquiry, 
and arbitration is pronouncedly juridical in character ; in others, 
exactly the opposite. In English-speaking countries for the most 
part, anything savouring of litigation is definitely ruled out, it 
being frequently laid down that lawyers may not appear, except 
with the consent of both sides, a consent which is rarely, if ever, 








1 There is, moreover, the grave possibility of political interference unless the 
arbitrator’s security of tenure is made reasonably immune from outside attack. 
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given. General principles governing procedure are of a similar 
nature. The President of the Australian Commonwealth Court, 
for instance, is definitely instructed to act according to “ equity, 
good conscience and the substantial merits of the case without 
regard to technicalities or legal forms”. In a number of European 
and South American countries, on the contrary, the practice of 
conciliation and arbitration is sometimes decidedly legalistic in 
form. 

In a matter such as this the nature and customs of the countries 
concerned are necessarily the deciding factors as to which form of 
procedure is preferable, but, apart from this, the conclusion reached 
by Professor Pigou would seem to have a general validity’. 




































The fact that ‘‘ genera] questions”’ are important, and bear directly 
upon the permanent interests of all concerned, makes the discussion 
of them, both on the Board itself and among those who will be bound 
by its decisions, peculiarly delicate. Consequently, even when the 
relations between the parties are good, it is important that everything 
which might «ngender irritation should be excluded from the machi- 
nery of industrial peace. 

From this principle the most obvious inference is that technicalities 
and lawyers should not be admitted before the Board. Such a policy — 
apart altogether from the saving in cost and time — tends to reduce to 
a minimum the appearance, and hence, indirectly, the reality of the 
opposition between the parties. 


On the other hand, where it is not a “ general question ” that 
forms the subject of negotiation, but matters arising out of a collec- 
tive agreement which are being dealt with on a juridical basis, it 
is possible that more or less legalistic methcds may be appropriate. 


The points that stand out from this analysis of machinery 
appropriate for dealing with disputes in general may be briefly 
recapitulated at this stage. 

Twe main types of machinery exist: one, the standing joint 
committee type, usually non-governmental or quasi-governmenta! 
in origin, covering a single establishment or the paré or whole of a 
particular trade or industry and designed more particularly for 
the prevention of disputes ; the other, some governmental system 
of conciliation, enquiry and/or arbitration, covering industry 
as a whole and designed primarily for the settlement of disputes. 

The standing joint committee type of machinery is far more 
effective where principles for the determination of wage rates have 





1 A. C. Picou : The Economics of Welfare, p. 374. London, Macmillan, 1920. 
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been adopted by the parties concerned. Its effectiveness is still 
further enhanced where both sides have previously agreed, in the 
event of disputes arising, to accept the ruling of some impartial 
person. 

The governmental systems of conciliation, enquiry, and arbitra- 
tion would appear to be most successful where administered by 
individual conciliatcrs, ad hoc boards of enquiry, and permanent 
arbitration tribunals ; but in the case of optional conciliation and 
arbitration it is usually found advisable to make provision for alter- 
native forms of constitution also. | 

Finally, while machinery should exist for dealing with disputes 
in the establishment, in the trade or industry, and in industry 
generally, and while appropriate means should be available for 
dealing with disputes at all three stages — before they take definite 
shape, before they develop into stoppages of work, and when a 
strike or lockout has begun — there is little doubt that where trade 
union organisation is at all advanced the trade or industry is the 
key position for the application of conciliation and arbitration 
methods, and no doubt at all that prevention in a variety of ways 
is better than settlement. 

The generalised experience of the different countries thus sum- 
marily outlined provides, as it were, a groundwork for the synthesis 
to which the present analysis is intended to lead. So far, however, 
the question of machinery alone has been examined. There 
remains for consideration the vitally important matter of the prin- 
ciples on which the practice of conciliation and arbitration is based, 
including the whole question of compulsion and the accompanying 
problem of enforcement. 


Basic PRINCIPLES, COMPULSION, AND ENFORCEMENT 
Basic Principles 


Three leading considerations enter into the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes : the bargaining strength of the parties ; the concep- 
tion of social justice ; and the question of what an industry can 
afford to pay. The principles on which an agency of conciliation 
or arbitration proceeds depend essentially upon the order of impor- 
tance in which it places these considerations. 

The consideration which is placed first in the great majority 
of cases is unquestionably the relative bargaining strength of the 
two parties. In effect all conciliation, while said to be based upon 
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“ agreement ”, really rests upon the principle that “ might is right ”. 
The weaker party usually agrees, not because it considers the settle- 
ment just, but because it lacks power to do otherwise. Arbi- 
tration also normally amounts to little more than an attempt to 
“split the difference” roughly in proportion to the economic 
strength of the two parties. This is not to say that considerations 
of social justice or of what an industry can afford are entirely left 
out of the calculation. On the contrary, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they are always given a certain weight by all the parties 
concerned. But although this is true, the decisive factor is indis- 
putably that of economic strength. 

In a few cases the attempt has been made to give first place, 
not to the bargaining power of the disputants but to some concep- 
tion of social justice. Compulsory arbitration, as administered in 
the Commonwealth Court of Australia by Justice Higgins, and the 
enforcement of the principle of the living wage practised throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, are notable instances. Here again the 
other two factors — economic strength and what the industry can 
afford — are necessarily taken into account, but nevertheless the 
idea of social justice is the predominant consideration. 

It is doubtful whether in any country first place is, or has been, 
definitely given to the question of what an industry can afford. 
Certain of Justice McCawley’s awards in the Queensland Arbitra- 
tion Court might be cited as examples of this factor being given 
especial prominence. The recently published report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission on the Queensland basic wage is likewise highly 
interesting in this connection, inasmuch as it lays down definitely 
that “ the chief consideration in determining wages is the capacity 
of industry to pay "1. This method, however, has yet to be tried 
on anything like a large scale. 

Each of these possible means of arriving at a decision has its 
advantages and disadvantages. Looked at from a superficial or 
opportunistic standpoint, decision by bargaining strength is undoubt- 
edly the simplest method of settling disputes. Where the parties 
are resolute against interference with their liberty to conduct 
affairs in their own way, it is possibly the only method. The fact 
nevertheless remains that adherence to the principle of deciding 
disputes by the relative economic strength of the two parties neces- 
sarily leads to continually recurring conflicts. For, as previously 





1 Report of the Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage, p. 13. 
Brisbane, Govt. Printer. 
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pointed out, relative bargaining strength fluctuates according 
to whether markets and employment are plentiful or scarce. 
Consequently, with each changing phase of the business cycle, the 
balance of economic power regularly shifts from one side to the 
other, and with each such shift the same questions of wages, hours, 
and working conditions must be fought and re-fought over and 


over again. 
The objections to taking some conception of social justice — 
concretely, the “ living wage ” — as the decisive factor are no less 


serious. In the first place, it may lead to an impasse, as in Austra- 
lia in 1920, when the Royal Commission on the basic wage pro- 
posed a sum which, according to the Commonwealth Statistician, 
industry would not be able to pay even if all considerations of 
interest and of profit were ruled out. More serious still, insistence 
on a “ living wage ” as the guiding principle in wage determination 
is almost certain to defeat its ownend. In effect, the “ living wage ” 
is that wage which certain active members of the community feel 
“ ought ” to be possible under existing social and economic con- 
ditions. By coincidence the “ living wage ” thus determined might 
be exactly the wage that an industry could afford to pay, but it is 
far more likely to be either less than or more than such an amount. 
If less, then in the eyes of the workers it falls short of full justice. 
If more, it must. ultimately result in part of the industry closing 
down, with bankruptcy for producers and unemployment for 
workers as the inevitable consequence. On the other hand, while 
the “ living wage ” principle as a means of determining actual rates 
of wages may not be trustworthy, the fixing of some minimum 
standard of remuneration which an industry must pay, or cease 
to exist as uneconomic, is a perfectly consistent proceeding. 

The third method, that of giving chief consideration to the ques- 
tion of what an industry can afford, encounters three difficulties 
which, while not necessarily insuperable, are nevertheless any- 
thing but easy to surmount. The first is the technical difficulty 
of calculating what an industry can afford'. The second is that 
there is no agreed principle for the division of the product of indus- 
try between wages and profits. The third is that in certain cases, 
particularly in shrinking trades, the maximum that an industry 
can afford may still be less than sufficient to pay a subsistence 
wage to the men it employs. 





' This difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that ability to pay is by no 
means uniform throughout an industry, but, on the contrary, a wage that 
some undertakings can afford to pay, others definitely cannot. 
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What would seem to be needed is some combination of these 
three main principles'. From the point of view of industrial peace 
settlements based primarily on relative economic strength are 
altogether undesirable as tending to give rise to continual conflicts. 
On the other hand, this factor cannot and should not be altogether 
ignored. Considerations of social justice, while inappropriate for 
deciding the upper limit of wages, are nevertheless essential in 
deciding the limit below which wages must not fall. Conversely, 
considerations of what an industry can bear are relevant in deciding 
the upper limit of wages, but they cannot be accepted as the sole 
determinant of the level to which wages may be depressed. To 
enter into any detailed discussion of how these different consid- 
erations can be fused into a comprehensive whole, and thus made 
applicable to the circumstances of any particular industry, is out 
of place here, but there is every reason to believe that the formu- 
lation of reasonably adequate wage principles is at least technically 
possible. 


Compulsion 


Closely connected with the question of basic principles of wage 
determination is the question over which controversy has chiefly 
raged, namely, what degree of compulsion is to be exercised in the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. 

As already pointed out, when it is a question of negotiation 
in an unorganised trade or industry in which sweating prevails. 
compulsion in some form would appear to be inevitable if tolerable 
working conditions are to be obtained and good industrial relation- 
ships ensured for the future. Other especial types of disputes 
also — justiciable disputes, disputes in public utilities, and disputes 
of great social or economic importance — may likewise be differ- 
entiated from disputes in general, and in a number of countries 
a larger measure of compulsion is exercised in dealing with them. 
The real problem of compulsion, however, is the extent to which it 
can be applied not to especial types of disputes but to disputes 
in general. 

As is obvious, the precise degree of compulsion which it is found 
desirable to exert in such cases necessarily depends upon the atti- 
tude and influence of the various elements making up the commu- 





? Other considerations of great, but nevertheless secondary, importance, 
including the whole question of differential rates to be paid for varying grades of 
skill, etc., have also to be taken into account. 
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nity, and in particular upon the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions on whose co-operation the successful use of compulsory 
measures very largely depends. It is accordingly impossible to say 
that one degree of compulsion is inherently sounder than another. 
The one point on which it is possible to be definite is that such 
degree of compulsion as is exercised is inherently sound only if it 
commands the moral support of the community at large and is not 
strongly opposed by any considerable minority. 

There are three main types of compulsion: the compulsory 
reference of a dispute ; the compulsory enforcement of an award ; 
and the compulsory prohibition of stoppages of work?. 

The compulsory reference of disputes takes various forms. 
In some cases one of the parties to the dispute must first make 
application before the machinery of conciliation, enquiry, or arbi- 
tration can be brought into operation. More usually the respon- 
sible government official may also set the procedure on foot on 
his own initiative. In certain countries, as for instance New Zea- 
land, reference of a dispute depends on whether or not the workers 
involved belong to a registered trade union. In countries where 
“community consciousness” is well developed, members of the 
community — the mayor? or a number of citizens* — can put the 
machinery in motion. In some cases action is automatic whenever 
an industrial dispute arises. 

The compulsory enforcement of an award is likewise an expres- 
sion covering a number of different types of action. Under the 
German Act, when occasion demands, the proposal or award of a 
conciliator or conciliation committee can be declared binding upon 
the parties whether these parties acquiesce or not. In some coun- 
tries awards made as a consequence of the voluntary reference 
of a dispute to arbitration have been enforced under certain cir- 
cumstances in the civil courts‘. In countries such as Australia, 
where compulsory arbitration obtains, the enforcement of an 
award is part of the duty of the factory inspectorate, or of a special 
officer, usually a trade union official, appointed for this particular 


purpose. 





* The compulsory production of documents and similar measures considered 
necessary in some countries for the conduct of conciliation, enquiry, or arbitra- 
é ’ 1 d 


” 


tion are not usually included under the heading of ‘‘ compulsion 
* Cf. the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
* Cf. the Kansas Industrial Court Act, section 7. 
* Cf. Sir William Mackenzie: The Industrial Court: Practice and Procedure, 
pp. 21-22. London, Butterworth, 1923. 
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The most usual form compulsion takes, however, is the partial 
or total prohibition of stoppages of work. Strikes and lockouts may 
be prohibited either (1) absolutely, (2) unless certain conditions are 
fulfilled, such for instance as the taking of a secret ballot, or (3) 
for some more or less definite period, as for instance while concilia- 
tion proceedings are in progress. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited absolutely by the Australian 
Commonwealth legislation, by the New Zealand Arbitration Act, 
and by the new Italian Act. In neither Australia nor New Zealand 
has it been found possible to make this prohibition effective. 

There is little difficulty in accounting for this failure. In the 
first place, it is practically impossible to fine or imprison some 
thousands of strikers, particularly when, as frequently happens, 
such strikers look upon themselves, and are often regarded by a large 
section of the community, not.as law breakers and so culpable but 
as vindicators of a principle and deserving of support. In the 
second place, it is politically impracticable in most countries to 
make trade unions responsible for all stoppages of work that take 
place and to distrain upon their funds in the event of failure to 
prevent such stoppages of work. It is for these two chief reasons 
that the experiments in the absolute prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs have partially or wholly broken down, and it cannot but be 
admitted that this inability to inflict penalties is a grave flaw in the 
application of the compulsory principle. 

It is frequently pointed out by way of palliation that the fact 
that compulsory arbitration has its lapses does not necessarily prove 
the law to be useless any more than the law against stealing is 
proved useless because some offenders escape. This argument has 
an undoubted validity in so far as it applies to the criticism fre- 
quently voiced that compulsory arbitration is a failure because it 
does not prevent all stoppages of work. On the other hand, when 
applied to the non-infliction of penalties, the analogy falls to the 
ground. In breaches of the criminal law prosecution regularly 
follows when the offenders are known, but in breaches of the arbi- 
tration law the offenders are often perfectly well known but yet 
escape the penalty laid down. Such discrimination between the 
strong and the weak strikes at the basis of all law and of all justice, 
and where it is of frequent occurrence the esteem in which the 
system is held must inevitably suffer; and without esteem the 
successful administration of any machinery of conciliation and 
arbitration rapidly becomes impossible. 

In certain States the ill success of complete prohibition of stop- 
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pages of work has resulted in strikes and lockouts being held per- 
missible so long as certain conditions are observed. Thus, in New 
South Wales, the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act of 1918 
admits that a strike may be legal, provided (1) that the members of 
the Union are not working under an award or industrial agreement, 
or if they decide by secret ballot that the award is no longer bind- 
ing on them ; and (2) that 14 days’ notice is given to the Minister 
of Labour of intention to commence a strike. The first provision 
carries with it the implication that employees shall not strike and 
at the same time have the benefit of the Arbitration Court's ser- 
vices ; the second aims at preventing impulsive strikes, and at 
giving time for conciliation machinery to be set in motion. 

The remaining type of prohibition of stoppages of work is that 
by which strikes or lockouts may not take place so long as proceed- 
ings are in progress. This form of compulsion is most frequently 
employed in dealing with especial disputes. The Norwegian Act 
of 1915, providing for compulsory conciliation in disputes of special 
importance, and the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of 1907, providing for enquiry in cases of disputes in public 
utilities, may be quoted as instances of this type of prohibition. 
The main arguments in favour of such a measure of compulsion 
being exercised have already been stated. In the first place, it 
may reasonably be maintained that in strikes thus affecting the 
public welfare the public has a right to intervene, at least to the 
extent of preventing hostilities breaking out until all possibilities 
of settlement have definitely been exhausted. Secondly, the chief 
objection to this type of prohibition of strikes and lockouts, namely, 
that it is in effect a form of discrimination against workers, since 
their chances of success depend to a great extent on their selecting 
the right moment for declaring a strike, falls to the ground so far 
as public utilities are concerned, since stoppages of work in indus- 
tries of this nature have the effect of interrupting essential services, 
and so making their influence strongly felt no matter when they occur. 

Here again, however, the question arises what penalties are to be 
inflicted in the event of non-observance. It is in this question of 
penalties and their enforcement that the great inherent weakness 
of compulsion lies. 


Enforcement 


Three distinct types of penalties may be distinguished — the 
withdrawal of privileges, the infliction of fine, imprisonment, or 
civil disability, and some form of compulsory requisition. 
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An instance of privileges being withdrawn as a penalty for non- 
observance of the law is the practice of the late Justice McCawley 
of the Queensland Court of Arbitration. It was usual in this Court 
to accord “ union preference” (that is to say, to lay down that 
employers must give preference of employment to trade unionists) 
“ conditioned to last only so long as the members of the union 
refrained from striking ”!. This type of sanction, while admirable 
so far as it goes, would nevertheless not appear to be capable of 
any very general application. The recently adopted Belgian Order? 
affords another example of considerable interest. Intransigence 
on the part of a trade union results in the state unemployment bene- 
fit being withheld for a period of a year, while in stoppages of work 
judged to be due to intransigence on the part of employers, the 
workers affected are entitled to unemployment allowances. Here 
again, however, there are obvious limitations making this form of 
penalty impracticable in certain countries, notably those (such, 
for instance, as the United States) where state unemployment 
insurance does not exist. 

The infliction of fine, imprisonment, or civil disability — by 
far the commonest form of penalty — may take any or all of three 
shapes : proceedings may be instituted against the offenders them- 
selves, against the instigators or leaders of the movement’, or 
against their organisation’. The first of these methods is the one 
most usually adopted ; incidentally, as already indicated, it would 
seem to be the one most difficult to inflict’. 

The third form of penalty — requisition — is rarely of much 
avail except in emergencies such, for instance, as in time of war. 
Undoubtedly part of the success of compulsory arbitration in the 
various countries during the war was attributable to the powerful 
sanctions available, namely, the mobilisation of strikers and the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922, pp. 384 e¢ seq. : 
*‘ Industrial Arbitration in Queensland ’’, by T. W. McCawtey. The deregistra- 
tion of a union is also sometimes inflicted as a penalty, e.g. in New Zealand, but 
unless very definite privileges are attached to registration this type of sanction is 
naturally of little avail. 

2 Moniteur belge, 12 May 1926. Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIX. 
No. 1, p. 12. 

® Cf. Kansas Industrial Court Act, section 19. 

* Cf. New South Wales and South Australia. 

’ A question of some importance arising in this connection is whether the 
government or the aggrieved party should institiute prosecution for offences under 
the Act. In most countries it is the government that undertakes the prosecution. 
In Canada, however, the onus is on the aggrieved party, a fact which has resulted 
in few prosecutions being made on the one hand, and in some complaints — 
particularly from employers — on the other. 
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taking over of factories. It is to be doubted, however, if any 
practical solution of the problem of enforcement in ordinary times 
is to be found along lines such as these, although government re- 
quisition is sometimes provided for. as a last resort?. 

All things considered, the exercise of compulsion in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes is a task honeycombed 
with difficulties. In certain especial cases, such, for instance, as 
in dealing with sweated industries, some measure of compulsion 
must be considered as both practical and essential. In othef cases, 
as in dealing with disputes in public utilities, the experiment may be 
worth trying. In those countries where the voluntary principle 
is not held in any great veneration, the compulsory treatment, 
not only of especial disputes, but of disputes in general, may pos- 
siblvy give good results. Even under the most favourable cireum- 
stances, however, the equal administration of justice is made diffi- 
cult, if not practically impossible, whenever any large body of 
men ‘decide to defy the law. It is a noteworthy fact that systems 
of compulsory arbitration achieve their greatest success in the 
first years of application, when the prestige of the system is still 
considerable, and employers and workers have not yet discovered 
the inherent defects of the method?. New Zealand for many years 
was “the country without strikes”. As late as 1915, Justice 
Higgins, of the Australian Commonwealth Arbitation Court, could 
still write that there had been no single case of a strike against any 
of his awards. Such claims can no longer be made. Nevertheless, 
to fly to the opposite extreme and to declare compulsion a proved 
failure is not justified by the facts. Compulsion in its various 
forms has had notable successes, limited though they may be, and 
in certain instances its sparing and cautious use has proved valuable. 
Nevertheless, as a method it can hardly be classed as inherently 
sound since it is precisely where it is most needed, namely, in dealing 
with the large-scale strikes characteristic of modern industry, that 
it most conspicuously fails. 


From this brief description of the general principles behind the 
practice of conciliation and arbitration and of the difficiities in- 
herent in the compulsory settlement of disputes, it is evident that 





1 Cf. the Kansas Industrial Court Act, section 20, and the South African Con- 
ciliation Act, 1924, section 21. 

* It follows from this that compulsory arbitration may, under certain circum- 
stances, be usefully employed as a transitory measure during a period of social or 
economic upheaval, as, for instance, in Germany during the post-war period. 
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industry is here in a quandary. Where the system in force is 
essentially voluntary in character, the dispute is decided by the 
relative bargaining strength of the two parties. Bargaining 
strength, however, is subject to continual vicissitudes — veering 
to the side of the workers when markets are plentiful and employ- 
ment good, veering to the side of the employers when markets fail 
and work is scarce. Accordingly, so long as the principle is followed 
of deciding industrial disputes by relative economic strength, and 
so long as the fluctuations of the business cycle continue to make 
relative economic strength a variable, anything resembling peace 
in industry, if not impossible, is decidedly unlikely. On the other 
hand, the alternative to the free exercise of economic strength — 
compulsion in some shape or form — is a method beset with pit- 
falls, and, where opposition to it is at all strong, cannot be considered 
as a practical measure. 

Is there a way out of this apparent impasse ? Voluntary 
methods result in a species of industrial warfare at every upward 
and every downward turn of the business cycle. Compulsory 
methods are apt to involve chronic industrial unrest. Since 
methods must be either voluntary or compulsory the impasse would 
appear complete. 

Nevertheless, in spite of appearances, a way out may possibly 
exist. If in each industry employers and work-people could be 
induced to agree upon and adhere to basic principles governing 
the main points at issue between them — in particular the deter- 
mination of wage rates — conciliation or arbitration would not then 
necessarily involve the outburst of strikes and lockouts which is 
at present the natural consequence of every fluctuation in trade. 
Needless to say, such a combination of voluntary or compulsory 
methods with self-imposed principles of wage determination is 
likely to prove far from easy to effect, and far from being a 
panacea once effected, but, all things considered, it would seem 
to present a way to industrial peace decidedly worth exploring. 


(J'o be continued.) 





The New Japanese Act on Health Insurance 


The date 1 July 1926 marks a new epoch in the history of Japanese 
labour legislation because of the number of important labour laws 
which were brought into effect on that day simultaneously. The 
Health Insurance Act of 1922, which benefits some two million 
workers in factories and mines alike, is perhaps the chief and the 
most interesting of these laws. Among others which came definitely 
into force from that date are : the Public Peace Police (Amendment) 
Act, repealing all parts of that Act which had been severely criticised 
as obstacles to trade union freedom ; the Labour Disputes Conciliation 
Act, whereby Japan applies an entirely new scheme of dealing with 
labour disputes, which have increased enormously in recent years ; 
the Minimum Age Act of 1923, which fixes 14 years as the legal 
minimum age of admission into industrial employment ; the Factory 
(Amendment) Act of 1923, which takes over 19,000 additional 
jactories with more than 160,000 workers, and raises the stand- 
ards as regards working hours, scope of application, maternity 
protection, accident compensation, hygiene and safety, etc.; the 
Amended Mining Regulations and the Ordinance for the relief of 
workers in state undertakings, which provide for much higher 
standards than heretofore of accident compensation in private mines 
as well as in state-owned factories and mines. 

The gist of these laws has been published in greater or less detail 
in various numbers of Industrial and Labour Information®. Jn 
view, however, of the fact that the Health Insurance Act and the 
Labour Disputes Conciliation Act are both entirely new experiments 
to be tried on a national scale, these two Acts will be outlined specially 
in some detail in this and a subsequent number of the Review’. 

OCIAL insurance in Japan is evolving along a similar course 
S to that which has been followed in European countries. 
Physical risks were covered in the beginning by mutual benefit 
societies to which employers would contribute, and by the ordinary 
provisions of the Civil Code concerning damages for injury. Then, 





1 Various estimates have been published ; the most recent is 160,000 given in 
Rodo Jiho (Labour Gazette), May 1926, p. 5. 

* Cf. especially Vol. XVI, pp. 204-208; Vol. XVIII, pp. 108-111; Vol. XIX, 
pp. 136 and 271. 

* The main sources used here are the articles which appeared in Rodo Jiho 
(published by the Bureau of Social Affairs) for May, June, and July 1926, Kampo 
(Official Gazette) for 28 July and 4 August 1926, and statistics given in various 
official publications of the Japanese Government. 
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in the first legislation dealing with factories and mines, provision 
was included for workmen’s compensation. The principle upon 
which the compensation provisions were based is that the employer 
should be individually responsible for the payment of compensation. 
There was no requirement that he should insure his liability. As 
was the case with the first European legislation, the compensation 
provisions apply only to mines and to factories which are dangerous 
or above a certain size. 

The Health Insurance Act exhibits several important develop- 
ments and changes of principle. In the first place, insurance is made 
compulsory, although the scope remains that of the factory and 
mines legislation, which, however, has just been considerably 
enlarged. Secondly, the insured risk is widened to cover temporary 
incapacity of whatever origin. Thirdly, corresponding to this 
extension of protection to non-industrial incapacity, a share of 
the financial responsibility has been imposed on the workers, and 
the state also contributes a subsidy. Thus, so far as temporary 
incapacity is concerned, the workmen’s compensation provisions 
are, practically speaking, entirely replaced by the new Act. It 
may be recalled that to charge the compensation of minor industrial 
accidents to sickness insurance funds is a practice which, initiated 
in Germany, has been adopted in a dozen European countries. 
Finally, an entire administrative system has had to be set up 
for the purpose of working sickness insurance : the institutions 
consist of establishment funds for the insurance of workers in the 
large factories, and local state insurance offices for the remainder 
of the insurable population. 

The Health Insurance Act was promulgated as long ago as 
April 1922%. Certain difficulties, budgetary and other, prevented 
the immodiate enforcement of the Act, but the Imperial Diet 
finally decided upon its enforcement as from 1 July 1926, it 
being provided that the actual grant of benefits should commence 
on 1 January 1927. The scheme set up by the Health Insurance 
Act will be analysed under the following headings : (1) scope ; 
(2) finance ; (3) benefits ; (4) institutions. 


Scope 


The scheme set up by the Health Insurance Act makes insurance 
compulsory for a large but limited section of the working class, 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFiceE : Legislative Series, 1922, Jap. 3. 
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namely, those working in mines or in factories which are dangerous 
or above a certain minimum size. Thus agriculture, commerce, 
transport, and small industrial undertakings are not covered. 
Provision is made for voluntary insurance for certain classes. 

The definition of the scope of the compulsory provisions consists 
of two elements : it refers first to wage earners and secondly to 
the nature of the undertaking in which they are engaged. In the 
undertakings covered all wage earners are insured except adminis- 
trative employees whose salary exceeds 1,200 yen a year and tem- 
porary workers. 

The undertakings covered by the Act are precisely the same 
as those to which the Factory and Mining Acts (and therefore 
their compensation provisions) refer. They comprise, first, 
practically all mines and, secondly, certain factories. The factories 
covered are defined both positively and negatively. Positively 
they consist of factories : (a) where 10 (formerly 15) or more persons 
are regularly employed ; or (6) where the work is of a dangerous 
character or injurious to health. Negatively they do not include 
“ factories to which it seems unnecessary for this Act to apply ”. 

Two lists of undertakings have been drawn up, the one showing 
those which are considered dangerous, and the other those which, 
being relatively safe, may be exempted. It is obvious that not 
mentioned in either list are a certain number of undertakings 
which will be brought in or left out according to the number of 
their workers. The two lists are much too long for reproduction, 
and it is only possible to summarise them here. 

The dangerous industries include the making or utilisation of 
poisonous substances and chemicals, e.g. matches, explosives, and 
paints, and smelting, oil refining, glass making, and power genera- 
tion. 

The safe industries include the making of confectionery, brewing 
and distilling, basket making, straw hat making, cardboard box 
making, tailoring and needlework, provided in every case that 
mechanical power is not used. 

The actuaries have estimated that 2,160,000 workers will be 
insurable under the compulsory provisions of the scheme. This 
total is constituted by the following items : 

Factory workers : 1,810,000 (of whom slightly more than half 
are women) ; 

Mine workers : 350,000 (men 270,000, women 80,000). 

In order to estimate the social significance of this total, it is 
necessary to compare it with figures for the industrial population 
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as a whole’. In 1920, the number of gainfully occupied persons was 
15,970,000, of whom 9,020,000 were engaged in agriculture, 
3,530,000 in industry (in the narrow sense of the term), and 446,000 
in mining. For miners it seems that the figure has fallen considerably 
since 1920 and that for practical purposes all of them may be said 
to be covered. The population engaged in industry, on the contrary, 
has been increasing since 1920, so that the proportion of it which 
is insurable is somewhat less than one-half. 

The uninsured working population consists of the nine million 
farmers and labourers engaged in agriculture, the independent 
handicraftsmen, the wage earners employed in very small under- 
takings, and all workers engaged in transport and commerce. 

The Act contains provisions which enable two classes of persons 
not within the scope of compulsory insurance to become insured. 

The first class becomes insured under conditions which are 
both interesting and unique in character. In an undertaking not 
covered by the compulsory provisions of the Act but belonging 
to certain specified categories, including undertakings excluded 
on account of their smallness, mining (extraction of certain minerals 
not enumerated in the Mining Act), and also building and transport 
undertakings, the employer may, after obtaining the consent of 
a majority of the workers concerned and the sanction of the Minister 
for Home Affairs, cause all his workers to be insured. Thus in 
consequence of a process initiated by the employer, the whole 
of his workers may be subjected to compulsory insurance, with 
the consent of the majority of their number and the formal approval 
of the authorities. All the workers remain so subject until, on 
the initiative of the employer, the consent of three-quarters of 
the workers is obtained to the cessation of the obligation to 
insure. 

The other class for which entrance into insurance is permissive, 
and not compulsory, is that of persons who, having been compul- 
sorily insured, cease to be so. These persons may continue to be 
insured by making application to their health insurance society 
to that effect ; their application, however, is not accepted unless 
they have been insured for more than 180 days in the course of the 
previous twelve months, or for more than 60 days continuously 
before the day they have ceased to be insurable. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lansour OrFice: Industrial Conditions and Labour 
Legislation in Japan, by I. F. Ayusawa, pp. 5-13. Studies and Reports, Series B 
(Economic Conditions), No. 16. Geneva, 1926. 
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FINANCE 


The financial resources for the provision of sickness benefit 
and for their administration are contributions from the employer 
and the wage earner, together with a state subsidy. 

The contribution varies with the wages of the insured person, 
but is the same for both sexes. For convenience in calculating 
contributions, insured persons are arranged in 16 wage classes, to 
the lowest of which the basic wage of 0.30 yen per day is attributed, 
and to the highest a wage of 4 yen. Here the Japanese legislator 
has followed the usual European practice, as opposed to the British 
in which the rate of contribution varies with sex but not with 
remuneration. 

The rate of the contribution is fixed by each health insurance 
society for itself. It is in principle shared equally by employer 
and insured person. Nevertheless, in specially dangerous trades 
the employer may be required to pay two-thirds of the contribution. 
Moreover, in respect of low wage earners receiving less than 55 sen! 
a day, the employers’ share is calculated on a basic wage of 60 
sen a day. The worker’s share of the contribution may in no case 
exceed 3 per cent. of his wages. The normal maximum contribution 
is therefore 6 per cent. of wages. No minimum is prescribed. 

Comparing these details with the corresponding provisions of 
legislation in other countries, one finds laws about equally divided 
between those in which contributions are shared equally and those 
in which two-thirds of the contribution is paid by the worker and 
one-third by the employer. As for the maximum limit of the contri- 
bution, this is of the same order as that prescribed in European 
laws. The requirement from the employer of a larger share of the 
contribution on behalf of low wage earners is a feature exhibited 
by the British Act. 

The state bears 10 per cent. of the expenditure for benefits 
incurred by each insurance institution. Nevertheless, the liability 
of the state does not exceed 2 yen a year per insured person. The sub- 
sidy is designed to cover approximately the cost of administration. 

The financial system, as is invariably the case with simple 
sickness insurance, is that of balancing expenditure and revenue 
annually. A reserve fund against unforeseen contingencies, such 
as mining catastrophes, must be built up by each health insurance 
society. 





* 100 sen = 1 yen. 
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The total cost of the insurance schemes is estimated at 40,000,000 
yen a year, or about 18 yen per person. Of this sum, 4,000,000 yen, 
representing administrative expenditure, central and local, is 
covered by the state subsidy, while the remainder must be found 
by the employer and wage earner. The actuaries reckon on an aver- 
age a total contribution of about 4 per cent. of the basic wage, 
which would mean about 20 yen a year per person, or 42,000,000 
yen a year for the whole insured population. Together with the 
state subsidy the total revenue amounts to 46,000,000 yen a year. 
The surplus revenue will no doubt be credited by the institutions 
to their contingencies reserve funds. 

It is not anticipated that the financing of the scheme will cause 
any economic reactions prejudicial to the country. To this effect 
the opinion of Mr. Nagaoka, Director-General of the Bureau of 
Social Affairs, may be cited?. 

In the first place, the employer, according to Mr. Nagaoka, is 
not unduly burdened by the scheme. His share amounts ordinarily 
only to 2 or 3 per cent. of the wages he pays to his workers, which 
will be a negligible part of the cost of production and can be re- 
covered easily by the higher industrial efficiency resulting from the 
new efficient system. Moreover, the employer will be relieved 
from a large portion of the charges he is bearing at present in 
connection with either the mutual aid societies. or the liabilities 
under the Factory or Mining Acts, or the welfare work of various 
sorts, which will become unnecessary by the establishment of 
health insurance. The sum of money the employer has had to pay 
hitherto in connection with mutual aid societies has been con- 
siderable, often amounting to as much as his share in the health 
insurance scheme. Mutual aid societies will be remodelled, and 
those which used to give benefits which are of similar nature to 
those of the health insurance scheme may be modified slightly, 
whereas certain others may be abolished. Under such circumstances 
the employer’s share of the burden is not likely to be increased. 
Furthermore, he has the advantage that the burden will be spread 
over a long period by the system of monthly payments, instead 
of lump-sum payment of benefits in cases of accidents. 

Secondly, the worker’s burden may also be considered as 
inappreciable. It is estimated that the worker’s daily contributions 
will range between 0.4 sen and 8.0 sen, with an average of 2.6 
sen per person. When it is recalled that the benefits of the insurance 





1 Rodo Jiho, May 1926, p. 6. 
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scheme go solely to the worker, and that henceforth the benefits 
are granted not as a favour but as a right, the worker will realise 
that he derives from the scheme not only material but also moral 
advantages. 

As regards the fear that the prices of industrial products may 
rise in consequence of the scheme, it is asserted that the rise, if 
any, cannot be so great as to constitute a menace to the consumer. 
Though it is admitted that the burden of the producer, namely, 
the cost primarily borne by the employer, is liable to be shifted 
on to the shoulders of the consumer, yet the probable rise of prices 
need not be dreaded so long as the employer’s burden is so small. 
The experience of ten years of enforcement of the Factory Act 
has proved that a similar fear entertained before the enactment 
of that law was without cause. 



















BENEFITS 






The risks for which benefits are granted are sickness, injury, 
maternity, and death. 






Sickness Benefit 










The benefits in the case of sickness or injury consist of medical 
benefit in kind and sickness benefit in cash. 

The content of medical benefit is wide and compares favourably 
with standards of statutory benefits under the schemes of other 
countries. Instead of being limited to medical advice and the 
provision of medicine, it includes surgical operations and dental 
treatment and, where deemed necessary, home nursing and convey- 
ance in an ambulance. Furthermore, hospital treatment may 
also be provided, but in this case the cash benefit is reduced. 

The health insurance societies are responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the medical service. It is they who appoint the doctors 
and dentists to whom their members may have recourse. Members 
are allowed to choose their medical attendants from among those 
so appointed. The provision of drugs is similarly arranged for by 
the appointment of chemists. 

The grant of medical treatment commences from the day of 
the occurrence of the injury or sickness and continues for amaximum 
of 180 days in respect of the same illness, or for a total of 180 days 
in the course of a year in respect of several illnesses. The period 
has been limited to 180 days because health insurance is intended 
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to give relief to sickness or injury of short duration, and statistics 
have confirmed that 98 per cent. of cases of incapacity recover 
within 180 days. Cases of illness which last more than 180 days 
should be considered as outside the scope of sickness insurance 
and should be taken care of by a scheme of invalidity insurance. 
In European countries it is likewise common to set a similar limit 
of 26 weeks to the duration of medical treatment (Germany, 
Norway, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Switzerland). 

Japan has preferred continental to British practice in the matter 
of cash benefits : not the flat benefit which varies only according 
to sex, but a benefit bearing a fixed relation to wages has been 
adopted. In the case of sickness or injury the worker receives, 
besides the medical treatment, a cash benefit of 60 per cent. of 
his daily wages. It was considered that any excess beyond this 
amount might give rise to malingering. The benefit is granted 
from the fourth day of inability to work. This waiting period 
of three days was imposed as an additional safeguard, which 
would suffice to discourage malingering without seriously endanger- 
ing the worker’s livelihood. 

As has been pointed out already, workmen’s compensation is 
linked up with sickness insurance. The provisions of the Health 
Insurance Act are modified where the sickness or injury is of 
industrial origin. For the first 26 weeks the sickness insurance 
institutions are responsible for caring for such cases and the three 
days’ waiting period is dispensed with. Moreover, days of incapacity 
of industrial origin are disregarded for the purpose of reckoning 
the maximum period of 180 days in the course of a year. Thus 
the person who suffers from a general disease, recovers, and is 
immediately afterwards injured by an industrial accident, might 
draw benefit in an extreme case for two periods of as much as 
180 days in the course of a year'. 


Maternity Benefit 


The combination of maternity insurance with sickness insurance 
is an arrangement whose obvious convenience has led to its adoption 
in most European laws. 





1 While not strictly within the scope of this article, a note on the subsequent 
treatment of industrial accident victims may be admitted as cognate matter. On 
the expiration of the maximum period of 180 days’ care by the sickness insurance 
institution, the employer becomes responsible for continuing the provision for the 
injured person. He must pay an allowance of 40 per cent. of wages and con- 
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The Factory Act as amended in 1923 secured a period of four 
weeks’ suspension of work prior to confinement for women who 
desired it, and an obligatory suspension of six weeks after confine- 
ment. The Health Insurance Act makes these provisions practicable 
by supplying the cash benefits necessary to maintain a woman 
during her absence from work. Thus an allowance of 60 per cent. 
of wages is granted to an insured woman for the total period of 
ten weeks just mentioned. It may be noticed that these provisions 
come near t) satisfying the requirements of the Washington 
Convention concerning the employment of women before and 
after childbirth. As a precaution against women becoming insured 
for a short time merely in order to obtain the benefit, a probationary 
period of 180 days’ insurance must be completed before this benefit 
can be awarded. 

In addition to the percentage of wages, a second maternity 
benefit in the form of a lump sum of 20 yen is also granted, the 
object of which is to pay for the expenses incurred on account 
of the confinement ; the insurance institution is entitled to reduce 
this benefit to 10 yen and have the woman cared for in a hospital 
or by a midwife. For this benefit a probationary period of 90 days’ 
insurance is required. 


Funeral Benefit 


In case of the death of an insured person, funeral benefit 
amounting to 20 days’ wages but not less than 20 yen is payable 
to the surviving relatives who have incurred the expense of the 
funeral. 

It is intended ultimately, when financial resources permit, to 
carry out propaganda for hygiene and the prevention of accidents, 
to set up dispensaries, and provide other facilities for the preser- 
vation of the health and safety of insured workers. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Unlike workmen’s compensation on the basis of individual 
responsibility, sickness insurance requires a close-meshed network 





tinue the medical treatment until the injury has healed, or until a period of three 
years from the commencement of the incapacity has expired. Then, if permanent 
incapacity remains, a lump sun varying from 40 to 540 days’ wages is awarded in 
proportion to the degree of incapacity. Should the injury result in death a lump 
sum of at least 360 days’ wages is paid. 
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of local administrative organs in contact with the insured, as well 
as machinery of supervision. This organisation has had for the 
most part to be especially created in Japan. It follows the general 
lines of insurance administration in Europe. Though it is perhaps 
difficult to devise any alternative structure, and though mutual 
benefit societies already existed in Japan, it is highly significant 
that a social institution of the magnitude and complexity of a 
compulsory sickness insurance scheme, dependent for its working 
not upon the mere force of imperative edicts, but upon the willing 
and effective participation of the parties concerned, and therefore 
upon a popular psychology habituated to democratic methods, 
should have been, as it were, bodily transplanted from Europe to 
the novel soil of the Far East. 

The institutions designed by the Health Insurance Act to carry 
the risk are of two types : these are, on the one hand, health in- 
surance societies (establishment funds) and, on the other, health 
insurance offices (state territorial funds), both of which are under 
the supervision of a central department. 

The health insurance society is an establishment fund ; that 
is to say, a mutual benefit society, the members of which are all 
the insured persons employed in a particular undertaking (or 
combination of several undertakings). Membership of such a fund 
is compulsory for the persons engaged in the undertaking or 
undertakings concerned. 

Owners of factories or mines where 500 or more workers are 
employed are obliged to set up societies for their undertakings. 
In the case of factories or mines where the number of workers 
employed is under 500 but over 300, the employer may establish 
a society on obtaining the consent of a majority of the workers. 
Factories employing less than 300 persons may combine in order 
to form a society, 300 being the minimum membership. Before 
a society can commence operations, its rules must receive the 
approval of the central department. 

The health insurance society is composed of the employer 
and all insured persons employed in his undertaking, together with 
persons voluntarily insured who were formerly employed there. 
Each society is managed by a board of directors and a general 
meeting, both being joint bodies in which the employer and workers 
are equally represented. It is obvious that the intention of the 
law is to make these organs self-governing in every respect, the 
function of the central department being merely to secure com- 
pliance with regulations and to pay the state subsidy. 
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A large proportion of workers are employed in ‘factories too 
small to form a health insurance society. Even when the factory 
employs between 300 and 500 workers the formation of a society 
is optional. Hence many persons liable to insurance might find no 
institution to which they could belong. It is the purpose of the 
health inserance offices to remedy this deficiency. All persons 
not members of a health insurance society automatically belong 
to the appropriate health insurance office. Some fifty of these 
offices are being established throughout the country : there is to be 
at least one in each prefecture. Each office is responsible for a 
definite area. They appear to be administered by civil servants 
without representation of employers or workers. 

It will be seen that the individual person has no choice of the 
institution with which he is to be insured, whether compulsorily 
or voluntarily : if his factory has a society, he is insured with that 
society, and, if there is no society, he is insured with the local 
health insurance office. In European systems (e.g. Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia), persons have generally some choice as 
to the society to which they will belong ; but, if they fail to exercise 
their choice, they are automatically affiliated to a territorial sick 
fund, set up by the state but managed jointly by representatives 
of the employers and workers concerned. In Great Britain persons 
who neglect to join a mutual benefit society are enrolled as deposit 
contributors, and their insurance is administered by civil servants. 
The Japanese system, in fact, finds no exact counterpart in other 
countries. 

The central governmental organ which supervises the health 
insurance societies and is responsible for the administration of the 
health insurance offices, is the Health Insurance Division of the 
Social Affairs Bureau, which is itself under the control of the Minister 
for Home Affairs. The Division is subdivided into three sections 
(medical, supervisory, and accounts) and the Osaka branch office, 
which is in charge of the western half of Japan. 

The control of hygiene and safety in factories and mines, work- 
men’s compensation, and health insurance is concentrated under 
a single Minister, the Minister for Home Affairs. Such unification 
of control cannot but facilitate the work of prevention and make 
for economical and efficient administration. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Factory Inspection in Japan in 1924 


The Bureau of Social Affairs of the Japanese Department of Home 
Affairs has recently published a summary! of the annual report on 
factory inspection for the year 1924, the substance of which, with 
some supplementary information, is given below. The legislation then 
in force was the original Factory Act of 1911, the Factory Act Amend- 
ment Act and the Act concerning the minimum age for industrial 
employment, both of 1923, not having come into force until 1 July 1926. 


STATISTICS 


The number of factory inspectors and assistants as at 1 June was 
245 ; of these, 13 were appointed by the Central Government and 232 
by local authorities. The total number of factories coming under the 
Factory Act (i.e. those employing regularly 15 or more persons, or 
undertaking work of a dangerous nature or injurious to health) at the 
end of 1924 was 27,073, 87 per cent. (23,664) of which were visited 
during the year. ‘he total number of inspections made was 48,509. 
There were 422 contraventions of the Act and accompanying Ordinances. 

The factories: coming under the Act were classified as follows : 


FACTORIES UNDER FACTORY ACT IN 1924 








Factories employing 
Factories employing |less than 15 worker- 


15 or more workers | (dangerous or un- 
healthy industries) 


Industrial group 





Textiles 

Machines and tools 
Chemicals 

Food and drink 
Miscellaneous! 
Special? 


Total 


9,278 
2,749 
2.584 
1,552 
2,905 

132 


2,522 
2,466 
1,244 
1,641 


11,800 
5,215 
3,828 
1,552 
4,546 

132 





19,200 


7,873 





27,073 














1 Includes printing, book-binding, manufacture of paper and metal goods, etc. 
2 Includes electricity, gas, and metal-refining. 





1 BuREAU oF SocrAt AFFarIRS, SECTION FOR FAcTORY AND MINE INSPECTION : 
Brief Summary of the Report on Factory Inspection in Japan, 1924 (in English). 


9 pp. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The total number of workers employed in the factories under the 
Factory Act on the same date was 1,491,303, and the total number 
of workers under special protection (ie. women and young workers 
under 15 years of age who were given special protection under the 
Factory Act as regards limitation of working hours, holidays, rest 
periods, prohibition of night work, prevention of accidents, protection 








of health, etc.) was 868,563. 


They were classified as follows : 


WORKERS IN JAPANESE FACTORIES IN 1924 





Industrial group 


| 


Males 


' Females 





Under 
15 years 





15 years 
and over 


Under 
15 years 





15 years 
and over 


—_—— 


| 
| Total 





A. Factories employing 15 or more workers 




















Textiles 5,164 165,638 107,675 628,824 907,301 
Machines and 

tools 1,638 183,521 749 14,745 200,743 
Chemicals 2,833 108,685 3,631 44,607 159,756 
Food and drink 208 44,036 798 14,332 59,374 
Miscellaneous 2,385 81,419 2,903 31,376 118,083 
Special 17 8,827 — 286 9,130 

Total 12,290 592,126 115,801 734,170 1,454,387 








B. Factories employing less th 


an 15 workers (dangerous 





or unhealthy industries) 















































Textiles 27 5,159 18 3,274 8,478 
Machines and 
tools 124 11,912 8 500 12,544 
Chemicals 149 6,714 38 1,384 8,285 
Food and drink — —_ —_— —_— — 
Miscellaneous 115 6,829 21 644 7,609 
Special _— —_ — — _- 
Total 415 | 30,614 85 5,802 36,916 
C. Total for all factories 
| All workers Workers under protectic: 
Textiles 915,779 744,982 
Machines and tools 213,287 17,854 
Chemicals 118,041 52,642 
Food and drink 59,374 15,338 
Miscellaneous 125,692 37,444 
Special 9,130 303 
| ee ee _ 
= : 
Total 1,491,303 868,563 | 
| ; 
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The numbers of children under 12 years of age employed in light 
work with official permission, and of young workers between 12 and 
14 years of age who had not completed the elementary school course, 
are shown in the following table. It will be seen that in each group 
the number is decreasing. 







CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN JAPANESE FACTORIES IN 1924 











Chiudren under 12 





Children aged 12 to 14 











Year -_—_— 
Boys Girls Totai Number 





Per cent. of 
all workers 












1916 or 1918 3,007! 10,140! 13,147 23,308? 1.6? 
1921 235 1,905 2,140 19,435 1.3 
1924 144 529 672 8,427 0.56 































2 Figures for 1918. 






1 Figures for 1916. 










Hours or Work, Rest PERIops, AND Hoiipays 





Hours of work, which showed a tendency to decrease, differed in 
different industries and localities. Except in the textile industry, hours 
per day were generally 9 or 10, including one hour for rest. The number 
of hours so fixed was usually intended to be the basis for calculating 
wages, and it was customary to work overtime if necessary. The two- 
shift system was generally adopted in industries where continuous 
operation of the machinery was necessary, though the three-shift 
system was becoming frequent in industries requiring much exertion 
on the part of the worker. 

Prevailing hours of work in the textile industry (excluding rest 
periods) were as follows : 


























Branch Hours per day 
Raw silk manufacture : 


A few excellent factories 10 or ll 

Factories in general 12 
Weaving : 

Factories under Factory Act 11 

Factories not under Factory Act 12 to 15 
Cotton spinning 10 


It was usual to give all workers two holidays a month, although 
the Factory Act imposed this minimum for women and young persons 
only. Four holidays were granted in the majority of the spinning and 
weaving factories where night work was carried out, in accordance 
with the Act; there was a tendency to arrange that these holidays 
should fall on Sundays. 

Prolongation of working hours was authorised in 1,698 cases ; 1.524 
of these were due to emergencies (overtime limited to two hours per 
day for seven days a month), 172 to pressure of seasonal work (limited 
to one hour a day for ten days a month), and 2 to unavoidable circum- 
stances (no limit). 
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The Factory Act allowed night work in general for workers protected 
by the Act where a system of two shifts or more was adopted (cf. section 6). 
The number of factories where night work was carried on under this 
provision was 674 and the number of workers affected 311,990. The 
following table shows those factories and workers classified by industry. 
It shows that while the cotton spinning and weaving industry did not 
claim even half the total number of factories in which night work 
was done, it claimed 95 per cent. of the total number of protected 
workers engaged in night work. 


STATISTICS OF NIGHT WORK IN 1924 UNDER THE FACTORY ACT 


























ay night Workers engaged in night work 

Industrial group work waz Protected 

_ Males | Females Total oo 

Textiles 354 63,303 | 219,747 | 283,050 | 221,400 

Cotton spinning 179 50,066 | 172,201 | 222,267 | 173,672 

Weaving 123 10,428 43,648 54,076 43,818 

Machines and tools 64 2,306 434 2,740 434 

Chemicals 158 15,549 3,873 19,422 4,036 

Food and drink 41 2,019 136 2,155 136 

Miscellaneous 41 1,682 543 2,225 555 
Special (electricity, gas, 

metal-refining) 15 1,476 68 1,544 68 

Total 673 86,335 | 224,801 | 311,136 | 226,629 














ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION 


The number of persons injured by accidents causing absence for 
more than three days in factories employing more than 50 persons 
at ordinary times was as follows : non-fatal accidents, 32,159 ; fatal 
accidents, 172. 

The following causes were responsible for the largest number of 
accidents : machinery in motion, handling goods or articles, falling or 
flying materials, and the use of hand tools. The largest number of 
deaths were due to falls of persons. 

The number of persons who received compensation or allowances 
trom employers in 1924 for sickness, maternity, accidents, etc. in the 
factories under the Factory Act was 178,018, and the total sum so 
paid amounted to approximately 2,167,000 yen. 


HYGIENE 


Newly erected factories and the dormitories attached to them were 
generally well-equipped from the point of view of hygiene. Ventilation, 
lighting and so on were receiving increased attention, and older establish- 
ments had been greatly improved through the efforts of the factory 
inspectors. 
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A considerable amount of hygiene research work is included among 
the inspectors’ duties ; the following are some of the more important 
subjects dealt with during the year under review : prevention of industrial 
diseases, tuberculosis, trachoma, acute infectious complaints, etc. ; dental 
condition of confectionery workers ; maternity ; measures for reduction 
of temperature of workshops and factories during summer months ; 
and parasitic diseases among women workers in silk filatures. 








Vocational Guidance in Germany 
in 1924-1925 








An account of the development of vocational guidance in Germany 
from 1 July 1924 to 30 June 1925 is given in an article’ by Dr. Kathe 
Gaebel, adviser to the German Federal Ministry of Labour?. 

Compared with previous years, it will be seen that steady progress 
has been made, as shown by the increase both in the number of vocational 
guidance offices which have reported to the central administration and 
in that of young persons applying for advice. Moreover, a larger number 
of places were offered by employers, while the total number of vacancies 
filled has also risen. 

The number of vocational advisers has also increased, the result 
of which is reflected in the better internal organisation of the offices. 
The level of vocational guidance in Germany has indubitably risen, 
thanks to the training courses for vocational advisers organised in Berlin 
at the beginning of 1925, which were attended during a period of ten 
weeks by 45 officials who were subsequently placed at the head of 
vocational guidance offices. A second course was organised at Diisseldorf 
and a third at Frankfort. 

Utilisable information was received from 518 offices, as against 385 
in the preceding year ; this improvement is principally due to the activity 
of the offices in East Prussia, Brandenburg, the Rhine Province, Wiirt- 
temberg, and Baden. 

The increase in the number of young persons applying for guidance 
was practically the same in all provinces, and was equally noticeable 
in industrial and in agricultural districts ; it was 27 per cent. and 16 
per cent. in the case of boys and girls respectively. The proportion of 
girls fell from 42.5 per cent. of the total number of applicants in the 
preceding year to 40.3 per cent. 
































1 “ Die Sffentliche Berufsberatung in Deutschland nach der Berufsberatungs- 
statistik, 1924-1925’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 21, 1 June 1926, pp. 367 et seq, 
* For information upon the situation in previous years, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, pp. 526 et seg., and Vol. XII, No. 6, December 
1925, pp. 871 et seq. 
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The number of boys sent ‘o schools for vocational training was not 
very considerable ; very few girls, on the other hand, were placed as 
apprentices, preliminary attendance at a trade school being more 
usual in their case. A slight increase is noticeable in the number of young 
persons placed in the liberal professions, from which, however, no special 
conclusion can be drawn. 

The percentageof applicants for guidance coming from elementary 
schools shows a slight decrease in comparison with the previous year, 
as follows : 


Percentage of applicants 





Year coming from el tary sehool 
1922-1923 88-89 
1923-1924 91.0 
1924-1925 88.7 


It is a noticeable feature that, although vocational guidance is 
principally centralised in industrial towns, a large number of the appli- 
cants for guidance enter agricultural pursuits. 

Certain crafts and occupations continue to exercise a special attrac- 
tion upon boys : their first preference is still accorded to metal working, 
and among the manual occupations wood working comes next on the list. 
Commercial employment is still very popular among them. Girls are 
particularly attracted to dressmaking, millinery, etc. There is a shortage 
of applicants for the stone and allied industries, more especially the 
glass and pottery trades and among stone masons. 

In the metal-working trades, the greatest preference is shown for 
posts as locksmiths, mechanics, and electricians ; while there is a continual 
shortage of candidates for employment in other occupations, such as 
smiths, turners, founders, and plumbers. 

In the wood-working industry, also, candidates are distributed very 
unevenly ; seven out of every nine wish to become joiners, in spite of 
the paucity of available openings in this branch, which cannot absorb 
more than two-fifths of the applicants. 

In general, trades may be grouped in two categories : those for which 
there is a superabundance of applicants and those for which there 
is a shortage. The first group includes the following : locksmiths (29,400 
applicants for 17,800 vacancies), electricians (6,500 applicants for 
2,600 vacancies), mechanics (7,900 applicants for 4,100 vacancies), 
joiners (14,700 applicants for 6,000 vacancies), coach builders, bakers, 
butchers, shoemakers (5,100 applicants for 2,200 vacancies), tailors, 
masons, and carpenters. 

The second group includes glass wcrkers, stone masons, pottery 
workers, gold and silver workers, metal embossers, brass workers, 
coppersmiths, metal turners and moulders, plumbers, bookbinders, 
hairdressers, painters, printers, and compositors. In some instances 
the efforts of the vocational guidance offices to leve! up the wide differ- 
ence between applicants and vacancies offered have met with success. 

Among girls, the preference for certain occupations is even more 
marked than among boys. Out of a total of 107,064 girl applicants, 
90,000 wished to enter the following occupations : 
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Commercial and office work 35,000 
Clothing industry 32,000 
Domestic work 23,000 


The very limited number of vacancies offered for girls has constituted 
a considerable difficulty for the vocational guidance offices. 


Unemployment Insurance in the Netherlands 
in 1924 


The Dutch State Unemployment Insurance Service has just issued 
@ report upon its working during 1924'. 

Unemployment in general showed a decrease during 1924, as com- 
pared with the figures for 1923, although in January of that year the 
unemployment index number rose to 19.7, a level which has only been 
equalled during the crisis of 1914. The average index for the whole 
of 1924, however, was 8.8, as compared with 11.3 for 1923. The number 
of insured persons reached its maximum — 398,000 — in 1921 ; since 
then it has fallen steadily, and at the close of 1924 was only 275,000. 

On the other hand, the number of unemployment funds in receipt 
of a state subsidy has increased during the last few years, and had 
reached 103 by the end of 1924. ; 

Members’ subscriptions to these funds rose to 3.4 million florins, 
and the state and communal subsidies to 3.7 millions, making the 
total receipts 7.1 million florins. The expenditure, amounting to 5.8 mil- 
lions, included unemployment benefit 5.2 millions, and repayment of 
loans, administrative expenses etc. 0.6 millions, leaving an excess of 
receipts over expenditure of 1.3 million florins. The expenditure averaged 
18.75 florins per member ; of this, 1.47 florins represented management 
expenses (a total of 400,000 florins). 

The report calls attention to the large number of reciprocity agree- 
ments which have been concluded between Dutch unemployment funds 
and funds of a similar nature abroad. For example, an agreement 
providing for equality of treatment has been concluded between the 
Dutch Typographers’ Union and similar organisations in Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, French Switzerland, Croatia, Serbia, Austria, Belgium, 


Hungary, etc. 





1 MINISTERIE VAN ARBEID, HANDEL EN NIJVERHEID : Werkloosheidaverze- 
kering, Wachtgeldregelingen. Verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverze- 


kering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over het Jaar 1924. Uitgaven van den Rijksdienst 
der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling, No. 44. The Hague, Alge- 
meene Landsdrukkerij, 1926. 180 pp. Cf. also International Labour Review. Vol. 
XIII, No. 6, June 1926, pp. 895-896 : “The Work of the Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Exchange Department of the Netherlands’’. This is a summary 
of the position from 1918 to 1923 ; it includes an explanation of the system upon 
which unemployment insurance in the Netherlands is based. 
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As in previous years, the Unemployment Insurance Service 
paid waiting allowances (Wachtgeld) during periods when certain indus- 
trial undertakings were temporarily closed down. The object is to 
keep their posts open for those workers who would otherwise be dismissed 
by the undertaking employing them owing to lack of work ; the expense 
is borne jointly, by the state and communes on the one hand and by 
the employers concerned on the other. At the beginning of 1924, 
58 undertakings employing 21,110 workers were in receipt of these 
allowances ; the numbers subsequently decreased until, on 31 December 
of the same year, only 6 undertakings (6,561 workers) were still in 
receipt of waiting allowances. The total expenditure for this purpose 
in 1924 amounted to 198,000 florins ; of this sum 54,000 florins were 
paid by the communes and 36,000 by the state, the balance — 
108,000 florins — being met by the employers concerned. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and wholesale and retail 
prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and subsequent numbers an outline 
was given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium 





Date Trade unionists Trade unionists}] Compulsory Unemployment insurance sorie ies 
insurance 
(end of Wholly Partially Number — Wholly Partially 

unemployed unemployed Per Number unemployed | unemployed 
month) unem- unemployed 


Per Per cent. | in receipt ~| Per Per 
Number | vont, | Number | on | Bloyed a benaies Number | ..n¢, (Number Lal 




















33,509 


March 211,259 ° 158,681 ° 37,836 . 175,580 9,414 
June 130,249 ° 163,461 ° 36,490 . 113,119 6,483 
Sept. 168,657 ° 268,186 ° 29,861 . 119,004 4,758 
Dec. 406,253 659,949 ° 34,287 207,835 16,897 


1925 | 


10926 
Jan. 815,434 t 818,637 
Feb. 786,263 J 771,405 
March 727,312 . 736,649 
April 655,537 . 673,993 
May 639,751 641,780 
June 627,196 # 591,536 
July 599,917 ° 563,823 
Aug. 567,541 
Sept. 513,864 
Oct. 476,952 


231,361 16,159 
9,616 
8,489 
7,395 
6,075 
6,200 
5,158 
7,268 
6,809 
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Number on 
which latest 
peacentages 3,362,304 415,612 


are based 
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The sign * signifies “ne figures published”’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont. ) 















































































































Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists on tain — 
(end of unemployed of of 
remainin unemployed 
mow) | Meme | Ret | "nome | Be |, on 8 I mmenpigst | “in recep 
ployed cent. ployed cent. |/live register of benefit 
1925 
March 13,159 8.5 40,055 14.7 2,867 3,502 1,016 
June 9,578 6.1 24,135 9.1 1,771 1,155 626 
Sept. 8,374 6.7 28,509 10.6 883 2,011 618 
Dec. 11,716 7.9 85,944 $1.7 3,213 2,176 645 
1926 
Jan. 11,906" 8.1 81,1001 30.1 3,543 3,832 547 
Feb. 11,993? 8.1 74,100 27.5 2,444 3,462 713 
March 11,069 7.3 57,7002 21.4 1,916 2,222 543 
April 11,093 7.3 44, 700% 16.6 2,249 1,961 442 
May 7,442 4.9 39,900! 14.8 1,839 1,273 386 
June 5,965 4.1 42,600! 15.8 1,051 924 489 
July 8,226! 2.3 45,8001 17.0 893 949 342 
Aug. 3,384 2.5 46,900? 17.0 731 1,212 369 
Sept. — 3.3 45,3001 16.8 811 1,325 335 
Oct. o eS — 18.6 — 1,813 429 
Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 139,345 268,964 * . * 
based 
TABLE I (cont.) 
Great Britain , 
and Worthera Ireland Hungary Irish Free State Italy 
Date 2 
Compulsory " Compulsury Number of unem- 
(end of Trade unioniste insurance Trade unionists insurance ployed registered 
month) Numb ae 
Mem. | Pe | “unem- | Per |"unem< | Per | Nineme’ | Per | Wholly | Partially 
ployed cent. ployed i ployed cent. ployed cent. | unempl.| unempl. 
1925 
March 88,551 | 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.1 | 36,873 | 20.5 | 59,862 | 23.3 |142,552]| 14,282 
June 120,754 | 12.3 | 1,406,155 | 11.9 | $4,015 | 19.0 | 44,795 | 17.6 | 85,532 6,044 
Sept. 111,910 | 11.4 | 1,423,566 | 12.0 | 25,488 | 14.3 | 29,837 | 11.7 | 82,764 7,223 
Dec. 107,346 | 11.0 | 1,243,087 | 10.5 | 26,711 | 16.4 | 35,858 | 14.1 |122,200| 8,870 
1926 
Jan. 103,051 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 | 11.1 | 28,378 | 17.4 | 38,161 | 15.0 |156,139 | 9,284 
Feb. 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.5 | 29,135 | 18.7 | 38,670 | 15.2 [125,803] 8,016 
March 99,272 | 10.1 | 1,171,136 | 9.8 | 29,218 | 19.1 | 34,331 | 13.5 | 109,471 8,333 
April ° 10.0 | 1,093,829} 9.2 | 28,776 | 18.8 | 32,935 | 13.0 | 98,216 6,793 
May 109,947 | 13.2 | 1,719,369 | 14.5 | 27,598 | 18.5 | 22,668 | 12.8 | 98,490] 8,600 
June 107,597 | 12.9 | 1,751,183 | 14.7 | 25,558 | 16.7 | $1,248 | 12.3 | 83,264 6,650 
July 108, 13.2 | 1,787,260 | 14.6 | 24,041 | 15.7 | 27,740 | 11.3 | 79,678 | 26,756 
Aug. 110,520 | 13.8 | 1,684,507 | 14.2 | 22,756 | 15.0 | 25,390 | 10.3 | 83,090 | 26,634 
Sept. 112,782 | 13.6 | 1,648,322/ 13.9 | 19,849 | 13.1} 25,063 | 10.2 | 89,434] 14,519 
Oct. 112,195 | 13.6 | 1,636,886 | 18.6 — _ 25,499 | 10.4 |112,922 | 10,839 
Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 824,198 12,041,000 153,000 246,134 ° 
based 





1 Approximate figures. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. 


* Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Date 


(end of menth) 


Latvia 


Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 





Number 
unemployed 
re 
on live 
register 


Trade unjoniste 


Trade unionists 


Unemployment 
insurance societies 





Number| Per 


unempl.' cent. 
| 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 








8,642 
8,739 
9,137 
8,438 
7,931 
7,242 





* 
2,129 


2,357 
~ 


+ 
3,049 
° 


3,912 
* 


. 





48,255 
27,649 
21,363 
18,414 
17,904 
16,983 
19,683 
20,805 
19,638 ® 


— 
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34,968 











262,041° 








TABLE I (cont.) 





Date 
(end of month) 


Poland Russia | 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Crechoslovakia 








1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
registered 


Trade unionists} Number 


Number] Per 
unem- | cent. 
ployed 


Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
funds 


wholly 
unem- 


Compulsory 
insurance 





Per cent. 
unem- 
ployed 


unemployed 


Number 








Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





188,780 
171,650 
106,044 
$11,090 


359,810 
858,430 
$45,010 
820,520 
803,720 
288,510 
263,540 
244,652 
217,606 





25,824 
17,709 
19,802 
44,128 


$4,601 
$2,695 
$4,712 
29,220 
22,418 
22,715 
20, 206 
19,511 
22,114 
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243,479 





10,185 

8,084 
10,356 
17,027 


14,253 
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163,448 








1,122,814 








1 Figures for November. 
The sign * signifies “ne figures published "’. 


® Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 








TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 








Date 
(end of month) 


Germany* 


Canada! | 


Esthonia United States Switzerland 





Index number of employment 








Membership of 
sickness funds in 
Dec. 1921100 


Number employed |Number employed! Average number | Number employed 
in 


on 
17 Jan. 1920=100 


in preceding employed in 
month = 100 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924—100 





Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 





93.9 
101.3 
100.9 
100.9 


103.6 
109.6 
108.6 

06.4 


93.4 
93.5 
94.4 
97.7 
98.8 
98.9 
99.1 
98.8 
99.5 





89.3 
95.9 
93.9 
83.9 


87.2 
96.8 
98.3 
89.6 


90.7 
91.5 
91.4 
94.3 
101.0 
103.7 
104.2 
104.9 
105.2 
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Number of persons 
on which latest 
figures are based 


13,763,971 


| 


865,013 


| 


' 
32,874 | 3,091,346 186,282 
| 





The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 


Prices anp Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review fcr July 1924 and later months. 


Netherlands ; Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


A new series of food index numbers, calculated monthly by the Central 
Statistical Office, is given below for the first time. The figures refer to 6 towns 
(Amsterdam, Haarlem, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, and The Hague) and 
include 29 articles of food. The index number is an unweighted average. Base: 
1913 = 100. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 





Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 September 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the 
November number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 August 
1926. Information is given for 18 cities for wages and 17 for prices, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the Department of the Central Government or of the Munici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been 
taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





_-+_—— 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1926, pp. 741-742. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of Jaws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk {*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Serves of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria—Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 


Handelsvertrag zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem Kénigreiche der 
Serben, Kroaten und Slowenen. Vom 3. September 1925. 

Trgovinski Ugovor izmedju Republike Austrije i Kraljevine Srba, Hrvata i 
Slovenaca. 3 septembara 1925. 

(B. G. Bl., 1926, 52. Stiick, No. 246, p. 967.) 


Finland—Esthonia 


* Sopismus Suomen Tasavallan ja Viron Tasavallan valilla tyéss4 sattuneen 
tapaturman aiheuttamien vahinkojen korvaamisesta. 10 piéivand joulukunty 
1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 210, p. 538.) 

Konvention mellan Republiken Finland och Republiken Estland angaende 
ersittning for skada, som tillkommit genem olycksfall i arbete. Den 10 december 
1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 210, p. 538.) 

Eesti Wabariigi ja Soome Wabariigi waheline konventsioon téé- énnetustest 
tekkiwate kahjude tasumise kohta. 10 detsembril 1925. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, 
No. 40, p. 454.) 

{Agreement between the Republics of Esthonia and Finland respecting com- 
pensation for industrial accidents. Dated 10 December 1925.] 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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Italy-Bulgaria 
Accordo commerciale provvisorio fra il Regno d’Italia e la Bulgaria stipulate 


in Sofia il 27 ottobre 1925. 
[Provisional Commercial Agreement concluded between Italy and Bulgaria 


at Sofia on 27 October 1925.] 


ARGENTINA 
* Ley num. 11320. Cierre de las casas de comercio. 29 de Mayo de 1925. (Leyes 
nacionales, sancionadas por el Congreso Argentino durante el periodo legislativo 


de 1925-1926, p. 7.) 
[Act No. 11320 respecting the closing hour of commercial establishments. 


Dated 29 May 1925.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 
Regulations under ‘“‘ The Inspection of Machinery Acts, 1915-1925”. Dated 
23 December 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 274, p. 2713.) 
Order in Council [to declare that ‘“‘ The Inspection of Machinery Acts, 1915- 
1925 ’”’, shall extend and apply to hand-power cranes]. Dated 23 December 1925. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 274, p. 2747.) 


South Australia 

Regulations under the Engine-drivers Act, 1924 (No. 1618). Dated 6 May 1925. 
(S. A. Government Gazette, 7 May 1925, No. 19, p. 840.) 

Proclamation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911 [to extend the 
provisions of section 12 of the said Act to carbon monoxide poisoning or its 
sequelae]. Dated 30 July 1925. (S. A. Government Gazette, 30 July 1925, No. 31, 
p. 239.) 


Vietoria 
An Act to regulate street trading in certain cases and for other purposes. Dated 


24 December 1925. (16 Geo. V, No. 3421). (Acts of Parliament, 1925, p. 178.) 
Regulations under the Health Act 1919 (No. 3041) relating to offensive trades. 
Dated 2 June 1925. (Victoria Government Gazette, 10 June 1925, No. 77, pp. 
2029-2049.) 
Order in Council issuing Regulations under the Factories and Shops Acts for 
granting certificates to engine-drivers and boiler attendants. Dated 11 August 
1925. (Victoria Government Gazette, 12 August 1925, No. 106, p. 2720.) 


BARBADOS 


An Act to amend the Shops (Closing) Act, 1908 (1908-1914). No. 7. Dated 
6 March 1925. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 


Proclamation amending the Masters and Servants Acts, 1856 to 1889, of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, as in force in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
No. 8 of 1925. Dated 2 March 1925, promulgated 6 March 1925. (Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws, Statutes, etc., 1925, p. 2.) 

High Commissioner’s Notice No. 145 of 1925: Public Service Regulations. 
ated 28 September 1925. (Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, Statutes, etc., 
1925, p. 128.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété: Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse 
et du décés prématuré. Fonds spécial institué par les articles 20 et 21 de cette 
loi. Réglement organique. Du 19 décembre 1925. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 279, 
p. 5524.) 


BERMUDA 


The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1925. Dated 24 December 1925. (Ber- 
muda Acts and Resolves, 1925, No. 48, p. 195.) 
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DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse om Tilsyn med Acetylengasvaerker paa Landet til Fremstilling 
af Belysningsgas. Den 1. April 1925. 

[Notification concerning the inspection of acetylene gas works for the production 
of gas for lighting purposes in rural districts. Dated 1 April 1925.] 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Arrété du 13 novembre 1925 du Résident supérieur du Tonkin relatif a la 
petite colonisation indigéne dans la moyenne et la haute région du Tonkin. (J. O. 
de l’Indochine francaise, 13 janvier 1926, p. 166.) 


GIBRALTAR 


An Ordinance to amend the Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 1886. No. 3 of 1925. 
Dated 15 May 1925. 


GRENADA 


An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to public health in 
this colony. No. 15 of 1925. Assented to 26 October 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order. Dated 19 January 1925. (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 27.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order. Dated 16 June 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925 
No. 559.) 


Northern Ireland 


The Trade Boards (Hat, Cap and Millinery Trade, Northern Ireland) (Con- 
stitution, Proceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 23 February 1925, 
made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. L.) No. 32.) 

The Trade Boards (Linen and Cotton Embroidery Trade, Northern Ireland) 
(Constitution, Proceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 24 February 
1925, made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. I.) No. 22.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Employment under Local and Public Autho- 
rities) Order (Northern Ireland), 1925, Special Order dated 21 April 1925, made 
by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under paragraph (c) of Part I 
of the First Schedule to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 
Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. 1.) No. 70.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Consolidated Order, 
1925, dated 21 April 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & 
0., 1925, (N. I.) No. 71.) 

The Trade Boards (Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Trade, Northern 
lreland) (Constitution, Proceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 20 May 
1925, made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. I.) No. 60.) 

Regulations [governing the Certification, Recognition, Terms of Employment 
and Remuneration of Teachers in Agricultural Subjects], dated 9 June 1925, made 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, under the provisions of the Edu- 
cation Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V, ch. 21), as applied by the 
Order of the Governor (Northern Ireland) in Council, dated 29 May 1925, and after 
consultation with the Ministry of Finance and laid before Parliament in accordance 
with the provisions of section 99 (2) of the Act aforesaid. (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. 1.) 
No 63.) 

The Trade Boards (Shirt-making Trade, Northern Ireland) (Constitution, Pro- 
ceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 16 June 1925, made by the Minis- 
try of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 
(13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). (S. R. & O., 1925, (N. J.) No. 72.) 
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GREECE 


Decree to amend the Decree [of 28 October 1925] fixing the hours of work 
in pharmacies. Dated 31 December 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, p. 12.) 


JAMAICA 


* A Law to consolidate and amend the law relating to shop assistants. No. 15 
of 1925. Assented to 16 June 1925. 

A Law to make provision for promoting the public health and for preventing 
the spread of communicable and epidemic diseases. No. 18 of 1925. Assented to 
29 July 1925. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


* An Act to consolidate and to amend the Enactments relating to elementary 
education. No. 8 of 1925. Assented to 6 March 1925. 
(Sections 14-22: Employment of children.) 


MADAGASCAR 


Arrété du 30 décembre 1925 fixant les tarifs prévus par l’article 80 du décret 
du 22 septembre 1925 réglementant le travail indigéne 4 Madagascar. (J. O. de 
Madagascar, 9 janvier 1926, p. 52. 

Arrété du 30 décembre 1925 fixant le modéle du livret de travail et registre de 
Vemployeur prévus par le décret du 22 septembre 1925. (J. O. de Madagascar. 
9 janvier 1926, p. 55.) 

MOZAMBIQUE 
Portaria Provincial num. 140. [Trabalho dos indigenas.] 20 de junho de 1925 


(Boletin Oficial de Mocambique, 1925, No. 25, p. 231.) 
{Provincial Order No. 140 (native labour). Dated 20 June 1925.] 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 
Arrété du 15 novembre 1925 instituant une taxe sur les rengagements des indi- 
genes originaires des Nouvelles-Hébrides, des fles Ranks et Torrés. (J. O. de la 
Nouveile-Calédonie et dépendances, 23 janvier 1926.) 
Arrété du 15 novembre 1925 instituant une taxe d’administration sur les tra- 
vailleurs soumis au régime de l’inspection du travail et de ’immigration aux Nou 
velles-Hébrides. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie et dépendances, 23 janvier 1926.) 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, 1922. No. 5 
of 1925. Assented to 2 April 1925. . 


PERT 

Decreto [relativo al Tribunal Arbitral cjamado a resolver las reclamaciones dt 
los empleados de comercio]. 18 de setiembre de 1925. 

[Decree (respecting the Arbitration Board appointed to setile the claims of 
commercial employees). Dated 18 September 1925.] 

Decreto ampliando el articuio 546 del Reglamento de Ja Marina Mercante \ 
de capitanias. 13 de octubre de 1925. (El Peruano, 24 de octubre de 1925 afio 84, 
tomo II, No. 92, p. 397.) 

[Decree to amend section 546 of Regulations for the mercantite marine and 
port authorities. Dated 13 October 1925.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


An Ordinance to amend ** The Master and Servants Proclamation, 1908 ° 
(North-Western Rhodesia Proclamation No. 37 of i908) (hereinafter referred to 
as ** the principal law ’’).asamended by Proclamations Northern Rhodesia Nos. 18 
of 1912 and 10 of 1913. No. 10 of 1925. Assented to 27 May 1925. (Preclamations 
and Ordinances, 1925, Vol. IJ, p. 16.) 
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RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 


Act to amend the “* Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1922”. No. 31 of 
1925. Promulgated 3 July 1925. (The Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1925, 
p. 144.) 

Act to amend the ** Labour Fees Ordinances, 1906 and 1909’. No. 33 of 1925. 
Promulgated 3 July 1925. (The Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1925, p. 145.) 


Act to provide for the formation, registration and management of co-operative 
agricultural companies with limited liability. No. 34 of 1925. Promulgated 3 July 
1925. (The Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1925, p. 146.) 


SALVADOR 


Decreto : Ley de vialidad que establece la contribucién obligatorio para la 
construccién y conservacién de los caminos y obras anexas. 20 de mayo de 1925. 
(Diario Oficial, 27 de mayo de 1925, No. 119, p. 1133; nueva publicacion, 5 de 
junio de 1925, No. 127, p. 1221.) 

[Decree : Road Act providing for compulsory contributions for construction 
and maintenance of roads and similar works. Dated 20 May 1925.] 


Decreto : [La Convencion (de 7 de febrero de 1923) para unificar las leyes pro- 
tectoras de obreros y traba/adores celebrada por los Gobiernos de las Republicas 
de Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua y Costa Rica queda sin aproba- 
cidn]. 26 de mayo de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 4 de junio de 1925, No. 120, pp. 1213 
1217.) 

[Decree : (Non-ratification of the Convention of 7 February 1923 for the uni- 
lication of protective laws for workmen and labourers concluded by the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica). Dated 
26 May 1925.] 

Decreto : Ley organica del Cuerpo Consular Salvadoreno. 10 de junio de 1925, 
(Diario Oficial, 26 de junio de 1925, No. 144, p. 1413.) 

{Decree : Act respecting the organisation of the Salvador Consular Service. 
Dated 10 June 1925.] 

Reglamento para la aplicacién de la ley de vialidad. 30 de octubre de 1925, 
(Diario Oficial, 4 de noviembre de 1925, No. 250, p. 2313 ; 23 de noviembre de 1925, 
No. 265, p. 2429.) 

{Regulations for the administration of the Road Act (of 20 May 1925). Dated 
30 October 1925.] 

Decreto : establecense el registro y matricula de ciudadanos chinos residentes 
en la Republica. 28 de noviembre de 1925. (Diario Oficial, 1° de diciembre de 1925, 
No. 272, p. 2489.) 

{Decree to establish a 
Dated 28 November 1925. 


register of Chinese citizens resident in the Republic. 
] 
i 


SEYCHELLES (COLONY OF) 

An Ordinance to amend the Outlying Islands Labour Ordinance, 1909, and to 
empower the Governor in Executive Council to make regulations fixing the scale 
of rations to be issued to servants on the Outlying Islands. No. 1 of 1925. 
Assented to 12 February 1925. (Ordinance, 1925, p. 1). 

An Ordinance to prevent the employment of persons who do not hold certifi- 
cates as engineers on steamships and other mechanically propétliled ships. No. 9 
of 1925. Assented to 19 June 1925. (Ordinance, 1925, p. 17.) 


SOMALILAND 
The Immigration Restriction Amendment Ordinance, 1925. Dated 6 January 
1925. (Somaliland Laws, Statutes, 1925, No. 1.) 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


* Notification No. 1284 to amend the Rules under the Labour Ordinance, 1924, 
published as Gazette Notification No. 1062 in the Gazette of 13 June 1924. Gazetted 
17 July 1925. (Laws, Statutes, etc., 1925, p. 43.) 

* Notification No. 2297 under The Labour Ordinance 1923 [declaring that the 
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provisions of Part X thereof shall apply to (1) brick fields, (2) tile works, (3) rub- 
ber factories, on which 25 or more labourers are employed]. Gazetted 18 Decem- 
ber 1925. (Laws, Statutes, etc., 1925, p. 41.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to the protection of 
children and young persons, industrial schools and orphanages, and juvenile 
offenders. Assented to 17 March 1925. (Ordinance, 1925, No. 4, p. 11.) 


URUGUAY 


Ordenanza sobre Servicios Sanitarios en los Locales de Trabajo. 7 de octubre 


de 1925. 
[Order respecting sanitary arrangements in workplaces. Dated 7 October 


1925.] 
ZANZIBAR 

* A Decree to regulate the relations between employers and native servants 
and to control the recruiting and engagement of natives for service within or 
without the protectorate. No. 14 of 1925. Dated 11 May 1925. Proclamation No. 19 
of 1925. (Zanzibar Legislation, 1925, No. 14, p. 52.) 

* A Decree to regulate the engagement of native seainen in ocean-going vessels. 
No. 37 of 1925. Dated 16 November 1925. Proclamation No. 51 of 1925. (Zan- 
zibar Legislation, 1925, No. 37, p. 135.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 
CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Erlass (Nr. 457) betreffend Wochenhilfe. Vom 11. August 1926. (Amtsblatt, 


1926, No. 32, p. 246.) 

Erlass (Nr. 458) betr. Familienwochenhilfe und Wochenfirsorge. Vom 11. Au- 
gust 1926. (Amtsbiatt, 1926, No. 32, p. 246.) 

Erlass (Nr. 459) betr. Unfallversicherung. Vom 11. August 1926. (Amtsblatt, 
1926, No. 32, p. 246.) 

Erlass (Nr. 460) betr. Beitrage und Leistungen in der Invalidenversicherung. 
Vom 12. August 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 32, p. 247.) 

Erlass (Nr. 461) betr. den Zuschuss des Saargebietes in der Invalidenversiche- 
rung. Vom 12. August 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 32, p. 248.) 

Erlass (Nr. 462) betr. Beitrige und Leistungen in der Angestelltenversicherung. 
Vom 13. August 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 32, p. 248.) 

Verordnung (Nr. 499) betr. die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 31. Au- 
gust 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 34, p. 262.) 

* Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zu dem Abkommen zwischen der Regierungs- 
kommission des Saargebietes und der franzésischen Regierung betr. Anwendung 
von Firsorgemassnahmen auf Angehdérige eines Gebietes, die von Arbeitsgebern 
gleicher Staatsangehérigkeit in dem anderen Gebiete beschaftigt werden. 
Amtsblatt Nr. 31, S. 233. Vom 18. September 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 36, 
p. 269.) 

MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 

* An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Ordinance, 1925. No. 20 of 1926. 
Promulgated by Order of 14 April 1926. Confirmed by Notice gazetted on 16 July 
1926. (Oficial Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 159, p. 117: 
No. 161, p. 203: No. 167, p. 348.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-Hungary 
Zusatzabkommen zu dem zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem Kdéniz 
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reich Ungarn am 8. Februar 1922 in Budapest geschlossenen Handelsiberein- 
kommen. Unterfertigt am 9. April 1926. 
Pétegyezmény az Osztrak Kéztarsasdg és a Magyar Kirdlysa4g Kézétt Budapes- 
ten 1922 februar 8.-an k6ététt kereskedelmi egyezményhez. 1926, dprilis hé 9.-én. 
(B. G..Bl., 1926, 50. Stick, No. 238, p. 875.) 


Germany—Austria 

Uebereinkommen zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem Deutschen Reiche 
aber die Durchfihrung der Sozielversicherung im zwischenstaatlichen Verkehr 
samt Schlussprotokoll. Vom 8. Januar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I], p. 355.) 


Germany—Sweden 

Handels- und Schiffahrtsvertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und dem 
Koénigreiche Schweden. Unterzeichnet am 14. Mai 1926. 

Handels- och sjéfartstraktat mellan Sverige och Tyska riket. Undertecknat 
den 14 maj 1926. 

(R. G. Bl., 1926, II, p. 383.) 


Saar Territory—France 

* Abkommen zwischen der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes und der 
franzésischen Regierung betr. Anwendung von Firsorgemassnahmen auf Ange- 
hérige eines Gebietes, die von Arbeitgebern gleicher Staatsangehdérigkeit in dem 
andern Gebiet beschiaftigt werden. Vom 27. Mai 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 31, 
p. 233.) 

AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth 

An Act to amend the Navigation Act, 1912-1925. Assented to 1 March 1926, 


Proclamation No. 26 fixing 3 March 1926 as the date of commencement of the 
Navigation Act, 1926. Dated 2 March 1926. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette 
2 March 1926, No. 19, p. 287.) 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926, to come into operation on the 
first day of August 1926: Navigation (Deck Cargo and Live Stock) Regulations. 
Dated 25 June 1926. (Statutory Rules, 1926, No. 89.) 


New South Wales 

Notice [vesting the administration of the Day Baking Act, 1926, in the Ministry 
for Labour and Industry]. Dated 9 April 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4, p. 540.) 

Proclamation Jappointing 15 April 1926 as the day upon which the provisions 
of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, shall come into operation]. 
Dated 13 April 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1926, Vol. XX IX, No. 4, p. 560.) 

Regulations relating to Forty-four Hours Week Act, 1926. Dated 23 April 
1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1926, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, p. 567.) 

Proclamation [appointing 24 May 1926 as the day upon which the provisions 
of the Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act, 1926, shall come into operation]. 
Dated 10 May 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, p. 807.) 

Notice [vesting the administration of the following Acts, passed during the 
1926 session, in the. Ministry for Labour and Industry: No. 3, Rural Workers’ 
Accommodation ; No. 5, Gas (Amendment) ; No. 8, Juvenile Migrants ; No. 11, 
Forty-four Hours Week (Amendment); No. 14, Industrial Arbitration (Amend- 
ment) ; No. 15, Workers’ Compensation]. Dated 14 May 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, p. 800.) 

Proclamatien [appointing 1 July 1926 as day on which the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, 1926, shall commence]. Dated 29 May 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
1926, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, p. 809.) 

Regulations under the Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act, 1926. Dated 31 May 
1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1926, No. 6, p. 916.) 

Rules and Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926. Dated 
23 June 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette. 1926. Vol. XX1IX, No. 6, pp. 923-1008.) 


General rules for giving effect in part to the provisions of part IX of the Indus- 
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trial Arbitration Act, No. 17, 1912. Dated 29 June 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXX, No. 1, p. 10.) 


Amended Regulation under Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, and Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926. Dated 13 July 1926. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXX, No. 1, p. 10.) 


Northern Territory 

An Ordinance to amend the Inspection of Boilers Ordinance 1924. No. 1 of 
1926. Dated 6 January 1926. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1926, No. 1, 
p. 2.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1923. No. 8 
of 1926. Dated 24 March 1926. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1926, No. 28, 
p. 438.) ' 
Queensland 

* Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of ** The Aboriginals’ Protection 


and Restriction of the Sale of Opium Acts, 1897 to 1901”. Dated 8 July 1926. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. CX XVII, No. 11, p. 117.) 


Order in Council [declaring that so much of the Apprenticeship Act of 1924 
as relates to the electrical trade shall apply to the whole of the State of Queensland]. 
Dated 18 June 1926. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1926, No. 7, p. 675.) 


Western Australia 

Regulations made under * The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1925 ”: Appren- 
ticeship Regulations. Dated 19 August 1926. (Government Gazette of Western 
Australia, 1926, No. 38, p. 1629.) 


AUSTRIA 
Laws 

Bundesgesetz vom 1. Juni 1926 iiber die Einsetzung eines Bergbaubeirates 
{im Bundesministerium fir Handel und Verkehr]. (B. G. BI., 1926, 31. Stick, 
No. 143, p. 645.) 

. * Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1926, betreffend Abanderung einiger, insbeson- 
dere finanzieller Bestimmungen, des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes und Fort- 
setzung der ausserordentlichen Massnahmen der Arbeitslosenfirsorge (XVIII. 
Novelle zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1926, 44. Stick. No. 206, 
p. 785.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1926, wirksam fir die Lander Wien und Niederés- 
terreich, betreffend Abanderung einiger Bestimmungen des niederésterreichischen 
Lehrer-Altpensionistengesetzes vom 12. Mai 1925, B.G.Bl. Nr. 162 (1. Lehrer-Alt- 
pensionistennovelle 1925). (B. G. Bl., 1926, 44. Stick, No. 209, p. 789.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1926, wirksam fiir das Land Niederésterreich, womit 
die Bestimmungen des § 22, Abs. 2, des Lehrerdienstgesetzes vom 9. April 1924, 
L.G.Bl. Nr. 122, in der Fassung des Gesetzes vom 26. Juni 1925, L.G.Bl. Nr. %6, 
teilweise abgeandert werden. (B. G. Bl., 1926, 44. Stick, No. 210, p. 791.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 28. Juli 1926, wirksam fiir das Land Steiermark, mit welchem 
das Gesetz vom 17. Mai 1923, L.G.BIl. Nr. 97, betreffend die Regelung der Ruhe- 
(Versorgungs)geniisse der Lehrkrafte an den steiermarkischen ‘ffentlichen Volks- 
und Birgerschulen sowie ihrer Hinterbliebenen, abgeandert wird. (B. G. BI., 1926, 
44, Stiick, No. 211, p. 791.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 24. September 1926 iiber die Gewahrung von Mehrzahlungen 
an die Bundesangestellten und die Pensionsparteien des Bundes. (B. G. BI., 1926, 
61. Stick, No. 282, p. 1213.) 

Orders 

Ratifikation des Handelsvertrages zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und der 
Republik China, unterfertigt am 19. Oktober 1925. Vom 4. Marz 1926. (B. G. BL, 
1926, 37. Stiick, No. 169, p. 673.) 

* [Ratifikation des am 8. Januar 1926 in Berlin unterfertigten Uebereinkom- 
mens zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und dem Deutschen Reiche tiber die 
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Durchfihrung der Sozialversicherung im zwischenstaatlichen Verkehr samt 
Schlussprotokoll]. Vom 3. August 1926. (B. G. BI., 1926, 57. Stiick, No. 264, 
p. 1143.) 

Verordnung des Bundesrinisters fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
dem Bundesminister fir Finanzen vom 25. August 1926, betreffend die Festsetzung 
der Vergiitung fir die Einhebung der Arbeitslosenversicherungsbeitrage (XXII. 
Darchfihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. B1.,1926, 
57. Stick, No. 265, p. 1148.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 18. September 
1926, womit das Verzeichnis der rein landlichen Gemeinden abgeandert wird 
(XXIII. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. 
BL, 1926, 60. Stiick, No. 278, p. 1209.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 24. September 
1925, betreffend die Erhéhung der Beitrage bei der Pensionsanstalt fir Angestellte. 
(B. G. BL., 1926, 61. Stick, No. 283, p. 1215.) 


BELGIUM 
Laws 


Loi portant approbation des Conventions élaborées 4 Genéve par la Conférence 
internationale du Travail a sa troisiéme session et concernant respectivement 
l'emploi de la céruse dans la peinture, les droits d’association et de coalition des 
travailleurs agricoles, l’Age minimum d’admission des jeunes gens au travail en 
qualité de soutiers ou chauffeurs et l’examen médical obligatoire des enfants et 
des jeunes gens employés 4 bord des bateaux. Du 25 juin 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 
1926, Nos. 249-250, p. 4863.) 

* Loi organique des conseils de prud’hommes. Du 7 juillet 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, 
No. 8, p. 1321.) 


* Loi du 3 aodt 1926 portant modification des lois du 24 décembre 1903 et du 
27 aodt 1919 et abrogation de la loi du 7 aodt 1921 sur la réparation des dommages 
résultant des accidents du travail. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 8, p. 1347.) 


* Loi du 3 aodt 1926 modifiant et complétant la loi du 30 décembre 1924 rela- 
tive 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers mineurs. 
(R. d. T., 1926, No. 8, p. 1347.) 

Loi approuvant le Traité de commerce et de navigation conclu le 7 juillet 1925 
entre l'Union économique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la Lettonie. Du 5 aodt 1926. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 281, p. 5556.) 


Loi approuvant le Traité de commerce conclu le 28 décembre 1925 entre l'Union 
économique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la République tchécoslovaque. Du 9 aout 
1925. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 281, p. 5556.) 


Orders 

* Arrété royal du 23 avril 1926: Emploi des adolescents pendant la nuit dans 
les usines a cuivre. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 7, p. 1202.) 

* Arrété: Loi du 14 juin 1921: Extension aux entreprises commerciales : 
commerce de charbons et de bois a briler ; commerce de matériaux de construction. 
Du 9 juillet 1925. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 197, p. 3720.) 

Arrété royal: Loi du 10 mars 1925, modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 relative 
a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Tarifs. 
Du 29 juillet 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 8, p. 1350.) 

* Arrété : Assurance contre le chémage involontaire : modification aux arrétés 
royaux organiques. Du 30 juillet 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 213, p. 4089.) 


Arrété royal : Loi du 3 aodt 1926 modifiant et complétant la loi du 30 décembre 
1921 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers 
mineurs. Approbation du réglement prévu a l’article 43dis. Du 11 aodt 1926. 
(R. d. T., 1926, No. 8, p. 1348.) 

Arrété : Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse 
et du décés prématuré ; loi du 10 mars 1925 modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 
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relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. 
Exécution dans les cantons d’Eupen, Malmédy et Saint-Vith. Du 24 aoft 1926. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 261, p. 5025.) 


* Arrété: Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art 1°"): Extension aux entreprises commer- 
ciales : boucheries. Du 29 aot 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 247, p. 4829.) 


* Arrété: Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 2): Détermination des fonctionnaires et 
agents de l’administration des chemins de fer de ]’Etat et de l’Office de l’électricité 
investis d’un poste de confiance. Du 29 aodt 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 268, 
p. 5174.) 


* Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 5): Industries ot les limites normales sont 
reconnues inapplicables : piocheurs ou autres agents du service des voies et travaux 
de l’administration des chemins de fer de l’Etat préposés a l’ouverture des barriéres 
cadenassées des passages 4 niveau. Du 29 aoftt 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 268, 
p. 5176.) 


* Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 6): Arrété royal déterminant les agents de 
V’Office de l’électricité chargés d’un travail dont,enraison de sa nature méme, la 
durée ne peut étre fixée d’une maniére précise. Du 29 aodt 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 
1926, No. 268, p. 5177.) 


Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 9): Détermination des agents de )’adminis- 
tration des chemins de fer de l’Etat chargés d’un travail essentiellement intermit- 
tent. Du 29 aofit 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 255, p. 4949.) 


* Arrété royal complétant les arrétés royaux des 15 janvier et 21 juin 1924, 
organisant un régime spécial de travail dans l’industrie du rouissage du lin en 
riviére et en puits. Du 29 aoft 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 246, p. 4809.) 


Arrété : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes : 
modification de rubriques ; tailleries de diamants comprenant plus d’une meule 
de lapidaire. Du 29 aofit 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 247, p. 4829.) 


Arrété ministériel instituant une commission spéciale et temporaire chargée de 
l'étude des questions relatives aux allocations supplémentaires a accorder aux vic- 
times d’accidents du travail. Du 3 septembre 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 253. 
p. 4925.) 

* Arrété royal réglementant l’achat, la vente, le transport et l'emploi de la 
céruse et autres composés blancs de plomb destinés aux usages professionnels 
Du 16 septembre 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 266, p. 5112.) 


* Arrété ministériel pris en exécution des articles 2, 4, 5 et 7 de l’arrété royal! 
réglementant l’achat, la vente, le transport et l’emploi de la céruse et des autres 
composés blancs de plomb. Du 16 septembre 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 266. 
p. 5115.) 


* Arrété royal concernant l’emploi, en peinture, de la céruse, des autres pig 
ments blancs de plomb ainsi que des pigments blancs dont la teneur en plomb, cal 
culée a I’état métallique, est supéricure &4 2 pour cent. Du 17 septembre 1926. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1926, Ne. 266, p. 5113.) 

Arrété : Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes 
classement des établissements ot s’eflectuent la réparation et le réglage «’automo- 
biles et de motocyclettes. Du 7 octobre 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 283, 
p. 5640.) 

Arrété royal : Loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vicil 
lesse et du décés prématuré : tarifs. Du 29 juillet 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, Ne. § 
p. 1354.) 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


Gazette Notification No. 345: under section 28 of the Ports and Harbours 
(Consolidating) Ordinance, 1914. Dated 1 December 1925. (Ordinance of North 
Borneo : Rules, 1925, p. 5.) 


BULGARIA 
Act respecting the winding up of the relations between landlords and tenants 
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arising in connection with the Act for the relief of the housing crisis. Dated 22 May 
1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 46, p. 1.) 

Act respecting pensions and compensation to veterans of the War of Liberation 
and to militiamen. Dated 5 June 1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 56, p. 1.) 

Ukase No. 23 : Act respecting pensions for periods of service performed. Dated 
25 June 1926. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 71, p. 1.) 


* 17th Resolution of the Council of Ministers: [Compulsory labour service : 
purchase of partial exemption]. (Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 74, p. 2.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 


An Act respecting insurance. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 31.) Assented to 8 April 1926. 


An Act to amend the Mothers’ Allowance Act. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 17.) Assented 
to 8 April 1926. 


An Act to amend the School Act. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 57.) Assented to® April 1926. 

* An Act to provide for the settlement of labour disputes. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 53.) 
Assented to 8 April 1926. 

An Act to amend the Boilers Act. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 51.) Assented to 8 April 1926. 

* An Act for the protection of persons employed in factories, shops and office 
buildings. (16-17 Geo. V, ch. 52.) Assented to 8 April 1926. 
Manitoba 

An Act to amend the Mechanics’ and Wage Earners’ Lien Act. (16 Geo. V, 
ch. 30.) Assented to 31 March 1926. 
Ontario 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. (16 Geo. V, ch. 42.) Assent- 
ed to 8 April 1926. 

An Act to amend the Ontario Insurance Act 1924. (16 Geo. V,ch. 49.) Assent- 
ed to 8 April 1926. 
Saskatchewan 

An Act respecting cities. (16 Geo. V, ch. 18.) Assented to 28 January 1926 

(Sections 217, 219: licensing of working children, closing of shops.) 

An Act to amend the Vocational Education Act. (16 Geo. V, ch. 33.) Assented 
to 28 January 1926. 

An Act respecting co-operative marketing associations. (16 Geo. V, ch. 37.) 
Assented to 28 January 1926. 

An Act to amend the Steam Boilers Act. (16 Geo. V, ch. 50.) Assented to 28 
January 1926. 

* An Act respecting the employment of female labour. (16 Geo. V, ch. 53.) 
Assented to 28 January 1926. 

An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. (16 Geo. V, ch. 54.) Assented to 
28 January 1926. 

An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act. (16 Geo. V, ch. 56.) Assented to 
28 January 1926. 

CUBA 


Decreto No. 573 de 27 de abril 1926 [derogando el Decreto Presidenciai nimero 
559 de 8 de mayo 1924 y creando en la Secretaria de Estada un * Registro de Visa- 
cion Consular a Ciudadanos Chinos”’. (Gaceta Oficial, 1926, No. 103, p. 9245.) 

[Decree No. 573 (to repeal Presidential Decree No. 559 of 8 May 1924 and estab- 
lishing in the Department of Foreign Affairs a Consular Register for Chinese 
Citizens). Dated 27 April 1926.]} 


Decreto No. 570 de 27 de abril de 1926 {determinando los ciudadanos ( hinos 
que pueden entrar en el Territorio de la Republica de Cuba]. (Gaceta Oficial, 1926, 
No. 103, p. 9253.) 
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[Decree No. 570 (specifying the categories of Chinese citizens who may enter 
the Republic of Cuba). Dated 27 April 1926.] 


Decreto No. 777 de 24 de mayo de 1926: Ley organica del retiro militar. 
(Gaceta Oficial, 1926, No. 128, p. 11182.) 
[Decree No. 777 : General Act respecting soldiers’ pensions. Dated 24 May 1926.]} 


Decreto No. 1091 de 13 de julio de 1926 adicionando al reglamento para la 
ejecucién de la Ley de Retiro y Pensiones de la policia nacional un capitulo XXIX. 
(Gaceta Oficial, 1926, No. 18, p. 1113.) 

[Decree No. 1091 to add a chapter (chapter X XIX) to the administrative regu- 
lations under the Act respecting pensions and retirement allowances for the national 
police. Dated 13 July 1926.] 

Decreto No. 1121 d> 23 de julio de 1926 aprobando el reglamento para la eje- 
cucién de la ley organica del retiro militar. (Gaceta Oficial, 1926 (Edicién extra- 
ordinaria), No. 14, p. 1.) 

{Decree No. 1121 to approve the administrative regulations under the general 
Act respecting soldiers’ pensions. Dated 23 July 1926.] 


DENMARK 


Lov Nr. 174, 1926, om Brandpolitiet paa landet og det naermest dermed i 
Forbindelse staaende Bygingsvaesen. Den 31. Marts 1926. 
» [Act No. 174 of 1926 respecting fire inspection in rural districts and the building 
industry closely connected therewith. Dated 31 March 1926.] 


* Lov om Alderdomsunderstéttelse i Grénland. Den 31. Marts 1926. Nr. 207. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 29, p. 1113.) 

[Act No. 207 respecting old-age allowances in Greenland. Dated 31 March 
1926.} 

Bekendtgéreise (Nr. 158.) om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabrikker 
m.v. paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. Den 26 Maj 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, 
No. 22, p. 890.) 


[Notification No. 158 respecting exceptions to the prohibition of work in fac- 
tories, etc., on holidays of the National Church. Dated 26 May 1926.] 


Anordning (Nr. 216) om Alderdomsunderstéttelse i Grénland. Den 30. Juli 1926. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 29, p. 1172.) 
{Order No. 216 respecting old-age allowances in Greenland. Dated 30 July 1926.] 


Bekendtgorelse (Nr. 215) om Ikrafttraeden af Lov af 31. Marts 1926 om Alder- 
domsunderstéttelse i Gréniand. Den 30. Juli 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 29, 
p. 1171.) 

* [Notification No. 215 respecting the coming into operation of the Act of 31 March 
1926 respecting old-age allowances in Greenland. Dated 30 July 1926.] 


Bekendtgorelse (Nr. 224) til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold samt 
évrige Omstaendigheder, der som Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller For- 
bliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra 
Staten. Den 28. August 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 30, p. 1178.) 

[Notification No. 224 laying down rules respecting the conditions of income 
and property and other circumstances which are as a rule conditions affecting the 
admission of persons to membership of a recognised sick fund with the right to 
receive the state subsidy, and their retention of membership. Dated 28 August 
1926. ] 

Bekendtgérelse (Nr. 225) om hvilke Fag og Brancher of Fag der er berettigede 
til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 
1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Den 30. August 1926. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 30, p. 1179.) 

{Notification No. 225 specifying the trades entitled to exceptional unemploy- 
ment benefit under section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 respecting employment 
exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 30 August 1926.] 

Bekendtgbrelse (Nr. 229) om ea midlertidig Forhéjelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejds- 
léshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejds- 
anvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. Den 14. September 1926. (Lovti- 
denden A, 1926, No. 31, p. 1189.) 
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[Notification No. 229 respecting a provisional increase in the special unemploy- 
ment benefit payable under section 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 1924 respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 14 September 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse (Nr. 230) om en mellem Danmark, Finland, Island, Norge og 
Sverige afsluttet Konvention angaaende Skibes Sédygtighed og Udrustning. Den 
15. September 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 31, p. 1189.) 

[Notification No. 230 respecting a Convention concerning the seaworthiness 
and equipment of ships concluded between Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden. Dated 15 September 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse (Nr. 235) om en mellem Danmark og Japan afsluttet Overens- 
komst angaaende gensidig Anerkendelse af Fribordscertifikater for Handelsskibe. 
Den 23. September 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 32, p. 1220.) 

[Notification No. 235 respecting a Convention concluded between Denmark 
and Japan respecting the mutual recognition of freeboard certificates for merchant 
vessels. Dated 23 September 1926.] 

Bekendtgérelse (Nr. 236) om Indférelse af Volgiftsret i visse Tjenestemands- 
spoérgsmaal. Den 24. September 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 32, p. 1223.) 

[Notification No. 236 respecting the introduction of arbitration procedure in 
certain cases relating to civil servants. Dated 24 September 1926.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Ordonnantie van den Gouverneur-General : Wijziging en aanvulling van arti- 
kel 2 van de *“* Koelieordonnantie Molukken ”’ (Staatsblad, 1918, No. 45). 9 Juli 
1926. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1926, No. 266.) 
[Ordinance of the Governor-General to amend and supplement section 2 of 
the Coolie Ordinance for the Moluccas. Dated 9 July 1926.] 


ESTHONIA 


Eesti ja Soome wahelise téé6-dénnetustest tekkiwate kahjude tasumise konvent- 
siooni kinnitamise seadus. 25. martsil 1926. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 40, p. 453.) 


{Act to ratify the Agreement between Esthonia and Finland respecting compen- 
sation for industrial accidents. Dated 25 March 1926.] 


FINLAND 


* Valtioneuvoston péatos siité, mika ammatitauti on katsottava tapaturman 
aiheuttamaksi ruumiinvammaksi. 2 pdivavaé heindkunta 1926. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1926, No. 212, p. 541.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende yrkessjukdom, som skall anses sasom kroppsskada 
i f6ljd_av olycksfall. Den 2 juli 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 212, 
p. 541.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting the occupational diseases to be 
deemed to be injuries arising from an accident. Dated 2 July 1926.] 


FRANCE 

Loi de finances du 29 avril 1926. (J. O., 1926, p. 4972.) 

* Loi accordant aux ouvriers mineurs et a leurs veuves une augmentation de 
pension et instituant un nouvel aménagement des bases financiéres de la caisse 
autonome de retraites des ouvriers mineurs. Du 11 aodt 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 190, 
p. 9338: Erratum: J. O., 1926, No. 194, p. 9514.) 

Loi ratifiant la convention concernant le repos hebdomadaire dans les établisse- 
ments industriels, élaboré>,a Genéve par la Conférence internationale du Travail, 
signée a Paris, le 28 janvier 1924, par la France et la Belgique. Du 22 aodt 1926. 
(J. O., 1926, No. 197, p. 2618.) 

Décret relatif A la rééducation professionnelle et a l’Office national des mutilés 
et réformés de la guerre (exécution de la loi du 2 janvier 1918). Du 17 mars 1926. 
(J. O., 1926, No. 78, p. 4105.) 

Arrété fixant le taux des subventions 4 accorder aux caisses de chémage pour 
les indemnités versées au cours du 2™* semestre 1925. Du 24 juin 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
p. 7117.) 
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* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les tuileries et les brique- 
teries. Du 30 juillet 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 181, p. 8872; Errata: J. O., 1926, 
No. 183, p. 8965.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique en exécution de 
V’article 33 m, paragraphe 2, du livre 1°" du Code du travail (salaires des ouvriéres 
exécutant 4 domicile des travaux rentrant dans l’industrie du vétement). Du 30 juil- 
let 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 182, p. 8907 ; Errata: J. O., 1926, No. 183, p. 8965.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les entreprises d’épuration, 
d’élévation et distribution des eaux. Du 31 juillet 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 183, 
p. 8963.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique modifiant l’article 5 du 
décret du 13 aodt 1925 relatif 4 l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée 
de huit heures dans les industries du bois autres que l’ameublement, la tabletterie 
et les petites industries du bois et matiéres similaires. Du 31 juillet 1926. (J. O., 
1926, No. 188, p. 9224.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries du blanchis- 
sage et de la teinture-dégraissage. Du 19 aodt 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 199, p. 9716.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant aux industries 
de la confection du papier couché, du papier de fantaisie et du papier peint les 
dispositions du décret du 16 avril 1924, portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919, sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
industries de la transformation du papier. Du 24 aoft 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 211, 
p. 10105.) 

Décret portant réglement général pour le transport et la manutention des hydro- 
carbures et combustibles liquides sur les voies de terre autres que les chemins de 
fer et sur les voies de navigation intérieure et pour la manutention de ces liquides 
dans les ports maritimes. Du 31 aodt 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 205, p. 9926.) 


Décret maintenant, pour l’année 1927, les taxes fixées par l'article 1¢* de la loi 
du 30 juin 1924 et destinées a faire face au payement des allocations temporaires 
instituées par la loi du 15 juillet 1922, en faveur de certaines catégories de bénéfi- 
ciaires de rentes, au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents du travail. Du 
31 aoft 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 216, p. 10301.) 


* Décret modifiant le décret du 12 décembre 1919, portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919, sur la journée 
de huit heures dans les industries du vétement. Du 1¢* septembre 1926. (J. O. 
1926, No. 208, p. 10027.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 25 mars 1911, portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour !’exécution de la loi du 5 avril 1910 sur les retraites ouvriéres et 
paysannes. Du 2 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 210, p. 10083.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 21 septembre 1908 portant réglement d’adminis- 
tration publique sur la sécurité de la navigation maritime et I’hygiéne 4 bord des 
navires de commerce. Du 16 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 220, p. 10465.) 


Décret portant application de l’article 69 de la loi du 14 avril 1924 sur les pen- 
sions. Du 17 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 219, p. 10402.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de l’ar- 
ticle 31 de la loi du 30 janvier 1926 relatif aux habitations 4 bon marché. Du 18 sep- 
tembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 220, p. 10468.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 2 septembre 1919 en ce qui concerne les tribunaux 
de pensions. Du 21 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 221, p. 10526.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la raffi- 
nerie et de la casserie de sucre. Du 23 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 226, 
p. 10731.) 


* Décret portant modification du décret du 21 mars 1914 sur les travaux dan- 
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gereux pour les enfants et les femmes. Du 24 septembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 228, p. 10808.) 
GERMANY 
Laws 

Gesetz zur Aenderung des Reichssiedlungsgesetzes vom 11. August 1919 und 
7. Juni 1923. Vom 8. Juli 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 398.) 

* Gesetz zur Abanderung des Gesetzes aber die Beschaftigung Schwerbe- 
schadigter und der Personal-Abbau-Verordnung. Vom 8. Juli 1926. (R.G.. BI, 
1926, I, p. 398.) 

Viertes Gesetz zur Abanderung des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes. Vom 8. Juli 
1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 398.) 

* Gesetz iiber die Fristen fir die Kindigung von Angestellten. Vom 9. Juli 
1926. (R. G. BI, 1926, I, p. 399.) 

* Zweites Gesetz tiber Abainderung des Zweiten Buches der Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung. Vom 9. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, p. 407.) 

Gesetz zur Verlangerung der Amtsdauer der Beisitzer der Gewerbegerichte 
und der Kaufmannsgerichte. Vom 10. Juli 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 402.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung des Reichsmietengesetzes. Vom 10. Juli 1926. (R. G. 
Bl., 1926, I, p. 403.) 


Orders 
Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Aufwertungsgesetz Uber die Aufwertung der 
Guthaben bei Fabrik- und Werksparkassen, sowie der Anspriiche an Betriebs- 
Pensionskassen. Vom 8. Juli 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 403.) 


Verordnung iiber die Regelung der firsorgerechtlichen Beziehungen zum Saar- 
gebiete. Vom 17. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, p. 414.) 

Verordnung zur Abdnderung der Verordnung tiber die Verwendung des Kre- 
dits zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 24. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. BL, 
1926, No. 35, p. 305.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Anstellungsgrundsatze (Grundsitze 
fir die Anstellung der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheins), Vom 31. Juli 1926. 
(R. G. BL, 1926, I, No. 52, p. 435.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der allgemeinen Ausfihrungsanweisung 
zu den Anstellungsgrundsatzen. Vom 31. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI, 1926, I, No. 52, 
p. 445.) : 

Zweite Ergainzung der aligemeinen Ausfihrungsanweisung zu den Anstellungs- 
grundsatzen. Vom 31. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI, 1926, No. 52, p. 433.) 


Dritte Erganzung der Anstellungsgrundsatze (Grundsatze fir die Anstellung 
der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheins). Vom 31. Juli 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, 
No. 52, p. 431.) 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Nachweisung, Verrechnung und Zahlung der Reichs- 
zuschiisse fir Familienwochenhilfe nach § 205d der Reichsversicherungsordnung. 
Vom 2. September 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 36, p. 312.) 

Bekanntmachung betr. das am 8, Januar 1926in Berlin unterzeichnete Ucber- 
einkommen zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der Republik Oesterreich itber 
die Durchfiihrung der Sozialversicherung im zwischenstaatlichen Verkehr. Vom 
9. September 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, II, p. 553.) 

Abanderung der Ausfithrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung tiber die Verwen- 
dung des Kredits zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 25, August 1926. 
(R. Arb. BL, 1926, No. 35, p. 305.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber Aenderung der Reichsschiedsamtsordnung und der 
Schiedsamtsordnung. Vom 27. August 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 36, p. 312.) 


Prussia 
Ausfithrungsanweisung zum Gesetz betreffend Kinderarbeit in gewerblichen 
Betrieben vom 30. Marz 1903 (R.G.BIL. Nr. 14, S.113) abgedindert durch das Gesetz 
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vom 31. Juli 1925 (R.G.BI. I, Nr.36, S. 162.) Vom 3. Mai1926. (R. Arb. B}.,1926, 
No. 29, p. 230.) 

Anordnung betr. Regelung der Lehrlingshaltung im Barbier-, Friseur- und 
Periickenmachergewerbe. Den 3. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 29, p. 230.) 

Anordnung zur Abiénderung der Vorschriften tiber Regelung der Lehrlings- 
haltung im Fleischer- (Schlichter,- Metzger-) und Wurstmachergewerbe. Vom 
8. Juni 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 29, p. 255.) 

Bekanntmachung der Hauszinssteuerverordnung. Vom 2. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. 
Bl., 1926, No. 36, p. 314.) 

Erste Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Hauszinssteuerverordnung. Vom 
2. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 37, p. 322.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Hauszinssteuerverordnung. Vom 
2. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 37, p. 322.) 

Bestimmungen tiber die Zusammensetzung und Aufgaben der Grubensicher- 
heitskommissionen. Vom 3. Juli 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 35, p. 303.) 

Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des § 61 des Betriebsrategesetzes vom 4. Februar 
1920 bei den dem Minister fiir Handel und Gewerbe unterstellten Behérden, Schu- 
len und Anstalten. Vom 21. Juli 1926. (Ministerial-Blatt, 1926, No. 15, p. 177.) 


Saxony 
Ausfiihrungsverordnung zum Wohlfahrtspflegegesetz. Vom 20. Marz 1926. 
(R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 31, p. 275.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Order, 1926, dated 24 April 
1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of 
Healh and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly and in conjunction with 
the Treasury, under section 17 of the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contrib- 
utory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), relating to seamen. (S. R. & 


O., 1926, No. 973.) 

* The Building Regulations, 1926, dated 21 June 1926, made by the Secretary 
of State under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw VII, 
ch. 22), in respect of certain building operations. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 738.) 

Provisional Regulations, dated 3 July, 1926, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and 
section 5 (2) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1926, with respect to the Navy, 
Army and Air Force Insurance Fund. 

Scheme, dated 19 July 1926, made by the Board of Education with the consent 
of the Treasury under section 21 (1) (6) of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 59), relating to Juvenile Unemployment Centres and Home 
Training Centres aided by grant by the Ministry of Labour. (S.R. & O., 1926 
No. 894.) 

The Special Grants Committee (Appointment of Members) Regulations, 1926, 
dated 20 July 1926, made by the Minister of Pensions under section 8 of the War 
Pensions (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 57). (S.R. & 
O., 1926, No. 943.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Modification of Old Age Pensions) Regulations, 
1926, dated 26 July 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
in conjunction with the Treasury under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S.R. & O.,1926, No. 920.) 


Seotland 

The Pension Appeal Tribunals (Scotland) Regulations, 1926, dated 21 July, 
1926, as to the Procedure of the Pensions Appeal Tribunals, established for Scot- 
land, made by the Lord President of the Court of Session in pursuance of section 8 
(2) and paragraph 8 of the Schedule to the War Pensions (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act, 1919(9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 53) as amended by section 8 (2) of the War 
Pensions Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 23) and sections 4 and 6 of the War Pen- 
sions Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 49). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. =) 


8.30 
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GREECE 


Legislative Decree to fix the holidays for Government Departments. Dated 
9 February 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 151, p. 1137.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the administration of the postal, telegraph and 
telephone services. Dated 27 February 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 74, p. 551.) 


* Legislative Decree to amend the Legislative Decree of 6 September 1925 
respecting the establishment of a vehicle drivers’ fund. Dated 9 March 1926. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 93, p. 709.) 


* Legislative Decree respecting loading and unloading work in the ports of 
the Kingdom. Dated 16 March 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 94, p. 719.) 


* Legislative Decree to amend and supplement certain provisions of the Acts 
respecting the fixing of hours of work in commercial establishments, shops, barbers’ 
shops, etc. Dated 5 May 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 165, p. 1256.) 

Decree respecting the closing of wineshops in Corfu in rotation for the whole 
day on Sunday. Dated 22 March 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 106, p. 786.) 


* Decree respecting the introduction of the eight-hour day into dyeworks. 
Dated 15 March 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 98, p. 751.) 

Decree respecting the application of the Legislative Decree [of 6 September 1925] 
concerning the establishment of a fund for drivers of vehicles in the provinces of 
the country. Dated 5 May 1926. (Eph. Kyb., No. 144, p. 1079.) 


Decree to amend certain provisions respecting the payment of compensation 
for holidays. Dated 13 May 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 153, p. 1156.) 
Decree to amend the Decree [of 3 December 1925] respecting the fixing of 
hours of work in pharmacies. Dated 12 May 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 162, 
p. 1234.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. minisztériumnak 5200 /1926. M. E.szamu rendelete a lakasiigynek a 
varosokban valé Atmeneti szabalyozasa targyaban. 1926. évi junius hé 25, napjan. 
(Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 144. szam, 2. lap.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers No. 5200/1926 respecting the provisional 
regulation of the housing problem in towns. Dated 25 June 1926.| 

4, m. kir. népjéléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 1926. évi 6198 /IX L. szamu rende 
lete a lakasiigyi végrehajtas6k lebonvolitasaval megbizott miniszteri biztos hatas- 
kére targyaban. 1926. évi junius hé 26-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 144. szam, 
7. lap.) 

{Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 6198/IX of 1926 re- 
specting the sphere of action of the Ministerial Commissioner responsible for the 
execution of measures relating to housing. Dated 26 June 1926.] 

Am. kir. népjéléti és munkaugyi miniszternek 6200 /1926 M.N. szamu rendelete 
az épitkezés eldmozditasat célz6 intézkedésekrél sz6l6 1925: XVIII. t.c. I. fejeze- 
tének és az ennek kiegészitésérél] sz6l6 1926: XL. t.c. 5-ik §-Adnak végrehajtasa 
targyaban. 1926. évi junius hé 26. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 144. szam, 
7. lap.) 

{Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour No. 6200/1926 respecting 
the administration of Chapter II of Act No. XVIII of 1925 concerning measures 
for the encouragement of building, and of section 5 of Act No. XI of 1926 supple 
menting the aforesaid Act. Dated 26 June 1926.|] 

A magyar kiralyi igazsagiigyminiszternek 31400 /1926. I. M. szamu rendelete 
a rabmunkasok és a javiténevelé intézetek (veneléotthonok) névendékeinek baleset 
esetére val6 biztositasat szabalyozé 29300 /1913. I. M.szamu rendelet egyes rendel- 
kezéseinek médositasa targydban. 1926. évi junius hé 30. napjdn. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1926, 149. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Minister of Justice No. 31400/1926 to amend certain provisions 
of Order No. 29300/1913 to regulate the accident insurance of prisoners and young 
persons confined in reformatories. Dated 30 June 1926.] 


A m. kir. minisztériumnak 6320 /1926. M. E. sz4mu rendelete a lakasiigynek 
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a varosokban valé atmeneti szabalyozasa targyaban 5200/1926. M. E. szam 
a'att kiboc atott rendsiet médositasa targyadban 1926. évi julius hé 30-an. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 172. szam, 1. lap.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers No. 6320/1926 to amend Order No. 5200/1926 
respecting the provisional regulation of the housing problem in towns. Dated 
30 June 1926.] 


ITALY 


_ Legge 15 aprile 1926, n. 1142 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 15 no- 
vembre 1925, n. 2004, che da esecuzione all’ Accordo commerciale provvisorio fra 
il Regno d’Italia e la Bulgaria stipulato in Sofia il 27 ottobre 1925. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1454). (G. U., 1926, No. 158, p. 2994.) 

[Act No. 1142 to convert into an Act Legislative Decree No. 2004 of 15 November 
1925 respecting the carrying out of the Provisional Commercial Agreement con- 
cluded at Sofia between Italy and Bulgaria on 27 October 1925. Dated 15 April 
1926. ] 

Regio Decreto 11 aprile 1926, n. 736 : Approvazione del regolamento per I’ese- 
cuzione della legge 12 febbraio 1903, n. 50, relativa all’ istituzione del Consorzio 
autonomo del porto di Genova. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1037). (G. U., 1926, 
No. 106, p. 1939.) 

[Decree No. 736 to approve the administrative regulations under Act No. 50 
of 12 February 1903 respecting the institution of the autonomous port authority 
in Genoa. Dated 11 April 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 20 maggio 1926, n. 933: Approvazione dello statuto organico 
dell’ Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni. (Namero di pubblicazione : 1281). (G. 
U., 1926, No. 139, p. 1281.) 

[Royal Decree No. 933 to approve the rules of the National Insurance Institu 
tion. Dated 20 May 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 3 giugno 1926, n. 954: Modificazione alle piante organiche del 
personale della magistratura e delle cancellerie e segretarie giudiziarie, in applica- 
zione della legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 563, sulla disciplina giuridica dei rapporti coliet- - 
tivi del lavoro. (N.amero di pubblicazione : 1266). (G. U., 1926, No. 137, p. 2504.) 

[Royal Decree No. 954, to amend the staff list for the judicature and the regis- 
tries and clerks’ offices of the law-courts, in pursuance of Act No. 563 of 3 April 
1926, respecting jurisdiction in collective labour questions. Dated 3 June 1926.] 
™ Regio Decreto 10 giugno 1926, n. 1125: Disposizioni concernenti l’istruzione 
elementare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1426). (G. U., 1926, No. 154, p. 2917.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1125 respecting elementary education. Dated 10 June 1926.| 

Decreto Ministeriale 11 giugno 1926 : Lavorazioni a turno o saltuarie che danno 
diritto al sussidio di disoccupazione. (G. U., 1926, No. 138, p. 2531.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting shift work or intermittent work giving 2 claim 
to unemployment benefit. Dated 11 June 1926.] 

Decreto Ministeriale 12 luglio 1926: Istituzione dell’ Ufficio del lavoro portuale 
presso |’ Ufficio circondariale marittimo di Barletta. (G. U., 1926, No. 164, p. 3196.) 

{Ministerial Decree to set up a port labour office attached to the Barletta Dis 
trict Maritime Office. Dated 12 July 1926.] 


LATVIA 


Gaisa satiksmes likums. 7. jun. 1926. (Lik., 1926, 10. burtnica, p. 299.) 

[Act respecting aerial traffic. Dated 7 June 1926.] 

* Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi noteikumos par stradnieku un citu algotu 
darbinieku nodrosinasanu slimibas gadijumos. 1926. g. 17. maija. (Lik., 1926. 
8. burtnica, No. 69, p. 92.) 

{Amendment and supplement to the provisions respecting the sickness insurance 
of persons employed for wages. Dated 17 May 1926.] 

Agraras reformas likuma I, d. 3, panta d punkta papildinajumi un pargrozi- 
jumi. 31. maija 1926. (Lik., 1926, 10. burtnica, p. 297.) 

[Additions to and amendment of section 3 (d) of Part I of the Agrarian Reform 


Act. Dated 31 May 1926.] 
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LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory 
Policinis paliepimas apie szwentadienu (sekmadieniu) ir szwencziu dienu wiesza 
szwentima. 1926 m. liepos men 2 d. 
Polizeiverordnung iiber die dussere Heilighaltung der Sonn- und Feiertage. Vom 


2. Juli 1926. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1926, No. 74, p. 478.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 29 juillet 1926 portant fixation des jetons de présence 
et des frais de route revenant aux assesseurs prés les tribunaux arbitraux en matiére 
de louage de service des employés privés. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 29. Juli 1926 betreffend Festsetzung der Prasenz- und 
Reisegelder fir die Beisitzer bei den Schiedsgerichten in Sachen des Dienstvertrages 
der Privatangestellten. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 31, p. 517.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 10den Juni 1926, houdende goedkeuring van het entwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betreffende den minimum-leeftijd, waarop jeugdige personen mogen 
worden toegelaten tot het verrichten van arbeid als tremmer of steker. (Staats- 
blad, 1926, No. 185.) 

[Act to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention fixing the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers. Dated 10 June 
1926.] 

Koninklijk Besluit van den 16den Juni 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
Besluit van 22 November 1919 (S. 764), houdende vaststelling van de modellen der 
rentezegels en vaan aanwijziging der plaatsen, waarop de rentezegels ten verkoop 
voorhanden zullen zijn, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
Besluit van 1 Mei 1924 (S. 222). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 196.) 

[Royal Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 22 November 1919 (Staatsblad 
No. 764) prescribing the pattern for the pension stamps and fixing the places for 
he sale thereof, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 1 May 1924 (Staatsblad 
No. 222). Dated 16 June 1926.] 


Koninklijk Besluit van den 16den Juni 1926, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
Besluit van 15 October 1920 (S. 787), tot vaststelling van de modellen der dagzegels, 
zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit van 1 Augustus 
1924 (S. 400). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 197.) 

[Royal Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 October 1920 (Staatsblad 
No. 787) to prescribe the pattern for pension stamps, as last amended by Royal 
Decree of 1 August 1924 (Staatsblad No. 400). Dated 16 June 1926.] 


NORWAY 


Midlertidig lov inneholdende forandringer i lov om maskinister pa dampfar- 
toier av handelsmarinen av 14 desember 1917. 1. juli 1926, Nr. 2. (Norsk Lovti- 
dende, 1926, No. 347.) 

[Provisional Act No. 2 to amend the Act of 14 December 1917 respecting engine- 
men on steamships in the mercantile marine. Dated 1 July 1926.] 

Midlertidig lov inneholdende forandringer i lov om maskinister pa motorfar- 
toier av handelsmarinen av 9 februar 1923. 1 juli 1926, Nr. 3. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1926, No. 27, p. 349.) 

[Provisional Act No. 3 to amend the Act of 9 February 1923 respecting engine- 
men on motor boats in the mercantile marine. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


SWEDEN 
Laws 
Lag om upphdvande av Legostadgan fir husbinder och tjanstehjon den 23 no- 
vember 1833 (nr. 43, s. 1.) m.m. Den 4 juni 1926. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 
1926, No. 145, p. 205.) 
[Act to repeal the Masters’ and Servants’ Code of 23 November 1833 (No. 43, 
Pp. 1), ete. Dated 4 June 1926.] 
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* Lag om vissa inskrinkningar betraffande tiden fér férlaggande av bageri 
och konditoriarbete. Den 4 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 163, 
p. 224.) 

[Act to restrict in certain respects the hours of work in bakeries and confec- 
tioners’ establishments. Dated 4 June 1926.] 


* Lag om Andring i vissa delar av lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsakring 
fér olycksfall i arbete. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 215, p. 337.) 

{Act to amend in certain respects the Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) respecting 
insurance against occupational accidents. Dated 18 June 1926.] 


Lag om aterférsakringskassor. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1926, No. 217, p. 341.) 
[Act respecting reinsurance funds. Dated 18 June 1926.] 


Lag angaende andrad lydelse av 2, 3 och 87 §§ i lagen den 29 juni 1912 (nr. 184) 
om understédsféreningar. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 218, p. 343.) 

[Act to amend sections 2, 3, and 87 of the Act of 29 June 1912 (No. 184) respect- 
ing relief associations. Dated 18 June 1926.] 


Lag angaende dndrad lydelse av 261 och 265 §§ i lagen den 25 maj 1917 (nr. 257) 
om férsakringsrérelse. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 219, p. 344.) 

[Act to amend sections 261 and 265 of the Insurance Act of 25 May 1917 (No. 257) 
Dated 18 June 1926.] 

* Lag om arbetstiden a svenska fartyg (sjéarbetstidslag). Den 13 juli 1926. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 398, p. 811.) 

[Act respecting hours of work on Swedish vessels (Maritime Hours of Work 
Act). Dated 13 July 1926.] 


Orders 


* Kungl. Maj:ts Férordning om andrad lydelse av § 1 i férordningen den 11 juni 
1918 (nr. 375) angaende en sirskied fér fiskare avsedd férsdkring mot skada till 
féljd av olycksfall. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 216, 
p- 340.) 

{Royal Order to amend section 1 of the Order of 11 June 1918 (No. 375) re- 
specting aspecial accident insurance system for fishermen. Dated 18 June 1926.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse om andring i vissa delar av kungérelsen den 8 novem- 
ber 1912 (nr. 304) angaende tillsyn a understédsféreningar m.m. Den 18 juni 1926. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 236, p. 371.) 

{Royal Notification to amend in certain respects the Notification of 8 Novem- 
ber 1912 (No. 304) concerning the inspection of relief organisations. Dated 18 June 
1926.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Instruktion fér flygstyrelsen. Den 18 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1926, No. 286, p. 498.) 

[Royal Instruction respecting the administration of aviation. Dated 18 June 
1926.] 

SWITZERLAND 
Berne 

* Gesetz iber den Warenhandel, das Wandergewerbe und den Marktverkehr. 
Vom 9. Mai 1926. 

Verordnung vom 28. Mai 1926 betreffend den Warenhandel, das Wanderge- 
werbe und den Marktverkehr. 


Zirieh 


Gesetz tber die Alters-, Invaliditaéts- und Hinterbliebenenversicherung der 
Beamten, Angesteliten und Arbeiter des Kantons Zirich. Vom 29. Marz 1926. 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference during its first nine Sessions held 1919-1926.' 
127 pp. 


International Labour Office, Geneva, 1926. 

Illustrated volume published by the International Labour Office on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of the new premises at Geneva. An outline is given of 
the origins of the International Labour Organisation, its aims, and the work already 
achieved. 


League of Nations. Official Journal. Special Supplement Ne. 43. October 1926. 
Resolutions and Recommendations adopted by the Assembly during ils Seventh Ordi- 
nary Session, 6-25 September 1926. Geneva, 1926. 30 pp. 2s. 6d., $0.60. 


International Bureau against Aleoholism. Proceedings of the International 
Conference against Alcoholism at Geneva, 1-3 September 1925, Edited by R. HERcop. 
Lausanne, 1925. 160 pp. 4 frs. 

The character of the international movement against alcoholism before the 
war was chiefly mora! and scientific ; the question has now entered the realm of 
practical politics. Co-ordinated action by the different countries has become both 
more necessary and more feasible, and the International Conference held in Geneva 
in 1925 was convened to examine the means of preparing it. The agenda of the 
Conference included three important questions : the traffic in alcohol in colonies 
and mandated territories ; smuggling of alcoholic beverages ; the conflict between 
countries exporting alcohol and countries which have adopted restrictive measures 
against its use. About a hundred persons well versed in these questions, including 
official delegates of seventeen countries, were present at the Conference. The 
report edited by Dr. Hercod, Director of the International Bureau against 
Alcoholism, is in three parts, devoted respectively to the three questions discussed. 
In the last part is included the text of the resolutions passed, which are givenin 
English, French and German. 


Internationale du personne! des P.T.T. Quatriéme Congres, Paris, 20 au 23 sep- 
tembre 1926. Rapport sur la réorganisation de Union postaie et de ’ Union télégra- 
phique universelle. By Georges MiscHon. 15 pp. 

Report on the reorganisation of the Postal Union and the International Tele- 
graphic Union submitted to the fourth Congress of the International Secretariat 
of Postal, Telegraphic and Telephonic Workers held at Paris, 20-23 September 1926. 


Internationaler Bund der Privatangestellten. Der Stand des Ladenschlusses in 
den verschiedenen Ladndern. Amsterdam, 1926. 28 pp. 


Study on the closing time of shops in different countries 


Internationale Vereinigung der Fabrik-Arbeiter-Verhande. Protokoll Ober die 
Verhandlungen des Kongresses der internationalen Wereinigung der Fabrik-Arbeiter- 
Verbdnde, abgehalten am 29.-30. Juni und 1, Juli 1926 im Volkshaus zu Kopenhagen. 
Amsterdam, 1926. 72 pp. 

Report of the Congress of the International Federation of General Factory 
Workers held at Copenhagen, 29 June to 1 July 1926. 


International Federation of Lithographers, Lithographie Printers and Kindred 
Trades, Eleventh International Congress at London, 16-18 September 1926. Reports: 


88 pp. 
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International Transport Workers’ Federation. Report on Activities and Financial 
Report for the years 1924 and 1925. Amsterdam, 1926. 85 pp. 







OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 







AUSTRALIA 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Mines. Annual Report of the Under Secretary for Mines, including 
the Reports of the Wardens, Inspectors of Mines, Government Geologists and other 
Officers, for the year 1925, Brisbane, 1926. 1v + 127 pp. 3s. 6d. 














VICTORIA 


Forty-eighth Annual Report on Friendly Societies. Report of the Governmenj 
Statistician relating to the period of Twelve Months ended 30 June 1925, to which are 
appended Valuations of Societies, Numerical and Financial Summaries of the Returns 
furnished by the Secretaries, etc. Melbourne, 1926. xv + 38 pp. Is. 6d. 























WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Education Department. Report for the year 1925. Perth, 1926. 35 pp. 






BELGIUM 


Ministére de l’Agriculture. Administration de l’Agriculture et de I’ Horticulture. 
Renseignements sur l’activité des associations d’intér+t agricole 1924. Publications du 
Service des Associations et de la Statistique No. 38. Brussels, 1926. 15 pp. 


Statistical data relating to agricultural! societies in Belgium for 1924. 



















Ministére de [’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Administration 
des Mines. Annales des mines de Belgique. Annee 1926. Tome X XVII, tre livraison, 
353 pp.; 2e livraison, pp. 355-845. Brussels, Imprimerie Robert Louis, 1926. 


Belgian mining records for 1926. 







L’industrie charbonni*re pendant l'année 1925. Statistique provisoire 
et vue d’ensemble sur l'exploiiation, By J. LEBacg and H. Ancraux. Reprinted from 
Annales des mines de Belgique, 1926, Tome XXVII, 1re livraison, pp. 303-323. 
Brussels, Imprimerie Robert Louis, 1926, 


Report on the coal mining industry in Belgium during 1925 with provisional 
statistics. 
















CANADA 


Department of Labour. Fifth Report on Organisation in Industry, Commerce 
and the Professions in Canada. Ottawa, 1926. 152 pp. 











NOVA SCOTIA 


Department of Public Works and Mines. Report on the Mines 1925. Halifax, 
1925. 291 pp. 







COLOMBIA 


Departemento de Antioquia. Leyes vigentes. Recopilacién de las leyes mas impor- 
tantes de cardcter general expedidas por el Congreso de Colombia hasta 1925, ordenadas 
y anotadas por Ignacio Duque. Medellin, Imprenta oficial. 1,063 pp. 


Collection of laws in force in Colombia in 1925. 












FINLAND 


Kauppa- ja teollisuushallitus, Teollisuustilasioa 40. Vuonna 1923. Suomen 
Virallinen Tilasto XVIII A. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1925. tv + 
27 + 85 pp. 
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The statistical report on Finnish industries published annually since 1884 is 
probably one of the most comprehensive of its kind. It supplies detailed infor- 
mation relating to undertakings, employers, workers, wages, motive power, value 
of raw material, manufactured and semi-manufactured products. Special interest 
attaches to the figures concerning the distribution of workers in the different 
industries and undertakings, wages (average yearly earnings), the part allocated 
to wages in the costs of production, and time lost through interruption of work. 
The figures relating to 1923 contained in the volume under consideration denote a 
marked industrial progress. The number of workers covered by the report (143,311) 
shows an increase of 8 per cent. and the net value of production (9,156 million 
Finnish marks) an increase of 13 per cent. on the figures for 1922. 

The report is published in Finnish and in Swedish and contains a summary in 
French. The headings to the tables are given in the three languages. 


Sosialiministerié. Ammattientarkastus vuonna 1924. Sosialiministerién julkai- 
semia vuosikertomuksia. Sarja B. VIII. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 
1925. 42 + 83 pp. and 12 graphs. 

Annual report on industrial inspection in Finland in 1924. The appendices 
contain a report on the Permanent Safety and Welfare Exhibition, and a series 
of graphs showing different safety appliances for the wood industry. The report, 
published in Finnish and in Swedish, includes a summary in French. 


Tilastollinen Paatoimisto. Suomen filastollinen vuosikirja. Uusi sarja, 23. yvuo- 
sikerta, 1925. Helsingfors, Va!tioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1925. 328 pp. 

Statistiska CentraJhyran. Statistisk Arsbok fér Finland. Ny serie, 23. argangen, 
1925. Helsingfors, Statsradets tryckeri, 1925. 328 pp. ’ 

The Finnish statistical year book for 1925, published by the Central Statistical 
Office, is prepared on lines similar to those of previous issues. It includes, however, 
for the first time, an “‘ international section ”’, due to the collaboration of the cen- 
tral statistical offices of Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, dealing with 
economic and social events in the diferent countries. 

The year book is published in two separate editions, Finnish and Swedish. 
The headings to the tables are given in French in both editions. 


Tilastollinen Paiatoimisto. Sosialiti'astollinen osasto. Suomen [kdéyhdinhoito 
vuonna 1923. Suomen virallinen tilasto XXI. Kéyh&inhoitotilasto A: 28. 
Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1925. 44 + 45 pp. 

Suomen kéyhdinhoito vuonna 1924. Suomen virallinen tilasto X XI. 
Kéyhainhoitotilasto A: 29. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1926. 46 + 
45 pp. 

Prepared on a similar plan to former volumes issued in this series, these two 
reports on public assistance in Finland in 1923 and 1924, published by the Social 
Statistics Section of the Central Statistical Office, contain detailed information 
on the organisation of relief, number of persons in receipt of relief, and their classi- 
fication according to civil status, age and occupation, the circumstances which 
rendered relief necessary, the nature of assistance grantea and the expenses entailed, 
The reports are published in Finnish and in Swedish and include a summary in 
French. 


FRANCE 


Ministére de I’Instruction publique et des Beaux-Arts. Sous-Seerétariat d’ Etat 
de Venseignement technique. Apprentissage. Compte rendu de la Semaine du travail 
manuel (27 au 31 octobre 1925). Premier volume. Section des industries mécaniques. 
Publié sous la direction de A. Drovot, inspecteur général de l’enseignement tech- 
nique. Paris, Léon Eyrolles, 1926. vi + 368 pp., illustr. 

An account of the “‘ manual work week ” held in Paris 27-31 October 1925, 
the object of which was to show the present state of development of industrial 
apprenticeship and technical training in France. The first part of the volume 
contains the programme of the week, the text of the address given by Mr. Labbé, 
Director of Technical Training, on the apprenticeship crisis and remedial measures, 
the report of Mr. Drouot, General Inspector of Technical Training, on the work of 
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the week, and the address delivered by Mr. Paul Bénayet, Under-Secretary of 
State for Technical Training. The second part is devoted to lectures, lessons and 
discussions bearing on the scientific organisation of work, the principal conceptions 
of industrial apprenticeship, school training for the lower and middle categories 
of workers, technical training in rural districts (various industries: building, mechan- 
ical and agricultural engineering, electrical trades, etc.) , sanctions applicable to 
apprentices, relations between the school and the industry, and the teaching of 
technology. 

The work contains a number of illustrations and five appendices giving infor- 
mation on the regulation and organisation of apprenticeship in some important 
industrial undertakings. 


GERMANY 


Reichsversicherungsamt. Abteilung fiir Unfallversicherung. Jahresberichte der 
gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaflen iber Unfallverhiitung far 1925. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1926. tv + 567 pp. 

Annual report of the German accident associations on the prevention of 
accidents in 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


City of Birmingham Education Committee. Juvenile Employment and Welfare 
Sub-Committee. Thirteenth Annual Report year ended 31 July 1925. Choice of 
Employment. Unemployment Insurance. After-care. Birmingham. 24 pp. 


Medical Research Council. Sixth Annual Report of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board to 31 December 1925 (Including Analysis of Pub'ished Work). 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. rv + 126 pp. 3s. 


This report is particularly interesting since it contains an analysis of almost 
the whole of the work of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board up to the date of 
publication. 

After a brief outline of the organisation of the Board in the first part of the report 
it is recalled that the work falls roughly into three categories : (1) investigations of 
particular problems of wide industria importance ; (2) studies of specific problems 
submitted by government departments or industrial associations ; (3) experimental 
researches undertaken in university and other laboratories. The second and 
most important part of the report is devoted to an analysis of published work. 
It describes the scope and methods of investigation and, after some general con- 
siderations on industrial fatigue and its measurement by direct and indirect tests, 
presents the principal points collated arranged into three groups, according to 
whether they relate to the effects on fatigue and efficiency of : (a) hours of labour, 
including spells, shifts, and rest pauses ; (b) other conditions of employment, i.e. 
the physica! conditions of the worker’s environment, such as ventilation and light- 
ing ; (c) methods of work, constituting the personal factors in efficiency and fatigue, 
e.g. vocational psychology and movement study. 


Ministry of Health. On the State of the Public Health. Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer for the year 1925. London. H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
240 pp. 3s. 


Unemployment Grants (Viscount St. Davids) Committee. Fifth (Interim) Report, 
of Proceedinys from 25 June 1925 to 24 June 1926. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 21 pp. 1s. 

In the year covered the grants made by the Committee to local authorities in 
aid of public works for the relief of unemployment showed a considerable decrease 
from the figures for previous years. This was partly due to the difficulty of finding 
further works to be undertaken in the sixth winter of unemployment and partly 
to the decision of the Government to restrict its financial assistance under this 
head. Figures are given to illustrate the activities of the Committee during the 
year and since its creation in December 1920. 


INDIA 


Department of Commereial Intelligence and Statisties. Statistical Abstract for 
British India with Statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian States from 
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1915-16 to 1924-25. Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
1926. x1 + 683 pp. Rs.2 or 3s. 9d. 


MADRAS 
Madras Fisheries Department. Administration Report for the year 1924-25. 
By B. Sunpura Rat, M.A., Ph.D. Report No. 1 of 1926. Madras Fisheries Bul- 
letin, Vol. XX,p. 1-78. Madras, Superintendent Government Press, 1926. 78 pp. 











JAPAN 

Bureau of Social Affairs. Social Work Department. Review of Social Work in 
Japan in 1925. By Sakau Morrya. Tokyo, 1926. 46 pp. 

Mr. Moriya, Director of the Social Work Division of the Japanese Bureau of 
Social Affairs, gives a summary of all social work carried out in Japan during 1925. 
He describes important meetings to promote social work, the administration of 
poor relief and special relief granted to disabled soldiers and the victims of calami- 
ties, etc. A section of the report is devoted to the “‘ economic protection” of 
the working classes ; it describes the growth of employment exchanges, vocational 
guidance, and unemployment relief conducted under public and private auspices. 
It deals also briefly with the encouragement of emigrativn, the protection of emi- 
grants and inland migration. The housing question and general welfare work 
are also touched upon. 

Although consisting only of some forty pages, the report covers a good deal 
of ground and gives a good idea of the social progress which is being made to-day 


in Japan. 
Kyoto Shiyaku-Sho Shakai-Ka. Joyo Rodosha Seikatsu Chosa. Research Series 
No. 1. Kyoto. 
Inquiry into the cost of living of wage earners in Japan, excluding casual work- 
ers. Published by the Social Bureau of the Kyoto Municipal Office. 






















NEW ZEALAND 


Friendly Societies and Trade-Unions. Forty-ninth annual report by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies for the year ended 31 December 1925, Wellington, 1926. 35 pp, 


Is. 


PARAGUAY 


Ministerio de Hacienda. 
1926. 85 pp. 
Report on agriculture and economic conditions in Paraguay for 1925. 












Memoria correspondiente al afio de 1925. Asunci6n, 









ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Directia Generala a 
Muncii, Directia de Studii si Statistica. Conventiile Coleclive de Munca din 1928, 
Bucarest, 1926. 467 pp. 

The introductory chapter to the annual report of the Research and Statistics 
Directorate of the Roumanian Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social In- 
surance gives asummary of the statisticaldata published in subsequent pages of 
the report, and includes a brief analysis of Jabour agreements (clauses relating to 
hours, overtime, wages, family allowances, bonuses, profit sharing, holidays, 
apprenticeship, protection of women workers and adolescents, hygiene and safety, 
etc.). The greater part of the report is taken up by a short analysis of the clauses 
of the collective agreements concluded in 1925, classified according to industry. 

















SWEDEN 


K. Soeialstyrelsen. Arbets- och léneférhdllandena fér affairsanstdlida i Sverige. 
Sveriges officiella statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Centraltryckeriet, 1925. 
161 pp. 

Results of an enquiry into working conditions and wages of the higher grade 
staff in private undertakings carried out during 1921 and 1924 by the Swedish 
Social Board. The enquiry covered about one-third of the employees of whole- 
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sale and retail firms, industrial undertakings, banks, insurance companies, private 
railway companies, shipping companies, etc. The report contains detailed infor 
mation on the distribution of these employees (according to occupation, sex, age, 
and civil status), employment and unemployment, pensions, sanitary conditions 
of work premises, housing, etc. The most important part of the report relates 
to hours of work and wages. A description of working conditions in some typical 
undertakings supplements the statistical data given. This report is an interesting 
contribution to the study of the social conditions of the Swedish middle classes. 


—— Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ar 1924. Sveriges officiella statistik. 
Stockholm, Norstedt, 1926. vir + 52+ 71 pp. 

Statistical data relating to distributive co-operative societies in Sweden for 
1924. A summary in French is included. 


Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyriin. Folkrdkningen den 31 december 1920. Vols. 1 
and II. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1923 and 1925. vu + 40 + 240 and rx + 157 pp. 

These volumes, published by the Central Statistical Office, form the first and 
second parts of a general report on the census of the population of Sweden carried 
out in 1920. The first deals principally with the area covered and the density 
of the population according to administrative divisions ; it also shows the number 
and distribution of families. The second contains data respecting the population 
of urban districts, denomination, race, nationality, and infirm persons (mentally 
deficient, insane, deaf and dumb, blind and epileptics). The classification of 
the population according to occupation will be shown in a separate volume which 
will be published at a later date. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Maternal Mortality. The Risk oj 
Death in Childbirth and from all Diseases caused by Pregnancy and Confinement. 
By R. Morse Woopsury. Publication No. 158. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1926. v + 163 pp. 25 cents. 

Attention may be drawn to the statistics showing the relation between mater- 
nal death rates and father’s earnings. These figures suggest that the rate varies in- 
versely with the amount of the father’s earnings. This is doubtless to be explained, 
states the report, by differences in the quality of care available to the mothers 
in the various income groups. 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Proceedings of a Conference to 
determine whether or not there is a Public Health Question in the Manufacture, Dis- 
tribution or Use of Tetraethyl Lead Gasoline. Public Health Bulletin No. 158. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. vir + 116 pp. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Silicosis. A Résumé of 
the Literature arranged for the Use of the Physicians in the State of New York. By 
R. S. McBrrney. New York, 1925. 68 pp. 

An excellent summary of the problem of silicosis. The subject is dealt with 
under the following consecutive headings: definition, etiology and etiological 
classification of silicoses(i.e., as simple, infected, or infective), solubility of silica 
dusts, occupational causes of silicosis, morbid anatomy, symptomatology (func- 
tional, physical and radiographic signs), positive and differential diagnosis, com- 
plications, prophylactic measures and prognosis. An appendix contains infor- 
mation complementary to the main text. An abundant bibliography with a 
detailed analytical table completes the work. 


——— Bureau of Statistics and Information. New York Labour Laws enacted 
in 1926. Special Bulletin No. 145. Albany, 1926. 59 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abbott, Edith. Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem, Select Documents. 
The University of Chicago Social Service Series. Edited by the Faculty of the 
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Graduate School of Social Service Administration. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. xx + 881 pp. 

This is a source book intended for the use of students in the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago and other institutions 
of the same kind, and it supplements a previous book (Jmmigration, Select Docu- 
ments and Case Records, see International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, November 
1924, p. 897) by the same author, who is Dean of the Graduate School and Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy in the University of Chicago. The present book consists 
of a series of extracts from documents of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(up to 1882) classified under the following headings: (1) Causes of Emigration ; 
(2) Economic Aspects of the Immigration Problem; (3) Early Problems of As- 
similation'!; (4) Pauperism and Crime and other Domestic Immigration Problems ; 
(5) Public Opinion and the Immigrant, each section having a short introductory 
note. 

The justification for this volume is, as the author herself says, that the history 
of migration has been singularly neglected, and yet the problems of to-day had 
their counterparts in the problems of yesterday, and students cannot afford to 
overlook the experiences of the past. Indeed, the most striking thing in this book 
is the similarity of the problems dealt with 100 years ago to those which are the 
subject of discussion to-day. In connection with assimilation, for instance, we 
find Benjamin Franklin in May 1753 alarmed at the danger of the German immigra- 
tion at that time, anticipating that it would be impossible to preserve the English 
language in the American Colonies and saying that * even our Government would 
become precarious ”’. It is also interesting to note that in 1852 a writer in the 
North American Review was maintaining that the immigration of 300,000 persons 
per annum, practically all of them of the poorest class, could hardly fail to depress 
the price of labour. These two extracts will show the kind of information contained 
in this book, which will assuredly find its way to the shelves of those who are study- 
ing present day migration problems, 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Der Bauarbeiterschutz. Richtlinien 
zu seiner Durchfiithrung fiir die baugewerblichen Arbeiter. Berlin, 1926. 104 pp. 


Report on the protection of German workers in the building industry. 


Ansiaux, Maurice. Trailé d’économie politique. Bibliothéque internationale 
d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1923 and 1926. Vol. I, 387 pp.; 30 frs. 
Vol. II, 661 pp.; 30 frs. Vol. III, 715 pp.; 60 frs. 

In this learned treatise on political economy, Mr. Ansiaux, professor in the 
University of Brussels, first gives an outline of his method (observation of the facts, 
inductive conclusions and revision of the facts observed with a view to confirming 
or modifying preliminary conclusions). He then considers a series of fundamental 
notions (requirements, goods, services, utility) and the various factors which con- 
dition the economic fact : physio-psychologic factors (self-interest,altruism, solidarity, 
thrift, morality), technical factors (productivity, division of labour, co-ordination 
of effort, vocational education, natural resources, equipment) and legal factors 
(liberty, property, conventions). After this preliminary study he devotes the 
first volume to economic organisation and considers in turn : the enterprise (origin, 
development, management, fixed and floating capital, reserve funds, depreciation, 
sinking funds, costs), relations between undertakings (competition, monopoly, 
centralisation, industrial syndicates, trusts, combines, pooling systems), certain 
special forms of undertaking (home industries, agricultural undertakings, commer- 
cial undertakings, railways) and concludes with an exposition of the problem of 
banking and financial centralisation. 

The second volume deals with prices and profits. A series of chapters are de- 
voted to exchange, markets, value, prices and price-fixing, fluctuations in supply 
and demand, etc. The author then discusses currency and devotes several chap- 
ters to the principles of monetary organisation, paper money, scrip (postal cheques, 
clearing houses, crossed cheques) and exchange. He deals at some length with 
interest, credit, banks, the Stock Exchange, profits and stocks. He next considers 
wages (remuneration of labour, fixing wage rates, influence of the trade unions, 
and state intervention). 

The third volume deals with general problems of economic life i.e. the part 
played by the state, international trade, population, economic crises (130 pages), 
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paper money, and, finally. the ideas which have influenced economic evolution, 
ideas of the liberal school, of Saint-Simon, Karl Marx, Proudhon, the revolutionary 
syndicalists, the socialist-reformists, interventionists, the ideas on which are based 
the legal protection of workers and social insurance, and, finally, the communist 
tenets. Mr. Ansiaux’s examination of each of these subjects is followed by origi- 
nal comment and interesting conclusions. In his comprehensive work can be 
traced the essential connection between what may be strictly defined as social 
problems and the economic problems examined. It is not only a treatise on polit- 
ical economy in the restricted sense of the term, it also constitutes a reference 
work of real value to all desirous of giving to social policy a scientific basis. 


Antokoletz, Dr. Daniel. Manual teorico y prdctico de la Liga de las Naciones. 
Buenos Ayres, Editorial Juridica, 1926. 348 pp. 

The author traces the history of all the attempts made to institute an organisa- 
tion for international peace. He then describes the birth, organisation and work 
of the League of Nations and devotes a part of the book to the International Labour 
Organisation. He examines in turn the work of the several Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and analyses the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted. 


Bachi, Rieceardo. L’alimentazione e la politica annuaria in Italia. Con una 
appendice su Jl refornimento dei viveri dell’ esercito italiano di Gaetano ZINGALI. 
Storia economica e sociale della guerra mondiale (Serie italiana). Pubblicazioni 
della Fondazione Carnegie per la pace internazionale, sezione di storia ed economia. 
Bari, Gino Laterza and Figli; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. xxvii + 
657 + 16 pp. 

Study on food supplies and their distribution in Italy during the war, together 
with a note on the provisioning of the Italian army. 


Baudhuin, Fernand. La structure économique de la Belgique. Editions de la 
Société d’Etudes morales, sociales et juridiques. Dépositaires : E. Desbarax, Lou- 
vain, 1926. 235 pp. 

This little book somewhat lacks coherence and its title ‘‘ The Economic Struc- 
ture of Belgium ”’ is perhaps a little misleading. It contains, however, a series of 
studies which are vivid, original and well thought out on various important sub 
jects of immediate interest such as the problems of population, food supplies and 
housing, a comparison of the present national wealth with that of the pre-war era, 
and the causes of the high cost of living and the possible influence of the eight-hour- 
day. 


Bayet, A. La lutte contre la syphilis en Belgique. Son organisation et ses résultats. 
Brussels, Ligue nationale contre le péril vénérien, 1926. 62 pp. 3 frs. 


The brochure published by the Belgian National League to Combat Venereal 
Disease contains the text of the report made by Professor Bayet to the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, 28 November 1925. The author describes the organisation 
of the campaign against venereal disease and the action taken by the Government 
and the National League. The results obtained both in the army and among the 
civil population are stated to be encouraging. 

The study concludes with a brief survey of national and international action 
in the struggle against syphilis. 


Benner, Claude L. The Federal Intermediate Credit System. The Institute of 
Economics Investigations in Agricultural Economics. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. xvi + 375 pp. 

The opening chapters show how, at the close of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the present century, the more intensive methods of agriculture adopted in the 
United States as a result of the lack of freeorcheap land, urgently called forimproved 
rural credit facilities. Following the severe agricultura] depression of 1920- 
1921 the Federal Reserve Act was amended to meet the need for short term credit 
in agriculture, and special rural credit legislation was enacted. In 1923 the Agri- 
cultural Credit Act was passed. This Act is the main subject of Mr. Benner’s 
book. A special system of Federal intermediate banks was established which is 
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closely connected with the Federal Land Banks for long term credit. It is also 
linked up with the Federal Reserve System, thus affording the farmer an easier 
opportunity of procuring working credit running long enough to suit the general 
conditions of agriculture and enabling him to make use of the advantages the 
Federal Reserve System offers. The Act has not been in force long enough to 
allow of an investigation into its results. The author, therefore, limits himself 
to adescription of the Federal Intermediate Credit System in operation and an 
appraisal of the newly created rural credit agencies. The historical outline he 
has given of the credit question greatly adds to the value of this book. 


Beyersdorfer, Paul. Sitaub-Ezplosionen. Dresden and Leipzig, ‘Theodor 
Steinkopff, 1925. vi -+ 125 pp., illustr, 
Study on explosions due to dusts, with a chapter on safety measures. 


Birek,L.V. The Scourge of Europe. The Public Debt described, explained, and 
historically depicted. London, George Routledge and Sons, 1926. vi + 304 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


Boerenbond helge. Rapport sur l’exercice 1925, par le secrétaire général M. le 
Chanoine LUYTGAERENS. Louvain. 142 pp. 

Report on the activities and progress during 1925 of the Belgian Federation of 
Peasants’ Associations, an organisation well known to all persons interested in 
agricultural co-operation. (See Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIX, 
No. 13, p. 486.) 


Bogie, Dr. G. Lekari i Zastita Rada u Rudnicima (Auketa o Uslovima Rada u 
Rudnicima). Belgrade, Narodma Misao, 1925. 56 pp. 


An enquiry carried out by -doctors into the conditions of work of miners. 


Brinkmann, Dr. Teodor. Dunskie Rolnictwo. Przetlumaczyl, stréscil vy uzupelnil 
najnowszemi datami za pozwoleniem autora Rus KuszTELAN. Poznan, Nakladem 
Spéldzielni Wydawniezej U.Z.S. Z Odp. Udzialami w Poznania, 1926. 149 pp. 


A study on agriculture in Denmark. 


Brown, John W. World Migration and Labour. Supplemented by Report of 
World Migration Congress, London, June 1926. Amsterdam, International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, 1926. x + 398 pp. 


The report prepared by Mr. J. W. Brown, secretary of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, for the International Workers’ Congress held in London in 
June 1926, contains a comprehensive survey of migration problems throughout 
the world. After an introductory section in which the different aspects of migra- 
tion (labour, economic, political and social) are referred to, the report gives a short 
historical and statistical survey of the question both from the international and 
the national points of view. This is followed by a statement of the main restric- 
tions on migration in force at the present time. A special section is devoted to 
the position of the immigrant in respect of social insurance ; it includes a statement 
as to the agreements and rules of the international trade secretariats now in force. 
Finally, the economic and labour aspects of migration are dealt with. Of special 
interest in this connection is a summary of resolutions adopted and opinions 
expressed by various national trade union centres and international trade 
secretariats. 

Proposals are made for an international Labour migration policy which formed 
the basis of discussion at the Londen Congress. A report of the Congress, including 
a summary of the speeches made and the resolutions adopted, is given as an appen- 
dix, These resolutions were reproduced in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XIX, No. 4, and in the Monthly Record of Miyration, July 1926. 

The volume is also published in French and in German. 

e 


Bues, Hermann. Vor dem Tore des werktdtigen Lebens. Jugendbl&tter zur 
Berufswahl und Berufsberatung herausgegeben vom Berufsamt. Harburg-Elbe. 
1. Jahrgang 1925-26. Harburg-Elbe, H. Baerer und Co., 1926. 176 pp. 


A useful manual on trades and occupations open to young persons seeking 
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employment, and designed for the use of parents, teachers, vocational counsellors 
and other persons interested in the education of the young. 


Busing, Dr. H. Der Gruppenarbeitsvertrag. Altona-Elbe, H. W. Kébner, 1926. 
115 pp. 

A well documented work in which the author examines the points of law raised 
by agreements or labour contracts binding groups of workers in individual firms. 


Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs 1925-26. Twenty-fifth year of issue. 
Founded by J. Castell Hopkins. Toronto, The Canadian Review Company, i926. 
828 pp. 


Catehings, W. Profits, Reserves, Dividends, and Consumer Purchasing Power. 
Financial Executives’ Series No. 16. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1926. 12 pp. 

A paper read before the American Management Association in which Mr. Cat- 
chings briefly summarises the argument set forth in detail in Profits, by W. T. 
Foster and W. Catchings (noted in the International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, 
No. 6, June 1926, pp. 931-932). 


, 


Centrokooperativu. Vyrocni Zprdva ‘“‘ Centrokooperativu ’’ svazu jednot hospo- 
darskych druzster republiky Ceskoslovenské v Praze, zapsaného spolecenstva obmeze- 
nym rucenim, za rok 1925. Prague, 1926. 84 pp. and tables. 

Describes the part played in 1925 by the Centrocooperativu (Federation of Unions 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies) in the organisation of agricultural co- 
operation in Czechoslovakia. 


Chessa, Federieo. La disoccupazione secondo le professioni e l’assicurazione per 
industrie. Reprint from Le Assicurazioni Sociali, No. 4, July-August 1926. Rome, 
Cassa nazionale per le Assicurazioni sociali. 31 pp. 


The author is opposed to the organisation of insurance against unemployment 
by industry. He points out that if insurance by industry is rational in a system 
of optional insurance, it is contrary to the principles on which compulsory insur- 
ance is based except where it takes the form of complementary insurance insti- 
tutions. Mr. Chessa emphasises the responsibility which, in the struggle against 
unemployment, rests with the state as the organ of integration and co-ordination 
of national activities. 


Cooperatieve Vereeniging ** Centraal Beheer ” te Amsterdam. Verslag, Balons 
en Rekening en Verantwoording over het Boekjaar 1925. Amsterdam, 1925. 29 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Centraal Beheer, the Central Co-operative Society 
of Amsterdam, for 1925. 


Delattre A. Réflexions sur le syndicalisme. Preface by Louis de BRoucKERE. 
Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1926. x + 272 pp. 


These “ considerations on trade unionism”’ consist in a series of articles by a 
well-known journalist and leader of the Belgian miners. Not only, however, 
does Mr. Delattre write of the various problems which confront the trade union 
movement, and the tendencies and organisation of trade unions to-day, but he 
includes also in this volume a series of chapters on the International Labour 
Office, its history, principles, aims, organisation, and work. He touches on the 
difficulties with which the International Labour Office has to contend in its 
efforts towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot, and, finally, considers its 
future réle. There are also five short chapters on industrial democracy. 


Deutscher Baugewerksbund. Léhne und Arbeitszeit der Maurer, Bauhilfsarbeiter 
und Tiefbauarbeiter 1914 bis 1924. Hamburg, 1925. 60 pp. 

Statistics relating to wages and hours of work in the building industry in Ger- 
many. 


Deutscher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag und Reichsverband des 
deutschen Handwerks. Bericht iiber die Wirtschaftslage des Handwerks in der Zeit 
vom 1. Juli bis 31, Dezember 1925. Hanover, 1926. 50 pp. 
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Report of the joint executive body of the German Chamber of Arts and Crafts 
and the National Federation of Handicraftsmen for the half year 1 July to 31 Decem- 
ber, 1925. 


Deutseher Lederarbeiterverband. Jahresbericht iber die Tdtigkeit der Verbands- 
instanzen 1925. Berlin, 1926. 116 pp. 
Annual report of the German Federation of Leather Workers for 1925. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiterverband. Jahr-und Handbuch fir Verbandsmitglieder, 
1925. Stuttgart. 222 pp. 
Year book of the German Federation of Metal Workers for 1925. 


Deutscher Nahrungs-~ und Genussmittelarbeiterverband (Denag). Jahrbuch 1925. 
Hamburg, 1926. 347 pp. 
Year book of the German Federation of Workers in the Food Industry, 1925, 


Deutseher Sattler-, Tapezierer- und Portefeuiller-Verband. Protokoll des ordent- 
lichen Verbandstages des deutschen Sattler-, Tapezierer- und Portefeuiller- Verbandes 
abgehalten zu Hamburg am 12., 13., 14. und 15, April 1926. Berlin, 1926. 125 pp. 

Report of the Congress of the German Federation of Saddlers, Upholsterers and 
Leather Goods Workers held at Hamburg 12-15 April 1926. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch 1925. Berlin, 1926. 251 pp. 
Year book of the German Federation of Textile Workers for 1925. 


Deutseher Verkehrsbund. Jahrbuch 1925. Berlin, 1926. 238 + 30 pp. 
Year book of the German Federation of Transport Workers for 1925. 


Dyboski, Roman. Poland Old and New. Three Lectures. London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1926. 68 pp., map.! 

These lectures by Mr. Dyboski, Professor of English literature in the Univer- 
sity of Cracow, were delivered in August 1925 at the International University 
Summer Courses in Geneva organised by the Fédération universitaire under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. The lectures present the substance of a longer 
and more detailed course delivered at King’s College (University of London) in 
May and June 1925. They deal with: (1) The Legacy of the Past: Political 
Problems ; (2) The Factors of the Present : Social Evolution ; (3) The Prospects 
of the Future : Economic Conditions and Constructive Work. 


Employees’ Association. Seventh Annual Report for the year ending 30 June 
1926. Calcutta. 16 pp. 


Florenee, P. Sargant. Overpopulation, Theory and Statistics. Psyche Miniatures, 
General Series, No. 2. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1926. 66 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Fonds intereommunal d’assurance eontre le ehOmage involontaire de l’agglo- 
mération liégeoise. Rapports sur l’exercice 1925. Liége, 1926. 8 pp. 


Reports of the Liége Intercommunal Unemployment Insurance Fund for 1925. 


Foster, William Trufant, and Catchings, Waddill. Prices and Profiteers. Reprint 
from The Yale Review, January 1925, 19 pp. 


Frohoese, V. Uber die quantitative Bestimmung des Porphyrins im Harn. Mit 
Besonderer Beritcksichtigung gewerbehygienischer Untersuchungen. Reprinted from 
Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte, Bd 57. June, 1926. Berlin. 

The author describes his method of detecting and measuring porphyrin in urine, 
where its presence constitutes an important symptom, especially in cases of lead 
poisoning. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of the Twenty-Seventh Annual 
General Council Meeting held at Dover, 8-9 July 1926. London, 1926. 46 pp. 


Gesundheitslehre far die Fortbildungs-, Berufs- und Fachschulen unter besonderer 
Beritcksichtigung der Gewerbehygiene. Edited by Dr. Apam, Dr. ENGEL and 
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F.LorENTz. Allgemeiner Teil: Gesundheitslehre, Arbeitshygiene und Unfallverhi- 
tung. Leipzig, F. C. W. Vegel, 1926. v1 + 348 pp. 


The most important section of this work is devoted to a general survey of indus- 
trial hygiene. Physiology and industrial hygiene, vocational guidance, injuries 
due to physical agents, dusts, poisons, accidents and their prevention, the organi- 
sation of first aid in factories, health insurance funds, and the activity of the 
German Industrial Hygiene Association are subjects dealt with in special chapters 
contributed by experts. 

This general survey will be followed by a second part specially devoted to 
pathology and occupational hygiene. 


Giantureo, Emanuele. Discorsi parlamentari di Emanuele Gianturco, pubblicati 
per deliberazione della Camera dei Deputati. Rome, Tipografia della Camera 
dei Deputati, 1909. xvi +- 909 pp., with portrait as frontispiece. 


Emanuele Gianturco — statesman, orator, and eminent jurist — may be regard- 
ed as a forerunner of the League of Nations and of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation. So far back as 1904 he predicted that the theory of the balance of power 
would only result in the gravest disaster to Europe, and declared that only the 
creation of a federation of free peoples having equal rights could eliminate the 
scourge of war. In 1889 he stated that “ the existence of really advanced social 
legislation in each country could only be realised or assured by means of an inter- 
national entente’’; and added, that this international enfente would one day be 
followed by “ the creation of an international institution, which would afford legal 
protection to labour in all countries having arrived at a similar stage of economic 
and social evolution”. In 1897 he became a member of the Italian Govern- 
ment, at a period when Italian social legislation was still inembryo. For some 
years he had already been demanding in the name of human fraternity and 
solidarity that laws should be made for the regulation of labour agreements, for 
the establishment of invalidity and old-age insurance and for the abolition of the 
truck system. His road to power was marked by a whole series of measures 
inspired by real concern for the aspirations of the working classes. In his capa- 
city as jurist, he was one of the first to recognise the social iunction of the labour 
agreement, and to take into consideration its distant repercussions in the do- 
main of public law. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has decided to honour Emanuele Gianturco’s 
memory by publishing, at its own expense, the present collection of those speeches 
which are most expressive of his programme and of his conceptions. These elo- 
quent statements deal with the principal Italian questions of the pre-war period : 
home and foreign politics, social, industrial and agricultural legislation, emigration, 
public education, transport, and navigation. In them the conviction is repeatedly 
expressed that the prosperity of the country is indissolubly associated with that 
of the working classes. 


Gonzalez Posado, Carlos. Seguros Sociales. Enfermedad, Invalidez, Vieiez, 
Muerte. Madrid, Imp. del Asilo de Huerfanos de! S. C. de Jésus, 1926. 310 pp. 

Comprehensive study on insurance against illness, invalidity and old age and 
life insurance. The author examines the insurance systems and legislation in 
various countries and describes in detail the Spanish system of insurance. 


Gorski, Louis. Les limites economiques de! ’intensification des petites et des grandes 
exploitations agricoles, ou le point de saturation du sol par le capital et le travai! dans 
la petite et dans la grande exploitation agricole. Paris, les Presses universitaires de 
France, 1925. 60 pp. 

The author examines the question whether, from an economic point of view, 
farming on a large scale is more advantageous than the farming of small areas, or 
vice versa. The problem is an important one in view of the practical significance 
of its solution and its bearing on agrarian policy. 


Grandin A. Bibliographie générale de sciences juridiques, politiques, économiques 
et sociales de 1800 4 1925-1926. Vol. I. Paris, Société anonyme du recueil Sirey, 
1926. vir + 794 pp. 
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A general bibliography of works on law, political and social sciences and eco- 
nomics published from 1800 to 1925-1926. 


Handbuch der Sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitsfiirsorge. Edited by A. Gorrt- 
STEIN, A. SCHLOSSMANN and LL. TELEKY. Band I. Grundlagen und Methoden. x1 +- 
511 pp. Band II. Gewerbehygiene und Gewerbekrankheiten. vu + 816 pp, Band III. 
Wohlfahrtspflege. Tuberkulose. Alkohol. Geschlechtskrankheilen. viii + 794 pp. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. 

The first volume of this encyclopedia of hygiene and social welfare deals solely 
with the principles and methods of social hygiene. It opens with an historical 
survey of social hygiene and examines in turn the following problems : statistical 
methods and technique applied to social biology ; statistical bases of social hygiene ; 
problems of heredity in social hygiene and the hvgiene of the race ; anthropometry ; 
health education of the masses ; medical training ; organisation of social insurance 
and organisation of social welfare 

The second volume is devoted to pathology and occupational hygiene. The 
first part deals in a general way with the following important questions : industrial 
diseases, their importance, diagnosis and prevention ; the réle of the physician in 
industrial hygiene ; the legal protection of workers ; the organisation of medical 
inspection in industry in Germany and in other countries ; the influence of differ- 
ent forms of organisation in industrial enterprises on the health of the workers and 
the contraction of industrial diseases ; scientific management (the Taylor system) : 
posture and rest pauses, night work, work of women, adolescents and children ; 
occupation and sexual life ; genera! principles of hygiene to be observed in the con- 
struction of industrial premises ; hygiene in the factory, lighting, ventilation, heat- 
ing ; prevention of disease and accidents ; occupational morbidity and mortality. 

In the second part are examined the various industrial poisons (lead, mercury, 
metalloids, etc.), the action on the organism of various physical agents (heat, humid- 
ity, compressed air, electricity) and poisoning and parasitic diseases in industrial 
occupations, and, finally, occupational diseases of the various organs. 

The third and last part is devoted to pathology and hygiene in the more impor- 
tant industrial occupations. The third volume in this part, given more especially 
to social hygiene, examines the legal bases of social we!fare organisation and the 
three great scourges : tuberculosis, alcoholism and venereal disease. 

All the articles in this work are written by experts on the questions treated. 
An analytical table of contents. an index of authors and an index of subjects facili- 
tate reference. Bibliographical notes are given with every article. 


Harty, Frank and Valder, Harry. Wanted! A Practical Solution to Britain's 
Industrial Problem. A Contribution from New Zealand. Foreword by Sir Lynden 
MacassEY. London, Unwin. 32 pp. Is. 

A brief but fundamental analysis of the problem of relations between employers 
and employed leading up to the solution presented by the Companies Empowering 
Act, adopted in New Zealand in 1924. A full account of this interesting experiment 
was given in Jndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVII, pages 11 and 268. 


Heinrichs, Dr. Heinrich. Volkshochschularbeit. Aus Theorie und Praxis der 
Volkshochschule Diisseldorf. WHerausgegeben unter Mitwirkung der an der Volks- 
hochschule Disseldorf tatigen Dozenten. Disseldorf, Volkshochschulgemeinde 
1926. 78 pp. 

Contains a series of articles in which professors in the People’s University of 
Disseldorf give an outline of the doctrine and work of that institution 


Hill, 1. W. Clubs de Agricultura para Muchachos_ Boletin de la Union Pan- 
americana Agricultura, No 19, July 1926. Washington, Union Panamericana 
1926. 18 pp. 

Describes agricultural clubs for adolescents in the United States. 


Hérbrand, Maria. Die Sonniagsruhe im Handelsgewerbe. Schriften des Verbandes 
der weiblichen Handels- und Biroangestellten, Nr. 10. Berlin, Verlag des Ver- 
bandes. 48 pp. 


Study on Sunday as a day of rest for shop assistants and commercial employees. 
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Hynninen, Emil. Ulkotyévden palkkasuhteen kehitys Suomen suurimmissa kau- 
pungeissa 19. vuosisadalla ennen elinkeinovapautta. Ta®ustieteellisia tutkimuksia 
XXX. Helsingfors, Kansantaloudellinen yhdistys, 1925. 310 + vim pp. 

This statistical and economic study on the wages of labourers in Finland during 
the nineteenth century forms part of a series of works published by the Finnish 
Society of Political Economy. The period to which the study is devoted was marked 
by a strict regulation by the authorities of both economic activities and wages. 
The two outstanding features as regards wages were, on the one hand, the some- 
what low leve: of the real wage, and, on the other, its stability. 

This work. which contains interesting statistical data, is a valuable contribution 
to the general study of an important labour problem. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Twenty-first Annual Report, 
being the Report of the National Executive for 1924-1925 and the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting held in Newry, 3-6 August 1925. Dublin, 
1926. 192 pp. 

Jones, J. H. The Economics of Private Enterprise. London, Pitman, 1926. 
x + 444 pp. 


Koelsch, Dr., Rosenthal, Dr., Spannagel and Wenze!. Temperatur, Feuchtig- 
keit und Luftbewegung in industriellen Anlagen, ihre Bedeutung fir die Gesundheit 
der Arbeiter und die Verhiitung ihrer schddiyenden Einflisse. Beihefte 5-6 zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft far Gewerbehygiene. Leipzig and Berlin, Verlag Chemie, 
1926. 1v + 182 pp. 

This volume contains the reports submitted to the second annual meeting of 
the German Industrial Hygiene Society held at Essen, September 1925. Subjects 
on the agenda included the influence of temperature and humidity on the health 
of the workers in industrial establishments, and measures to preclude ill effects. 
In the first report, Dr. Koelsch considers the physical aspect of the problem and 
examines in detail the physiological and pathological effects of temperature and 
humidity, more especially those of radiated heat, abnormally high or low temper- 
atures, with a small or high degree of humidity, and changes of temperature. 
Prophylactic measures are carefully described. A bibliography is included. In 
other reports Dr. Rosenthal considers the kata thermometer and its uses, Mr. Span- 
nagel describes technical measures taken in industry to counteract the harmful 
action of temperature and humidity, and Mr. Wenzel deals with ventilation and 
heating in industrial establishments. 

Konsumverein Vorwarts fir Dresden und Umgebung. 38. Geschdftsjahr 1924- 
1925. Hamburg, Verlagsgeselischaft Deutscher Konsumvereine, 1926. 120 pp. 

Thirty-seventh annual report of the Dresden distributive co-operative society 
Vorwarts for 1924-1925. 


Kovrig, Dr. Bela. Az uj Oroszorszag (1917-1926). Budapest, Franklin, 1926. 
400 pp. 

A study of the economic history of Soviet Russia from 1917 to 1926 based on 
German, French and English sources. 


Kyocho-Kai Joho Ka. Dai 3-kai Kaigum Rodo Kumiai Renmei Kaigi Gaikyo 
Hékoku. Tokyo. 

Report on the third Congress of the League of Naval Dockyard Unions, 1926, 
published by the Information Section of the Kyocho-Kai. 


Lang, Emmy. Psychologische Massenpriifungen fir Zwecke der Berufsberatung. 
Ilustr. 

Russel, Arniilf. Die Eignungsprifung als Erlebnis der Jugendlichen. Deutsche 
Psychologie, Arbeitenreihe herausgegeben von Priv. Doz. Dr. Fritz Griese, Band IV, 
Heft 1, Psychotechnische Forschungen zur Berufsberatung, I. Halle, Carl Marhold, 
1925. 68 pp. 

The authors indicate and comment on a series of psychological tests designed 
to measure general intelligence and certain vocational aptitudes. 
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Lauzet, Luis. Una creacién obrera (el Organismo internacional del Trabajo), 
su obra y su porvenir. Coleccié6n legislativa de la Editorial Juridica. Buenos Aires, 
1925. 234 pp. 

Mr. Lauzet traces the history of the International Labour Organisation from 
its foundation and examines the work achieved by the first seven Sessions of the 
Conference. He includes a reprint of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty and the 
standing orders of the Conference. 

















Manolin, Savel. Les tribunauz industriels. Thése pour le doctorat, Faculté de 
droit de l'Université de Paris. Paris, Picart, 1925. 111 pp. 


Study on industrial courts. 
Marbe, Dr. Karl. Praktische Psychologie der Unfdlle und Betriebsschdden. 
Miinich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1926. 110 pp. 
Study on the psychological factor in accidents. 








Martin, Germain. Les finances publiques de la France et la fortune privée (1914- 
1925). Paris, Payot, 1925. 444 pp. 30 fr. 

In this study, published in February 1925, the author seeks to define the root 
cause of France’s financial difficulties. ‘The work is in three parts: the first con- 
tains an exposition of the financial position prior to the war; the second relates 
to the period of weakened credit ; the third to the present problems of financial 
reorganisation. The latter includes three subdivisions devoted respectively to: 
the fiscal problem, the discharge of liabilities, and the Treasury and the currency 
problem. The work contains an index. 

















Mlynarski, Feliks. The International Significance of the Depreciation of the 
Zloty in 1925. Warsaw, “‘ The Polish Economist ’’, 1926. 89 pp. 






Miller, Dr. W. Soziale und technische Wirtschajtsfihrung in Amerika. Gemein- 
schaftsarbeit und sozialer Ausgleich als Grundlage industrieller Héchstleistung. 
Berlin, Springer, 1926. v + 213 pp. 7.20 marks. 

Dr. Miller describes what he has seen and learnt during a study tour of four 
months to the United States, which included a visit to eleven States, twenty-five 
towns and eighty-five more or less important undertakings: or workshops in the 
metal and mechanical engineering industries. 

One of the many accounts of travellers who have recently “‘ discovered ’’ modern 
America, this book deserves specia! mention, not only because of the original views 
expressed and the variety of subjects dealt with, but also on account of the practical 
lessons to be drawn by European readers from Dr. Muller’s observations. Of 
special interest in this connection are the general irtroduction and the two last 
chapters entitled respectively ‘‘ What can be learnt from living conditions in 
America ”’ and “ The future outlook ’’. 

The author examines in great detail the numerous problems connected with 
industrial production, labour legislation, insurance, continuation schools, and 
income tax. He gives suggestive surveys of working-class family budgets, living 
conditions of the workers, the position of the wage earner in bourgeois society and 
in industry, and his relations with the state. 

A study of this book will bring home to the European reader the fundamental 
difference existing from the social point of view between America and Europe. 


























Nagaoka, Yasutaro. Nen Kaigai Redo Nisshi. Tokyo, Kyocho-Kai, 1926. 
Study on labour during 1925 in countries other than Japan. 










National Association of Manufacturers. Junior Education and Employment 
Committee. Facts about Child Labour as shown by the Actual Government Statistics. 
New York, 1926. xvi pp. 

The National Association of Manufacturers believes that the power to remedy 
the child-labour situation lies with the States where the remedy is most needed. 
To aid the States charged with this responsibility in those directions in which pro- 
gress seems to be most vitally needed the Association has coJlected the main facts 
in regard to the education and employment of children between 13 and 15 years 


10 
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of age. These are presented in a series of charts. Summing up the facts the 
Association states that “‘ employers generally realise that child labour is not pro- 
fitable. They do not want it. Immature children are not capabie of handling 
to advantage expensive and complicated machinery. Thousands of manufacturers 
have been active in encouraging the passing of restrictive legislation against child- 
labour employment and the adoption of educational requirements, so that the 
children in the factory villages and in all other centres should be given adequate 
educational training. ”’ 


National Chamber of Trade. Report on the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva. With a letter from the Viscount BurNuam, C.H., LL.D., D.Litt. London, 
1926. 12 pp. 3d. 

This report to the Board of Management of the National Chamber of Trade 
by the General Secretary, Mr. How.tne, describes the origin, constitution and 
functions of the International Labour Organisation and the activities of the 
International Labour Office; it also gives a short summary of the work of the 
Eighth Session of the Conference. Mr. Howling considers what should be the 
attitude and policy of British employers in regard to the International Labour 
Organisation and its work, and, with reference to a resolution of the Plymouth 
Mercantile Association that “ British support of the International Labour Bureau 
should cease’’, he concludes that, apart from the responsibility which the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain bears under the Peace Treaty in this particular matter, 
*‘it might prove not only unfortunate, but disastrous, if the influence was with- 
drawn”. Further information on this report was published in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XX, No. 8, 22 November 1926. 


Norges Ride Kors. Legebok for sjémenn. Oslo, Steenske Boktrykkeri, 1926. 
410 pp. 

This medical manual for officers of the Norwegian Mercantile Marine is com- 
piled by the Norwegian Red Cross and edited by the chief of its Maritime Section, 
Dr. Harald Engelsen, in accordance with the request made by the General Assem- 
bly of the League of Red Cross Societies in the spring of 1924. 

The manual was ready in time for the International Red Cross Conference on 
the health of seamen, held at Oslo, Bergen and Trondhjem 28 June to 5 July 
1926, at which the International Labour Office was represented. (See Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XIX, Nos. 5 and 10.) The volume is intended to 
serve as a model for the drafting of a modern international medical manua! for 
use on all vessels where there is no physician on board. 


Pellervo-Seura. Osuustoimintalaki; ohjeila sen kdyltamiseen. Ninth edition. 
Helsingfors, 1925. vit + 138 pp. 

Revised edition of the commentary on the Finnish Act of 1991 on co-operation, 
published by the “* Pellervo ” Society for the organisation of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Finland. 


Pieard, Roger. Chronique des Institutions économiques internationales. Le Bureau 
international. du Travail. Reprinted from the Revue d’ Economie politique. Paris, 
1926. Pp. 871-884. 

A very complete summary of the work of the International Labour Office. 
The author studies particularly the two last international Labour Conferences 
which took place successively at Geneva in June 1926. ‘“ The International 
Labour Organisation ”’, he states, “‘ emerges from these two Conferences strength- 
ened and refreshed. Its work, patiently and wisely conducted, daily becomes 
more useful and efficacious. It has, of course, to combat a certain amount of 
resistance ; since the inception of the International Labour Office, attempts have 
been made in certain quarters to minimise its competence and reduce its means of 
action, as being purely an organ of documentary reference and research. However, 
the idea of international agreement for the protection of labour is one which forces 
itself upon the mentality by reason of the very structure of present-day economic 
life ; at the same time it meets the views of all those who aspire both to the recon- 
ciliation of peoples and to the amelioration of the conditions under which the work- 
ers live. All of which goes to show what powerful forces, at once material and spirit- 
ual, are co-operating to strengthen the work for which the International Labour 


Office exists. ”’ 
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Pirquet, Dr. Clemens. Volksgesundheit im Krieg. Wirtschaft- und Sozial-Ge- 
schichte des Weltkrieges (Oesterreichische und ungarische Serie). Carnegie-Stif- 
tung fir internationalen Frieden, Abteilung fir Volkwirtschaft und Geschichte. 
Vienna, Hélder Pichler-Tempsky ; New Haven, U.S.A., 1926. In two volumes : 
xu + 428 pp. and 330 pp. 

A study on public health in Austria and Hungary during the war. 


Polak, Anna. Het National Bureau voor Vrouwenarbeid. Reprinted from the 
Haagsch Maandblad. 18 pp. 
Article on the Netherlands Women Workers’ Bureau. 


Rapallo y Orts, Angel. Prontuario Legislativo Agricole. Introduction by Emilio 
VELLANDO VISENT. Madrid, Gongora, 1925. 654 pp. 15 pesetas. 
Collection of Spanish laws and decrees relating to agriculture, 1899 to 1925. 


Raueeker, Dr. Bruno. Einfahrung in die Sozialpolitik. Berlin, Zentralverlag, 
1926. 123 pp. 
Dr. Rauecker’s book is designed as an introduction to social policy. 


Raynaud, Barthélemy. La vie économique internationale. Paris, Société anonyme 
du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 491 pp. 

Mr. Raynaud’s substantial work is devoted to the attempts made up to the 
present day towards the international organisation of economic life, both in the 
sphere of production and in that of the circulation or distribution of goods. The 
last part of the volume deals with social questions. ‘The problems examined are 
so numerous and varied that an exhaustive treatment of them cannot be expected ; 
they are, however, very clearly and concisely dealt with. Copious bibliographical 
notes supply the reader with useful indications for further study of specific ques- 
tions. In short, this is a model vade-mecum. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftliehen Genossenschaften. Jahrbuch 
1926. Berlin. 155 pp. 

Year book of the German National Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for 1926. 


Rios, Fernando de los. El sentido humanista del socialismo. Madrid, Javier 
Morata, 1926. xv + 416 pp. 

The author, a professor in the University of Granada, considers humanitarianism 
during the Renaissance, the Reformation, the French Revolution and the end of 
the nineteenth century, and shows to what extent it influences socialism. He 
analyses the Marxist theories and reviews the various interpretations and discus- 
sions to which they have given rise ; he then describes the economic position and 
industrial development of nearly every country in the world and touches on the 
social conceptions of the present day. A chapter is devoted to the International 
Labour Organisation, which the author considers the corner stone of modern social 
legislation. 


Rosier, René, Les sociétés indigénes agricoles de prévoyance au Maroc. Paris, 
Emile Laroze, 1925. 194 pp. 
Study on native agricultural provident funds in Morocco. 


Sehweikert, Robert. Die Sparkasse der Konsumgenossenschajten. Hamburg, 
Verlagsgesel!schaft Deutscher Konsumvereine. 31 pp. 

During 1925, 31.7 per cent. of the total capital of societies grouped in the Ger- 
man National Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies consisted in savings 
entrusted to them by their members. The author describes how these deposits 
are invested, underthe control and for the benefit of the depositors, in economic 
undertakings or social work instituted by them. 


Sehweizerischer Handels- und Industrie-Verein. Bericht Ober Handel und Indus- 
frie der Schweiz im Jahr 1925. Zurich, 1926. wit + 372 pp. 

Statistics relating to the economic position of Switzerland and reports on trade 
and industry for 1925. 
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Sierakowsky, Heinrich. Ortliche genossenschaftliche Erziehungskurse. Hamburg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 1926. 78 pp. 

The author outlines the organisation of educational courses designed for mem- 
bers of committees of co-operative societies, managers, members, saleswomen, 
apprentices and employees. He indicates a certain number of subjects and prob- 
lems which should be dealt with and the manner in which they should be presented. 
A bibliography is included. 


** Solelboneh ’’, Jewish Workers’ Co-operative Association for Publie Works, 
Building and Manufacture. Uebersicht iber Lage und Fntwicklung zum 1. Juli 1926. 
Tel Aviv, Palestine, 1926. 27 pp. 

Report on the position and development of the above Association at 1 July 
1926, with balance sheet to 31 December 1925. 


Seziales Museum in Frankfurt a.M. Ford und Wir. Finf Beitrage zur deutschen 
Umstellung. Vortrage auf der Sechsten Tagung fir Werkspolitik in Frankfurt 
a. M. am 4. und 5. Juni 1926. Berlin and Vienna, Industrieverlag Spaeth und 
Linde, 1926. 86 pp. and 46 illustrations. 

Contains five lectures delivered at the sixth Congress for the organisation of 
work held under the auspices of the “‘ Social Museum ” of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
4-5 July, 1926. The speakers examine in what measure the methods of production 
and sale adopted by Mr. Ford in the United States are adaptable to German indus- 
try. The history and aims of the “‘ Social Museum ” are set forth in a short annexe. 


Stefani, Alberto de. La legislazione economica della guerra. Storia economica 
e sociale della guerra mondiale (Serie italiana). Pubblicazioni della Federazione 
Carnegie per la pace internazionale, Sezione di storia ed economia. Bari, Gino. 
Laterza e Figli; New Haven, Yale University Press, 192f. xxxm + 544 + 16 pp. 
The volume describes in detail all the measures decreed by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the control and adaptation to war purposes of labour, production, con- 


sumption (rationing), transport and commerce. It also describes how Italy fin- 
anced the war (note issues and Joans). 


Stidwestdeutsche Holz-Berufsgenossenschaft. Verwaltungsbericht des Vorstandes 
fiir das Jahr 1925 nebst Jahresbericht iber Unfallverhitung. 20 + x1x pp. 

Report of the Executive Council of the Union of Workers in the Wood Industry 
in the South-West of Germany for 1925, together with the annual report on accident 
prevention. 


Suffern, Arthur E. The Coalminers’ Struggle for Industrial Status. A Study of 
the Evolution of Organised Relations and Industrial Principles in the Coal Industry. 
The Institute of Economics. Investigations in Industry and Labour. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. xvi + 462 pp. 

This publication, issued by the Institute of Economics set up by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, gives an account of the struggle for collective bargaining 
in the United States coal mining industry from 1861 to 1926, describes the present 
agencies for collective bargaining in that industry, and discusses the working 
principles underlying agreements. 


Sunyer, Carles Pi. La Seguretat Industrial. Reprinted from La Revista Catalana 
de Ciencia i Tecnologia Ciéncia, No. 2, February 1926. 15 pp., illustr. 
Article on the industrial safety movement in different countries. 


Suomen sosialidemokratinen puoluetoimikunta. Tydvden kalenteri XIX, 1926. 
Helsingfors, Tyévéen kirjapaino, 1925. 240 pp. 

Finlands socialdemokratiska partibyra. Folkkalender XIX, 1926. Helsingfors, 
Tyovaen kirjapaino. 1925. 162 pp. 

The labour year book, published in Finnish and in Swedish, by the Finnish 
Social-Democratic Party, contains practical information on general political geo- 
graphy, economic conditions, labour organisations and the labour press. and articles 
on various subjects. In one of these articles, entitled “‘ The international eight- 
hour day, ” Mr. T. VoronMAA, after examining the question of the eight-hour day 
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from the social and economic standpoint, describes the attitude of Finland in 
regard to the Washington Convention. He considers that Finland should ratify 
the Convention, with the reservation, however, that it shall not be carried into effect 
until it has also been ratified by Sweden. 


Teachers’ Retirement Board. Teachers’ Retirement System of the City of, New 
York. Ninth Annual Report of the Retirement Board 1925. New York. 28 pp. 


Thomas, Albert. Conférence faite a I’ Université de Genéve, le 23 février 1925, sur 
Henri de Saint-Simon, 1760-1825, a l'occasion de la célébration de son centenaire a 
Genéve sous les auspices du Conseil d’Etat et de la République et Canton de Geneve, 
du Conseil administratif de la Ville de Genéve et du Bureau international du Travail 
(19 mai 1925). Geneva, Kundig. 44 pp. 


Address delivered at the University of Geneva, 23 February 1925, on the occa- 
sion of the centenary of Henri de Saint-Simon. 


Tollkahn, Gertrud. Die planmassige Ausbildung des gewerblichen Fabriklehr- 
lings in den metall- und holzverarbeitenden Industrien. Kénigsberger Sozialwis- 
senschaftliche Forschungen, herausgegeben von F. K. MANN, W. P. PREYER, und 
H. TESCHEMACHER. 3. Band. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1926. x1v + 157 pp. 

This study on the training of apprentices in large undertakings in the metal and 
wood industries deals more especially with conditions in Germany. The book is 
in three parts. The first describes different forms of technical training (practical 
instruction in the workshop, and theoretical courses in technical training schools 
and workshops for apprentices in state establishments) ; it also sets out the essen- 
tial features of a systematic training of apprentices. These are dealt with at greater 
length in the second part of the book. The third part sets forth the opinions of 
employers and workers, and contains some considerations on the subject viewed 
in connection with national economy and national education. 


Trades Union Congress. First Annual Women’s Trade Union Conference to be 
held at Bournemouth 7 September 1926. London, 1926. 11 pp. 


General Couneil. (a) Agenda of the Fifty-eighth Annual Congress to be held 
at Bournemouth, 6 September 1926 and following days. §1 pp. (b) The General 
Council’s Report to the Fifty-eighth Annual Congress. 234 pp. (c) Statistical 
Statement and A!phabetical List of Delegates appointed to attend the Fifty-eighth 
Congress. 54 pp. London. 


Verband der Buchbinder und Papierverarbeiter Deutschlands. Bericht des Vor- 
standes Ober das Geschdftsjahr 1925. Berlin. 250 pp. 

Annual report of the German Federation of Bookbinders and Workers in the 
Paper Industry for 1925. 


Verband der Deutsehen Buchdrucker. 1888-1916. Vorausgabe zum tweiten, 
Bande der Verbandsgeschichte. Statistischer Teil des zweiten Bandes. Herausgegeben 
vom Vorstand des Verbandes. Berlin, 1926. 172 pp. 

Statistical supplement to the second volume of the history of the German 
Printers’ Federation. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Geschdftsbericht des Verbandes der 
Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter fiir das Jahr 1925, Berlin, 1926. 240 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German Federation of State and Municipal 
Workers during 1925. 


Verband der Krankenkassen Sachsen-Anhalt. Profokoll der ordentlichen Mitglie- 
derversammlung (Krankenkassentag Sachsen- Anhalt) am Sonntag den 13. Juni und 
Montag den 14. Juni 1926 in Schumanns Garten zu Weissenfels a.S. und Geschdjts- 
bericht 1926. Magdeburg, 1926. 151 pp. 

Report of the meeting of the Federation of Health Insurance Funds of Saxe- 
Anhalt (Germany) held 13-14 June 1926 and report on the activities of the Feder- 
ation during 1926. 

Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tincher und Weissbinder Deutsch- 
lands. Jahrbuch 1925. Hamburg, 1926. 104 pp. 

Year book of the German Federation of Painters and Decorators for 1925. 
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Voionmaa, Vainé. Finlands ekonomi. En ekonomisk-geografick oversikt. Svensk 
éversattning av Ragnar NuMELIN. Helsingfors, Séderstrém and Co., 1925. 267 pp. 


The author, formerly professor of economic geography in the Helsingfors In- 
stitute for Higher Commercial Studies, gives a general survey of economic life 
in Finland. After examining in the three first chapters the geographical position, 
nature and population of the country, he devotes five further chapters to agricul- 
ture, forestry, industry, communications, and trade. The author not only de- 
scribes present conditions but goes back to beginnings and development as he deals 
with each subject. This work should prove a useful basis for a study of economic 
factors in the social policy in Finland. 


Walther, Léon. La technopsychologie du travail industriel. Préface du Dr. Ed. 
CI APAREDE, Collection d’actualités pédagogiques publiées sous les auspices de I’ Ins- 
titut J.-J. Rousseau et de la Société belge de pédotechnie. Paris and Neuchatel, 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1926. x1 + 240 pp. 8 frs. 

The author’s purpose is to providea general survey of industrial psychology. 
After an historical outline of the subject and an introduction to the problems con- 
nected with a psycho-physiological study of industrial workers, he deals at greater 
length with these problems in the three sections into which the volume is divided. 
The first part is devoted to the adaptation of the worker to his task ; the second 
to the adaptation of the work to the worker, and the third to industrial fatigue. 
In the concluding pages the author discusses “‘ the monotony of industrial occupa- 
tions ”’ and reduction of working hours, a complex problem, he says, to the solution 
of which the scientific study of labour should materially contribute. Some 
extracts frcm the book were published in the International Labour Review for 
July 1926 under the title “‘ Some Experiments in Vocational Psychophysiology ”’. 
A copious bibliography is included. 


Yanouloff, Mia. La législation sociale en Bulgarie. Collection : La Bulgarie 
d’aujourd’hui, rédigée sous la direction de N. P. NicoLarv et Chr. Borrna, No. 12. 
Sofia, Imprimerie de la Cour, 1926. 48 pp. 

Part of a series of descriptive works on Bulgaria of to-day, this volume is devoted 
to social legislation in that country. 


Zentralverbard deutseher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch 1926. 24. Jahrgang. 
Vol. Il. Hamburg, 1926. v1 + 893 pp. 

The second volume of the year book of the Central Union of German Distri- 
butive Co-operative Societies contains the report on the activities during 1925 of 
the Wholesale Society of the German Distributive Co-operative Societies and the 
district unions affiliated to the Central Union, together with the reports of the 
twenty-third Congress of the Central Union, held in June 1926 at Munich, and the 
meetings of the district unions. 

The first volume of the year book was analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, August 1926. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Cahen, Georges. Les fonctionnaires. Leur action corporative, Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1911. vir + 394 pp. 


Cortina, José Manuel. Por la Nacién Cubana. Discursos. Tome I. Havana, 
1926. 311 pp. 


Hoijer, Ernst. Sveriges Jordbruk. Stockholm, Kooperativa férbundets férlag, 
1924. 170 pp. 


Macedo Soares, José Carlos de. Justicia. A revolta militar en Sao Paulo. Pre- 
face by Professor A. de LAPRADELLE. Paris, Imp. Paul Dupont, 1926. xv1 + 519 pp. 


Moussinae, Léon. Naissance du cinéma. Paris, Povolozky, 1925. 180 pp. 
Sarfatti, Margherita. Dux. Milan, A. Mondadori, 1926. 326 pp., illustr. 





ERRATA 


1926, Vol. XIX. 


No. 4, October, The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1923, table 
on p. 502 : 
Under the heading ‘“‘ Working-class households, all households ”’, 
opposite ‘‘ Number of households ’’, for ‘‘ 11.92 ” read J,192. 
At the head of each column (above third row of figures), for “‘ kr.” 
read Per cent. 
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